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PREFACE. 



This little work is designed as a companion to my ^' Ma- 
nual of Ancient History," and is intended to furnish the stu- 
dent "with that amount of geographical and ethnological 
information which he requires in reading the Greek and 
Latin authors, and in studying the history of the nations of 
antiquity. The want of such a work has been felt and ex- 
pressed by many engaged in the higher departments of edu- 
cation ; and the requests addressed to me by several learned 
friends, especially the Rev. Dr. Hodson, Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy, have induced me to undertake the task. 
The existing works on this subject, such as those of Arrow- 
smith, Butler, and others, are either mixed up with modern 
geography, or are so meagre as to deter young people rather 
than draw them towards the study of ancient geography ; 
and ethnology, which constitutes so important an element in 
geography, is almost entirely neglected. 

But although I have attempted to furnish a complete sys- 
tem or survey of ancient geography, I never intended to 
enter into all the minute details of the subject, for to do this 
^in a satisfactory manner would require a voluminous work 

^ like those of Mannert, Uckert, Porbiger, and others ; and 
• (iii) 






IV PRBS'AGE. 

such a work is now scarcely needed in this country, as we 
possess in the " Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geogra- 
phy," edited by Dr. W. Smith, a most excellent encyclopae- 
dia of ancient geography in its widest sense. My object has 
been to condense as much as possible that information which 
is essential to a profitable study of ancient history and clas« 
sical literature. 

The work is divided into four books, of which the first, 
furnishing a brief outline of the gradual extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge among the nations of antiquity, may 
serve as an introduction to the study, and has been printed 
in a somewhat smaller type, though it . should be borne 
in mind, that without this introduction many portions of 
ancient geography, especially the ideas and allusions of the 
poets, cannot be understood. The space allowed to the de- 
scription of any particular country or place, has been deter- 
mined by the more or less important position it occupies in 
the history of antiquity, so that the south of Europe and 
western Asia occupy the greater part of the book. 

As a general rule, I have made no references to ancient 
or modern authorities, because I know from experience that 
they are of no advantage to young students. To quote at 
length passages from the ancient and even modern poets, as 
has been done in some works on ancient geography, would 
have increased the size of the book so as to render it unfit 
for the use of schools; and such a proceeding, moreover, 
seems to attach to poets an importance and authority which 
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more properly belongs to the professed geographer and his- 
torian. At the same time, however, care has been taken to 
pay due regard to such allusions as occur in the poets, and 
if the reader of a poetical passage will take the trouble to 
read the portion of the present Manual referring to the sub- 
ject alluded to by the poet, he will find, it is hoped, all that 
is necessary to lead him in the right direction. 

I am well aware that the study of geography without suit- 
able maps is a matter of utter impossibility, and I rejoice to 
have this opportunity of referring the student, once for all, 
to an Atlas of ancient Geography, which is in every respect 
the best and most accurate that has yet been published in 
this country : I allude to the " Atlas of Classical Geography 
edited by Geprge Long, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and constructed by William Hughes."* 

The accompanying map showing the probable line of route 
taken by the Greeks on their return after the battle of Cu- 
naxa, together with the notes accompanying it, has been 
kindly furnished for the present Manual by General Mon- 
teith, who has had more opportunities than perhaps any 
other person of exploring those regions during a residence 
of many years in the East. It is hoped that the informa- 
tion here presented on one of the most memorable military 
achievements in ancient history will be received as a wel- 
come addition by the readers of Xenophon's Anabasis ; and 

[' Republished with additions, in 1 vol. 8vo., by Blanchard and Lea, 
Philadelphia, 1856.] 

1* 
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I feel personally much indebted to General Monteith for the 
liberality with which he has placed both his map and his 
notes at my disposal. 

In regard to the names of the different localities, I may 
mention, that in almost all cases I have given the Latin and 
Greek forms, adding, where it was practicable, the modern 
names ; and in speaking of Greek localities, I have thought 
it right, in the context, to adhere to the Greek form of the 
names as closely as possible, instead of the usual practice 
of calling Greek places by Latin names. Perfect consis- 
tency, however, in this respect, is not aimed at, for to attempt 
it would inevitably lead to pedantry. 

L. SCHMITZ. 

EDmBUROH, Jawa^iTy^ 1857. 
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ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 



GeoobaphT; ihat is, the description of the eartVs sur&ce, is a 
science the extent of wliicli haa scarcely eyer been the same at any 
two periods of histoiy, for the knowledge of the earth has eyer been 
increasing from the earliest down to the present time ; eyen yet 
many parts of our globe are little known^ and new discoyeries are 
. constantly made by trayellers and nayigators penetrating into re^ons 
that were once belieyed to be inaccessible* Ancient gec^raphy, 
therefore^ is the description of the physical and political condition 
of those parts of our earth, which were known to the inhabitants 
of the ancient world, from the remotest times to the oyerthrow of 
the western Empire. 

As, with the exception of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Bomans, 
none of the ancient nations has left ns any geographical record, onr 
knowledge of ancient geography is limited to the information trans- 
mitted to ns by these nations in- their literary remains, their coins^ 
and other monuments. These sources of information, howeyer, are 
often yeiy incomplete and fragmentary, for which reason it will 
neyer be possible to form as clear and complete a notion of the 
aspect of any ancient country, city, or town, as we could wish. 
The physical features of the countries, their mountains, yalleys, 
riyers, and lakes, haye indeed, generally speaking, remained the 
same as they were thousands of years ago ; but all that which is the 
work of human hands, in £ict the whole of the political geography, 
has undergone the most astonishing changes : towns and cities, once 
the abodes of actiye industry and enterprise, haye been transformed 
into heaps of shapeless ruins, and others which still exist haye 
become so much reduced or haye been so much extended and 
altered, that it is often a matter of the greatest di£Biculty to discoyer 

(9) 



10 ANCIENT GEOGBAPHT. 

the traces of liheir ancient condition. Many difficult and obscure 
points have already been settled^ and many more will yet be 
explained by travellers and scholars investigating with care the sites 
and remains of ancient places. 

As the aspect of the ancient countries^ so £ir as it depended upon 
the arrangements and divisions of man^ was not the same at any 
two periods of antiquity^ it would; properly speakings be necessary 
to give an .account of ea<$h country in every important period of 
ancient history ; but as this would require a series of geographical 
works, it has been found more convenient to fix upon one particular 
period, at which the affidrs of the ancient world had become more 
settled, and from which it is easy to survey the whole extent both 
backwards and fannrdB, The period generally chosen for this pur- 
pose, is the age of Augustus, or the time about the birth of our 
Saviour. The countries which became known to the ancients after 
that time, are indeed not of much importance in ancient geography, 
but those whose most flourishing period had then passed away, 
render some modification necessary, as they have to be described 
such as they were at the time when they had not yet fallen under 
the all-absorbing power of Eome. 

Ancient geography, therefore, like G¥eek and Boman antiquities, 
to be really instructive and interesting, must be treated historically, 
that is, the description of every country and city must be accom- 
panied, where possible, by a sketch of ita history and some account 
of its inhabitants, its growth, and its decline, together with the 
causes of these phenomena. 

Before entering upon the description of the ancient world and its 
parts, it is neoessary to give a brief outline of certain general views 
entertained about the earth by the earliest writers who touch upon 
geographical questions, and of the gradusd development and exten- 
sion of knowledge in regard to both ph3rsical and mathematical 
geography. Sueh an outline forms a brief history of ancient 
geography, without which it would be impossible rightly to under- 
stand and estimate the various writers of antiquity. 



BOOK I. 

HISTORT OF AirCIElTT GSOGBAPHT. 

The history of ancient geography is commonly diyided into four 
periods : . 

1. From the remotest ages down to the time of Herodotns, aboat 
B. C. 450 ; this is termed the myihieaX periody because- the geogra- 
phical Jcnowledge then current waa based almost exclusively upon 
legends and fabulous tales about the various countries. Our chief 
sources in regard to this period are the Ghreek- poetS; logographers 
and philosophers. 

2. From the time of Herodotus to ihat of Eratosthenes, that is, 
from about B. C. 450 to 276. This may be termed (^ hufmeci 
period^ geography now beginning to be baaed upon actual observa- 
tions and inquiries of travellers and men of science. Our know- 
ledge during this period is based mainly upon historians and philoso- 
phers. 

3. From Eratosthenes to Claudius Ptolemaeus, that is, from B. C. 
276 to A. D. 161. This may be called the period of syntemcbiia 
geography, Eratosthenes having raised geographical knowledge 
to the rank of a science. Our authorities during this period are 
historians, geographers and other writers possessing authentio 
information. # 

4. From Claudius Ptolemaeus to Stephanus of Byzantium, that 
is, from A. D. 161 to about 500. This is called the period of 
mathematical geography, Ptolemy having been the first to determine 
the longitude and latitude of the various countries and places. 

CHAPTER I. 

]PERIOD OF MYTHICAL OEOGKAPHY, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES 
DOWN TO THE TIME OF HtoODOTXJS, ABOUT B. C. 450. 

1. Every nation, however rude and uncivilised^ forms some idea 
as to the figure of the earth, and it is a singular fact that the lead- 
ing features of these conceptions are the same in all the primitive 
feographical systems of antiquity. Every nation, for example, 
elieved that its own inhabitants formed the central part of the 
earth, and that the earth itself was placed in the centre of the uni- 
verse. Such ideas occur everywhere, among the Indians in the 
southern hemisphere as well as among the Scandinavians in the 

north of Europe. 

(11) 
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2. The identity of these and other notions among different people 
about the earth and its relation to other heayenlj bodies will become 
still more striking on a closer examination of their views. The book 
of Genesis^ containing the most ancient written record of geographical 
matters, states that a riyer went out of Eden to water the garden, 
and that thence it was divided into four rivers, the Pison, Q-ihon, 
Hiddekel, and Phrath or Eu^irates. According to Joeephus', the 
one river, the source of the four others, was no other than the great 
river (Oceanns) which flowed around the whole earth. Many pas- 
sages of Scripture, moreover, prove that the Hebrews conceived the 
earth to be a disk or a square floating upon the waters,' and Jeru- 
salem to be situated in the centre of it; the vault of heaven seems 
to have been regarded as consisting of a strong and polished sub- 
stance.' 

3. According to the most ancient notions of the Hindoos, as con- 
tained in their sacred writings Tthe Yedas), the earth was a rising 
plain swimming on the surrounoing waters like a lotus-flower. A 
chain of mountains, called Lokuloka, runs round the edge of the 
earth, and in the midst of it an immense conical or pyramidal moun- 
tain rises, which bears the name of Mem, and is regarded as the 
habitation of the gods Bnihma, Yishnu, Siva, and oUiers. Some 
Indian writers, however, describe the earth as a disk. 

4. Similar notions occur among the Tibetans, who describe the 
earth as a cone, the summit of which contains the sources of all 
rivers, and among the Chinese who believe that all other countries 
are grouped as islands round their %m empire. The Persians 
divided the earth into seven regions, the number seven being sacred 
in many parts of the East. The Phoenicians, in consequence of 
the situation of their country and of their wide-spread commerce, 
probably possessed more accurate geographical knowledge than any 
other eastern nation, but being jealous of their own knowledge they 
endeavored to prevent others &om acquiring it. The Egyptians do 

^Antiq, I. 1. | 3. 

> The early ChristianB, finding that the geographical Bystem of Ptolemaeufl 
contained many things irreconcilable with the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment, formed yery extraordinary notions abont the form of the earth, and 
an Egyptian monk, Cosmas, sumamed Indopleustes, abont A. D. 600, reduced 
these notions to a system under the title *' Christian Topography of the 
whole world" (Montfaucon, ColUctio nova pettrum, torn. II. p. 118.) Accord- 
ing to this system, the earth formed a square plain surrounded by water 
which forms four great gulfs, the Arabian, the Persian, the Mediterranean, 
and the Caspian. The waters surrounding the earth are bounded on the 
other aide by a band of land, the eastern portion of which contains para- 
dise ; the band itself is surrounded by a yery lofty wall supporting the dome 
of heaven with the firmament. In the north of the earth there is a large 
conical mountain, behind which the sun coneeals himself in the eyening and 
thus produces night. 

'Job zyii. 18 ; comp. Isuah zi. 22. 
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not appear to have ooneemed ihemaAvm nraeh about becooiiag 
acquamted with the coimtries inhabited by other nations. 

o. The early Mahommedan writers^ snch aa Adiiai (about A. D. 
1153) describe the earth indeed as a Globe, but at the same tim* 
r^resent it as snixounded by a dark sea which penetrates into the 
land both on the east and on the west; they di^e the earth into 
seven regions or zones, proceeding &om south to north; and eyeiy 
zone again into ten parts proceeding &om west to east The highest 
mountains supporting the yaolt of heayen perf(Nnn their fiuiction by 
the win of Otod. They, lastly, assume seven heavens, the distaaoa 
between them being equal to a journey of 50 years, and the last or 
highest contains paradise with sdl its pleasures aad enjoyments. 

6. But the ideas entertained by all these eastern nations about 
the configuration of the earth are to ms of little importance coni^ 
pared with the views which we find developed during the mythical 
period among the Greeks, and a knowledge of which is essential to 
the understanding of the eariy poets of Greece. Homer, the most 
ajxcient of the Greek poets, is at the same time the most ancient 
geographer, but it is more particularly the Odyssey that we have to 
consult for the notions popularly current at that time about the earth 
and its parts. According to the Homerio poems, then, the earth 
was an immense disk surrounded by the river Oceanus, and mora 
elevated in the north than in the south. The deep river Oceanus 
itself had its sources in the Cimmerian xock Leucas in the west,* 
contained the origin of all wells, rivers and seas, and even the gods 
themselves tae said to havef sprung from it. The shores on the 
other side of the Oceanus are c(mceived as supporting heaven, which 
forms a brazen or iron vault or dome above the eartii; and heaven 
and earth are kept apart by g^antio piUars in tlie west borne by 
Atlas. The whole surface is divided by the poet into two halves, 
the eastern (9tpo$ ^ t' ^xwif «<) and the western (ftp6f io^)^ 
though he cannot be supposed to have drawn any fixed boundary 
line between the two. The former comprised Asia with Libya, and 
the latter Europe. 

7. The continent and the islands of Hellas, which in the Home- 
ric poems are not yet designated by that general a{f>ellation, are 
conceived as situated in the centre of the earth's disk, and the cen- 
tral part of Greece, accordingly, would be the centre of the whole 
earth. Homer appears to regard the snow-capped mount Olympus 
between Thessaly and Macedonia, in this light; but the priests of 
ApoUo at Delphi (Pytho) maintained that their sacred city was the 
true centre of the earth, whence it is often called its navel (dftfaxof, 
umhilums,) In the East the poet conceives a lake (perhaps the 

' Homer himself does not place the soaroes of Ooeaaus im the west, bat 
Hesiod, Theog. 776, &c., distinctly adopts this notion; whenee we may 
assume that it was current during that period. 

2 - 



14 ANCIENT GSOGRAPHT. 

Caspian sea,) from whicli eyery morning the Sun witb his chariot 
and four rises up into the heavens in order to spread his light oyer 
the earth ; in the evening he descends into the western part of the 
OceannS; and during the darkness of night which then follows, he 
returns round the northern part of the earth to the East.' Eos 
with her chariot and two horses is the constant precursor and com- 
panion of the Sun. About the Sun's lake in the East are the coun- 
tries of the Colchi and Arymi, the former being the country to 
which the Argonauts were believed to have sailed, and the latter 
probably the Aramaeans or Syrians. Further south we have the 
ISthiopians who occupy one half of the eastern part of the earth, the 
whole of the south and the south-west. The eastern coast of the 
great sea or Mediterranean is inhabited by the Phoenicians, cele- 
brated for their voyages to Egypt and Libya; they are skilled in 
arts and manufactures, but equally notorious for piracy and the 
traffic in men whom they carry off from foreign coasts. Sidon is 
called their capital. Below Phoenicia or Phoenice we have the 
country of the Erembi which was visited by Menelaus during his 
wanderings. On the west of these is Egypt, which is described as 
separated from Greece by a sea so vast that birds flying from the one 
country to the other cannot return in the same year.' Egypt is 
traversed by the river Aegyptus (the Nile), and contains the magni- 
ficent city of Thebes with its hundred gates. At a distance of one 
day's sail from Egypt is the island of Pharos with an excellent har- 
bor. The country west of Egypt is called Libya ; it is described by 
the poet as one of the most productive regions, and as affording to 
its inhabitants abundance of cheese, meat^ and sweet milk. The 
southern coast of Libya is inhabited by the Pygmies who are 
infested by the cranes that quit the northern countries on account 
of the cold. 

8. The western parts of the world were better known to the poet, 
though even here his accounts are richly interwoven with fables. 
In order to form a clear conception of his ideas, it will be most con- 
venient to accompany Odysseus in his wanderings after leaving the 
coast of Troy. When the hero sailing from Troy had arrived at 
Ismaros, a town of the Caucones on the coast of Thrace, and 
destroyed the place, he availed himself of a north wind and set out 
on his voyage for Ithaca; but being cast out of his track by a 
storm, and being tossed upon the sea for nine days and as many 
nigfits, he passed near cape MaJeia and the island of Cythera, and 
on the tenth day arrived among the Lotophagi, who seem to have 

^ The idea that the Bnn sailed in a golden barge through the northern 
Ooeanus towards the East does not occnr in Homer, but is first met with in 
a fragment of Mimnermus. See Athen. xi. p. 470. 

• Odyu. III. 821. In other parts of the poem, howeyer, Egypt is said to 
be only fiye days' Yoyage distant firom Crete, XIV. 252. 
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been conoeiTed by the poet as inhabitiiig the north ooacrl of 
(Africa) or some island near that coast. Thence Odysseus daring 
a dark night arrives at the island of A^nsa^ ocoapied hj ooontleM 
numbers of wild goats from which it derives its name. On the next 
morning he descries at a distance the country of the Oyolopei 
towards which he sails with some of his companionB, leaving tk« 
others in Aegusa. It is impossible to say what particular oountiy 
the poet conceived to be inhabited by the CyclopeS; or even whether 
he had in view any definite country at alL Some critics^ however, 
believe him to allude to the western parts of Sicily, while otheni 
conceive that he meant to describe some portion of the north eoaak 
of Afiioa. Homer represents the country of the Cyclopes as 
extremely fertile, producing wheat, barley, and wine, without tillage; 
but its inhabitants are wild and inhuman monsters with only one 
eye, who live in caves and know nothing either of law or navigation* 
All this description had probably no other origin but in the poet's 
own imagination, or in some story put in circidation by adventurous 
navigators. 

9. After returning to Aegusa, Odysseus sails towards the island 
of Aeolus, in order to obtain from the ruler of the winds a fidr 
breeze which should carry him to his native island of Ithaca^ The 
god gives him a closed bag containing the winds, and sends forth the 
west wind (Zeph^rus^ which blows for nine days and nine nightSy 
and actually cames him close to the coast of Ithaca. On the tenth 
day Odysseus discovers the watch-fires on the heights of the island, 
when unfortunately he is overpowered by sleep, and his companions 
imagining that the bag contained treasures, open it and allow the 
winds to escape. All the contrary winds rush forth and drive ihs 
unfortunate h^o and his companions back to the island of Aeolus, 
who in his anger at their recklessness drives them away and compels 
them under contrary winds to sail out into the open sea. Being 
tossed about for seven days, they arrive on the coast of the Laesti^- 
gones, who are cannibals and not superior to the Cyclopes either la 
their figures or in their characters. Their city, Laestrygonia, 
founded by Lamus, is called 'fijxiftvxos (with wide gates), and their 
ruler bears the name of Antiphates* This country again is spoken 
of in such terms that its situation cannot be ascertained, whence 
some seek it in Sicily, and others on some northern coast of the 
Mediterraiiean. Thence, without either the wind or the time of 
the voyage being mentioned, Odysseus arrives at Aeaea, the island 
of Circe, a divine enchantress, with whom he remains for a whole 
year. The locality of this island is of course more uncertain than 
any other, though some of the ancients conceived it to. have been 
near the west coast of Italy. According to Homer, however, it was 
only one day's sail from the country of the Cimmerians, a land of 
diirkness containing the entrapce to the lower world. As the poet 
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here uentfenis the Oeeanns, ^ile Mi hero had hitlierto been wan- 
dering witMn the Mediterranean, it is evident that the poet con- 
edved the Cimmerians as liyiBg in the extreme west. From this 
region Odjsseos returns to the island of Aeaea, and by the command 
of Oiree a ftvorable wind drives him westward ; he passes the island 
of the Sirens, leaving on his right the Planetae, a group of sea- 
lashed Todra on whieh all ships are wrecked, and sails between 
Sojlk and Ghaiybdis, so as to reaeh the island of Thrinacia or 
Bicily. This island was sacred to Helios (l^e 6an\ whose herds 
were tended bj nymphs, and Odysseus is detained tnere by storms 
for a whole montii. The winds at last subside, but scarcely had 
Odysseus embarked, when, in consequence of the anger of Helios, 
there arose a violent west wind, which dashed his ship against the 
rocks, so that Odysseus alone, clinging to a plank, and tossed about 
for nine days, at length finds himself again near the Charybdis, and 
on the tenth reaches the island of Calypso with whom he remained 
seven years. This island, called Ogygia, is described by the poet' 
as forming the navel or centre of the sea. It is impossible to say 
where he conceived it to be situated, but from the directions which 
Odysseus receives, on his voyage to Ithaca to steer in such a manner 
as to have the Pleiades in his front, Bootes behind him, and the 
Bear on his leflb, it seems clear, that the island of Ogygia must be 
eonceived as situated far away in the west. From this island the 
h^ro by means of a raft, which however is torn to pieces by a storm, 
reaches on the twentieth day the island of Scheria, the remotest of 
all oomntries, inhabited by the I^aeacians, and visited only by those 
whom storms throw upon its coast. But still it cannot have been 
hr fiom Ithaca, as the Phaeacinns convey Odysseus in one night to 
his native island, and it must therefore be placed somewhere off the 
ooast of the Thesprotians in the north of the Adriatic, of which it 
was die extreme point known in the age of Homer. The Phaeacians 
had formerly inhabited the plain of Hypereia, not far from the habi- 
tation of the Cyclopes, whose violonee compelled them to quit their 
ancient homes. 

10. Su<^ is the brief outline of the wanderings of Oc^rsseus as 
described in the Odyss^^ but besides the localities visited by the 
hero, the poet notices or alludes to other western countries, not 
directly connected with l^e wanderings of Odysseus. He states, 
for example, that Scheria was far away from Euboea. The later 
books of the Odyssey make us acquainted with the island of Syria, 
situated above Ortygia, in the extreme west where the sun sets ; it 
is described as a happy island, abounding in flocks, wheat, and wine, 
where men never suffer from want or from disease.' Not far from 
Syria is the island Sicania, inhabited by the SiceH, who cany on a 
oonsiderable trade in slaves. The poet, further, notices in the 

• Odyss, I. 60. • Odyss. xv. 402—409. 
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extreiae westy not fiur from ibe oountrj of jhe OtwniwnftiMt, ilie had 

of DreanuB^ tlie Gates of the Bnu, and ihe loek Leaoag' togethflr 
with the abode of the Harpyiae.' 

11. In ther north Homer applies ihe name of Tbraoe to tlie 
country extending firom Epiros to the Black Sea^ and deseribea it as 
a bkak and mountainous region. The inland parts of this oonntrf 
are inhabited by men who have no salty know nothing of the sea, 
and mistake an oar for a spade. The south of this ooontiy is 
inhabited by the Hippomolgae (milking the mares) ; the Myai and 
Cicones on the sea-coast are allied with the Trojans. Their town, 
IsmaroS; was destroyed by Odysseus. In the west of Gieeoe^ to the 
north of Ithaca^ the poet places the Taphians^ a nati(m of pirates 
and traders^ who cany on commerce by land with distant nadona. 
Not &r &om them, one day's journey from Ithaca, we have the 
Thesprotians, a maritime people } further inland, the rough and cold 
country about Podona is inhabited by the Selli, a filthy race, but 
endowed with prophetic powers. FurUier south we haTe ihe ooui^ 
tries Paeonia, Emathia, and Pieria about mount Olympus. The 
Homeric CatsJogue in the second book of the Iliad furnishes us lists 
of the Greek and Asiatic princes and of ihe countries and dties 
they ruled over, and we may assume that the poiet was well aoquainted 
both with Greece and Asia Minor. 

12. The ideas about the form and size of the earth, which we find 
in the works of Hesiod (about B. C. 800) are, <m ihe whole, th« 
same as those which we met with in the Homeric poems, though xa 
the west and north geographical knowledge had been extended bj 
colonies and navigation, so that although the fundamental notions.ot 
Hesiod are the same as those in Homer, yet ihe sphere of knowledge 
is widened. According to Hesiod, the earth is an immense round 
plain, surrounded by t£e large and deep river Oceanus ; Heayen, 
the son of Earth, which rises above it, is supported, as the Homeiio 
poems, by Atlas. In the west some nations and towns alreaflhr 
appear under their historical names, such as ihe lagyes, Tyrrheu, 
and Latini, mount Aetna, and the island of Ortygia near Syraonse. 
The county of the Cimmerians, in Hesiod, is no longer a land of 
darkness, unillumined by the rays of the sun; but he sings of 
Hyperboreans in the same regions, who, living beyond the reach of 
Boreas, lead a most happy life among olive groves, whOe the Oim* 
merians are conceived as dwelling in the extreme n<Hi;h-west, (m the 
river Eridanus, near the entrance to the lower world. The poet 
also speaks of the islands of ihe blessed near ,ihe entrance of tiio 
western Oceanus, and of the island Eiytheia, whence Heraeles 
fetched the oxen of Geryones. To the same region he assigns tiM 
Graeae; opposite to them is the island of the Goigons, and south of 
tibe latter are the gardens of ih0 Hesperides. While he places ih» 

> Ody88. zziv. 11 and 12. > Qdjfu. xx. 65, fto., /I. xtI. 150. 
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BridamiB ia the extreme weet <ft iioitli-weflt, he speake of Hhe Istms 
(tlie Danube) m flowing in the north, and the Nile in the soath. 
The conntry in the norUi and north-east is inhabited by the Scythians 
and liie €huactophagi, while tlie eonth is oecnpied by the Ethiopians, 
the faboloiis gt^his, and the Arimaspae. It would be very ddienlt 
from these scatteied tnd isolated statements to Hovm an exact idea 
of tiie earth snoh as it existed in the mind of the poet, but there is 
efidenUy an advance upon the knowledge possessed by Homer. 

13. We may hero pass over what are called the Oyclie poets and 
ilM Homeric hymns, as tiie works of the former are ahncet entirely 
losty and the ntter scarcely enable ns to form an estimate of the 
geographioal knewledge of their authors. The same may be said 
of the poems bearing uie name of Orpheus and of the Batrachomyo- 
maohia, even looking apart ftom the fact that they are the produc- 
tions of a compamtively late period. However, when these poets, 
in whoee numDer we may ev^n include Aeschylus, allude to geogra- 
fhioal matters, they generally adopt the views of their predecessors, 
whence Aeschylus, for example, still speaks of Oceanus as a river 
Amine immd the earth. But we must net infer from this that 
either Be or his oontemporaries actually entertained these and similar 
viewBy for the intercourse with foreign countries had been greatly 
extended in the time of Aeschylus, and numerous Greek colonies in 
the west and east must have made the G-reeks perfectly familiar 
with the eoasts of countries about which in the Homeric ages &bu- 
hiufl reports only were current. The truth probably is, that the 
poets of later ageS; though they themselves possessed more correct 
nformation, adhered in &ir works to those ideas which had become 
popolar through the productions of their predecessors, and fermed, 
as it were, the groundwork of mythical geography. 

14. How much correct geographical knowledge must have been 
extended during the period from Hesiod to Aeschylus, is evident 
from the many and impcnrtant colonies which were planted in the 
west and on the coasts of the Euxine. Not to mention Cumae in 
Campania, which is called the most ancient Greek colony in the 
west, and is said to have been founded in B. C. 1050, it is certain 
that Naxos in Sicily was founded in B. C. 735 by Theocles of 
Ohalois in Euboea, and in the year after Syracuse was planted by 
Archies of €orinth. Other colonies in ihe same quarter followed in 
rapid succession. Thus ^buris was founded by Achaeans in southern 
Italy about B. 0. 720 ; Croton in B. C. 710 ; Tarentum in B. C. 
708 ; Gek in Sicily in R 0. 690 ; Locri in Italy in B. 0. 683, and 
Rh^um in B. 0. 668. The Phoeaeans in Asia Minor are said to 
have heeax the first to make Ions sea voyages, and to have visited 
the Adriatie, Tyirhenia (Btmria), Iberia (Spain), and Tartessus ;* 
and ICasfljlia (luarseilles) in ^ soutii of France was founded by 

* Herod. 1, 168. 
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Pkooaewui Aomi B. 0. 600. Torteasvs in Sptiit ii said to have 
beeQ yifiited by tke Samiaofi even before the Phocaeanft had pm- 
eeeded so fior.^ Ib like maiuier the norih coMt of Africa beoame 
ki^owa dttriog thia period; a Greek oolony was establiafaed at 
Gyrene in B. 0. 687, or itiher, an earlier Greek settlement tlm 
reeeived additional eolonisto. The intereoone with Egypt wis 
opened np in the r^gn of PMunmetic^uBy B. C. 670 — 617, and in 
that of his «ieoe88or, Neeho^ Africa was cinnimnangated by Phoeni- 
eians. At a somewhat later period a similar attempt was made by 
the Persian Sataspes, who intended to sail from the pillars of Hev- 
ooles ronnd Africa and retnm by the Arabian gnlf, bat the under- 
taking was not carried ont' The Black Bea, in ti^e north-east <^ 
G-reeee, had from, eariy times borne the name of the InhosfHtable 
(Jloffos ''Aietpoi), on account of the many dangers to which sailoas 
were believed to be exposed there ; bnt in the course of the seventh 
eentuxy B. C. the commercial e^rprise of the Milesians penetrated 
to its remotest shc^es and phu&ted the ookmies of Heraoleia, Sinope, 
Phasis, DioBcurias, Apollonia, Tomi, and Salmydessos. A better 
knowledge of this once dreaded sea now changed its name into the 
Hospitable (Uvptos Eutccvof), by which it was designated ever after. 
15. While thus, notwithstanding the great extension of geogra- 
phical knowledge, poets continued to speak of distant countaries in 
the same strain as the early epic bards had done, philosophers began 
to speculate upon the mgin of the world, the heEivenly bodies, the 
most important phenomena in nature, and the form of the earth. 
Upon the last of these points, correct notions w^re first arrived at 
by these early thinkers. The first philosophic sohool was that 
founded about B. C. .648 by Thales of Miletus, who himself under- 
took journeys to Egypt and the interior of Asia for the purpose of 
extending hiB geogmphical knowledge. Ashe did not leave bdbind 
him any writings, the statemenis as to his views about the earth are 
very eonfliotini;, and some^ go so far as to assert that aocording to 
his theory the earth had the fcnrm of a globe; but the statement in 
which all seem to agree is, that Thales imagined the heavens to be 
a circular vault, surrounding the earth swimming in the oentre, as 
the shell of an egg surrounds the yolk; the earth itself vras con- 
ceived to have the form of a cylinder or drum swimming in the 
water, as if it were made of wood. Anaximander, the disciple and 
friend of Thales, entertained nearly the same views, but he was the 
first Greek that made a geographical map, and endeavoured to de- 
termine the circumference of the earth and sea.^ He also is said 
to have maintained the spherical form of the earth, but this is con- 
tradicted by Eusebius,^ according to whom he agreed with Thales 

1 Herod. IV. 152. » Herod. IV. i3. » Plutarch, Ve Plac, PHloa, III. 10. 
* Strab. I. p. 7. ed. Casanb. ; Diog. Laert. II. 8. * Pra^arai, Evany. I. 8. 
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in regarding the eartli as a ojHnder. Anaximenes, the sacoeesor 
and disciple of Anaximander, is said to have maintained that the 
earth had the form of a fish resting with its breadth upon the com- 
pressed air below it. The other philosophical schoob^ such as the 
£leatic and the atomistic, did not do much for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge; but the school of Pythagoras is expressly 
stated to have maintained {he doctrine that the earth was a globe 
(globus, 04»cwpa) and inhabited on all sides. ^ But this again seems 
to be contradicted by another statement, according to which Pytha- 
goras regarded the earth as a circular plain f it is however by no 
means improbable that Pythagoras should have maintained the 
spherical form of the earth, seeing that long before his time heaven 
was believed to have that form. At all events it seems clear that 
this notion prevailed in the school of Pythagoras, though he him- 
self may not have been the author of it. 

16. But while the ideas entertained in the schools of the philo- 
sophers were still vague and indefinite, geography made great pro- 
gress in consequence of foreign wars, the extended commerce and 
navigation, and also through actual surveys of countries and seas. 
The natural curiosity of the Greeks and the desire to collect the 
legends connected with certain tribes, cities, and families, led several 
persons to make such collections, in which truth and fiction were 
BtiU combined, but which must nevertheless have contained a con- 
siderable amount of detailed geographical information. The authors 
of these collections were called logographers (xoyoypa^ot), and their 
works, all of which, except a few fragments, are now lost, were the 
precursors of real history. The earliest of these logographers was 
Cadmus of Miletus, who flourished about B. C. 520; then follow 
Pherecydes of Leros ; Charon of Lampsacus, whose work is said to 
have contained much information about Persia, Ethiopia, and Libya; 
Xanthus of Sardes ; Dionysius of Miletus or Samos, who is believed 
to have written a description of the whole earth; Hecataeus of 
Miletus, who was r^ardedas the best geographer of his time, and 
wrote a work entitled r^$ ttcpiodo;, which contained a description of 
the then known parts of the world, Asia, Europe, and Libya; and 
lastly two authors of the name of Hellanicus, the one of whom was 
a native of the island of Lesbos, and the other of Miletus. 

1 Diog. Laert. VIII. 19. §. 25. « Diog. Laert. VIII. 26. §. 48. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PERIOD OF HISTORIOAL aSOGBAPHT, JHOM ABOUT B. 0. 450, THS 
AGS OP fiERODOTXJ^ IK)WN TO B. 0. 276^ OR IHS ZIMS OP 
£RATOSTHRN£S. 

1. The period we are now considering is the age of the great 
Hstorians of Greece^ Herodotus, Ctesias, Thucjdides, Xenophon^ 
Ephoros, and TheopompTis, and of the geographers Hanno, Himilco, 
Scylax, Fytheas, tlathymenes, Antiochus, Eudoxus, Hecataeus, 
Dieaearchus and Timaens, to whom most be added some of the 
companions of Alexander Ae Great, and a few writers who floorished 
in Syria under the Seleucidae. The desire to extend geographical 
knowledge, during this period, was naturally ^ept alive by the 
foundation of new colonies in distant parts, by the increase of com- 
mercial enterprise, and by the results of philosophical speculation 
combined with the reports of travellers who had visited forei^ 
countries. The ideas respecting the form of the earth and its dif- 
ferent countries became more and more correct, though in many 
respects the mythical character still prevailed, for some of the most 
eminent men of that time still cherished a love of the marvellous, 
and were very credulous in regard to legendary stories. 

The first in the series of illustrious men who came forward and 
with the spirit of a true inquirer enlarged both the historical and 
geographic knowledge of his countrymen, was Herodotus of Hali- 
camassus in Caria, who was bom about B. C. 484. He was a man 
of a noble disposition, clear judgment, acute intellect, and great love 
of truth. At a comparatively early period of his life he undertook 
journeys into distant countries; wherever he went, he exercised 
bis great powers of observation and judgment, and in regard to 
those countries which he himself could not visit, he gathered his 
Information with care and circumspection from others. Thus he 
went to Egypt, visiting its most important cities, Memphis, Thebes, 
Heliopolis, Bais, and the pyramids, proceeding south as far as Ele- 
phantine. He also saw a portion of the north coast of Africa, where 
his travels in the sandy desert must have been connected with much 
inconvenience. On that occasion* he visited Cyrene, and seems to 
have advanced as fa.r as Carthage, where however he did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining much information. On his return to Egypt he 
examined its eastern frontiers as far as Arabia. We then find him 
in Phoenicia, Palestine, Babylon, and Colchis on the east of the 
Euxine. He also explored the Propontis and the Euxine with the 
view of determining the size of each. Respecting the northern 
eountries he derived his information from the Greek colonies on the 
Eipdne, though he himself also travelled through a portion of the 
3 
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country of the Scythians and along the coast of Thrace. In Greece 
itself, both on the continent and in the islands, no part seems to hare 
been unknown to him. He spent his later years in Greece, and 
especially at Athens, until in B. C. 443 he joined the colonists pro- 
ceeding to Thurii, "where he appears to have died. 

His historical work in nine books embraces the history of the 
Persian wars until the flight of Xerxes from Greece, but contains 
accounts of all the nations of whom in the course of his narrative he 
is led to speak. Although he was an acute and accurate investi- 
gator of geographical matters, and although the speculations of the 
Ionic philosophers might have led him to form accurate concep- 
tions, yet he was unable to rise to the idea that the earth was a 
globe. He still believed that it was a kind of disk of an oval form 
surrounded by the Oceanus, which, however, he no longer regarded 
as a river, but as a great sea. He even treats the idea of the earth 
being a globe as ridiculous.' jELe divides all the inhabited earth 
into two great halves, which are separated by the straits of Gib- 
raltar, the Mediterranean, the Euxine, the river Phasis, the Caspian 
Sea, and the river Araxes. The northern portion he calls Europe 
and the southern Asia. In this division he treats Libya (Africa) 
as a peninsula of Asia,' and believes that in length Europe sur- 
passes Asia and Libya put together, while in breadth it is incom- 
parably larger than they.' His knowledge of Europe is, on the 
whole, very correct, though he is better acquainted with its eastern 
than with its western parts, and he himself owns that he can give 
no accurate information about the western countries of Europe.* 
All he states is that the Phocaeans visited the Adriatic, Tyrrhenia, 
Iberia, and Tartessus. Beyond the pillars of Hercules he knows 
Gadeira or Gades (^Cadtz), and the fact that tin and amber were 
brought from the extreme ends of Europe; he cannot, hoyever, 
determine the site of the islands called Cassiterides whence tin was 
imported into the southern and eastern countries; and the river 
Eridanus, whence amber was derived, is in his eyes nothing but a 
poetical fiction.* In the west of Europe and beyond the pillars of 
Hercules he places the Celts, near whose city of Pyrene the river 
Istrus has its sources; this river itself divides Europe into two 
equal parts. The extreme west is inhabited by the Cynesii, the 
neighbours of the Celts. Eome. seems to have been unknown to 
him, at least he does not mention it, and the name Italy is with him 
confined to the southern parts of the peninsula. Sicily (Sicania or 
Sicilia) was well known to him; and he was also acquainted with 
Oenotria, Tyrrhenia, and Umbria. In the south-east of Europe, 
Greece, Macedonia, and Thrace, he is perfectly at home, and even 
some of the more northern countries and rivers were better known 
to him than to some of the later geographers. The Istrus, th^ 

I IV. 86. » dicr^, IV. 41. » IV. 42. * IV. 42. « IIL 115. 
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largest riyer he kneW; is said to receire fire nortlieni and ten 
southern tributaries.' He also speaks of the Boiysthenes and 
Tanus. Among the northern nations of Europe, he mentions the 
Scythians, who are diyided into several tribes, such as the royal 
Scythians, the nomadic Scythians, and the agricultural Scythians. 
Next to them he places the Getae on the Istms, the Agathyrsi on 
the river Maris, and the Alazones on the Boiysthenes. Further 
north he mentions the Melanchlaenae (Blackcoats), on the north-east 
of them the Aigippaei (Baldheads) who seem to have been a 
priestly tribe or caste, and on the north-west the fiibulous Issedones 
who are said to have had only one eye.' The itorthem and eastern 
extremities of the earth's disk are peopled by the Hyperborei, Ari- 
maspae, and other fabulous and monstrous beings, which were 
pushed farther and fiirther away, the more the dbtant parts of the 
earth became known. 

In Asia, Herodotus describes the country of the Persians as ex- 
tending to the southern or Erythraean sea. The countries to the 
north of them are occupied by the Medes and Saspeires, and still 
further north we have the Colchians, who dwell on tiie shores of the 
northern sea into which the Fhasis empties itself. These four 
nations are conceived to dwell between two great seas, and from the 
region they inhabit two peninsulas extend westward. The one com- 
mencing in the north near the Phasis extends along the Euxine 
and Hellespont as far as cape Sigeion in Troas, and in the south 
from the bay of Myriandros and Phoenicia to cape Triopion in Caria. 
The whole of this peninsula is inhabited by 30 nations. The second 
peninsula beginning in the country of the Persians, comprises Persia, 
Assyria, and Arabia, and terminates at the Arabian gulf, into which 
Darius cut a canal from the Nile; but on the side of Phoenicia this 
peninsula is bounded by the Mediterranean, and extends as far as 
Egypt where it terminates.' Herodotus considers Asia to be in- 
habited as far as India, but beyond it there are deserts about which 
nobody knows anything. 

In regard to the seas and rivers of Asia, he knows that the Cas- 
pian is a lake, whose entire length is a fifteen days' sail in a rowing 
vessel, and its greatest breadth a sail' of eight days. The othei 
waters, such as the Euxine, the Bosporus, the Propontis, and the 
Hellespont appear to have been actually measured either by Herod- 
otus himself or by others from whom he derived his information. 
The great rivers of Asia known to him are the Euphrates, Tigris, 
Araxes, and Indus, though he does not always possess a correct 
knowledge of their courses. 

Egypt and Libya, through which he himself had travelled, are 
described very fully. In Egypt, he knows the two cataracts of the 
Nile, describes the country above Elephantine, mentions Meroe, the 
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oaaital of ilia BfthiopiaiiB, aad the oonntty of the Avtomoliy wbo 
oalled themselves Aamach, and were a four months' sail frmn £lo> 
phsntioe. Of the oountiy beyond the Automola he knows aothing 
snd believes that it is vunhabkable on aoooant of the exoessive 
heat. Along the north ooast of Libya he is aeqnunted with many 
nations, am<Hig which the most important are the Adyrmachidae, 
the Nasamonesy the Psylliy the Maeae, the Qindones, the Lotophagi 
who are mentioned even in Homer, and derived their name <' Lotos 
eaters" from a idant lotos which yielded them bread and wine; and 
lastly the Malchyes who dwelt abont the river Triton and hkke Tri- 
tonis. Bey(Mid these he knows little or nothing, though he may 
have seen Carthage, whose commerce with a people beyond the 
pillars of Hercules he notices. Traversing Africa in another direo> 
tion he mentions the Ammonians, at a distance of a ten days' jour- 
ney, and from them a sandy desert extends as far as the pillars of 
Hercules. Li this desert he conceives a number of salt hills, at a 
distance of a ten da^s' journey from one another; from the top of 
each, he says, a spnng of fresh water gushes forth, and the district 
around each is inhabited by men. Next to the oasis of Ammonium 
is that of Augila, whither the Nasamones go to coUect the lipe 
dates. At a distance of a ten days' journey from Augila he places 
the nation of the Garamantes, and at an equal distance frt>m these 
the Atarantes, who had no personal names, and sahited the rising 
sun with curses because his heat was hurtful to them and their 
country. The last group of men is that of the Atlantes about the 
steep and rugged mountain range of Atlas, which is so high, he 
says, that you cannot see its summit, it being always enveloped in 
clouds. This mountain was regarded |S the pillar on which the 
heavens rested. 

2. In this account which Herodotus gives of the earth and its 
inhabitants, fjGibles and marvellous stories still form a striking ingre- 
dient, and for some time after him that which was strange and won^ 
derful seems to have had a peculiar charm for the Greeks. For 
even the physician Ctesias, who lived at the court of the Persian 
king Artaxerxes U, about B. C. 400, and might have collected 
accurate information, wrote a history of several Asiatic nations, in 
which fables were so much intermixed, especially in his account of 
Lidia, that even the ancients themselves placed no confidence in his 
reports. Thucydides of Athens, who lived during the time of the 
Peloponnesian war, of whidi he wrote the history, furnishes us a 
vivid picture of the intercourse of the Greeks with one another and 
with Egypt, Libya, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and the Euxine. Geo- 
graphy is still more indebted to Xenophon, who in his Anabasis and 
Cyropaedeia furnishes accurate information of several Asiatic coun- 
tries which had until then been scarcely known to the Greeks, 
except, perhaps, to a few merchants. Theopompus in his historical 
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work gave moch infonnation about tiie Adriatic, the Ionian sea, 
and o^er parts of the ancient world, but he does not se^n to have 
been always very correct. 

3. Another great source of geographical informatioQ both for the 
ancients themselves and, so far as Ihey still exist, for us also, we 
the Peripli (ttspinhai), that is, descriptions of the eoasts of certain 
seas, in which the towns, ports, and promontories are enumerated, 
and often with their distances from one another. These peripli 
were drawn up for the guidance of sailors who had occasion to visit 
those seas for commercial and other purposes. Several of them are 
still extant, and often furnish information about places on the coasts 
of which we should otherwise be entirely ignorant. The most an- 
cient of these peripli is that composed by the Carthaginian Hanno, 
who seems to have Hved about the year B. C. 500, and is said to 
have been sent out by his countrymen with a fleet of 60 ships and a 
vast number of men and women to sail through the pillars of Her- 
cules round the western coast of Libya with the view of establishing 
Carthaginian settlements. Hanno wrote an offioial report of this 
expedition, of which we still possess a Greek translation. About 
the same time another Carthaginian, Himilco, was sent out to exa^ 
mine the western coasts of Europe; after a voyage of four months, 
he is said to have reached the coast of Elbion and Herod; but ail 
he said about the northern seas seems to have been calculated to 
deter other navigators from following in his footsteps; they were 
described as covered with darkness, and full of shallowiS and hide- 
ous monsters. The most ancient among the G-reek peripli of which 
we know, is that of Scylax of Caryanda in Caria who probably lived 
about the time of Philip of Macedonia, the father of Alexandw the 
Great. His work, which has come down to us, is a periplus of tiie 
Mediterranean, describing the coasts of Europe, Asia, and Libya; 
he proceeds even beyond the pillars of Hercules as fiEur as the island 
of cJeme. About the same time two Greeks of Massilia, Pytheas 
and Euthymenes distinguished themselves as navigators and writers 
of voyages. Pytheajs sailed from Manilla along the coasts of Gaul 
and Spain, through the pillars of Hercules, and along the western 
coast of Europe untU he came to the British islands. He pretended 
to have even advanced beyond them, to the 66*'' degree ci latitude; 
he there came into a region, where the air was no longer discernible 
from the water, but formed a mixture, through which it was impos- 
sible to sail. The inhabitants are said to have called tiieir oountiy 
Thule. Euthymenes also passed through the pillars of Heroules, 
but sailed into the southern ocean for the purpose of making dis- 
coveries there, and asserted to have found out that the Nile flowed 
from the great ocean through Ethiopia and Egypt into the Mediter- 
ranean. 

4. The many detailed accounts of distant parts of the earth which 
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thus reached tlie G-reeks, coald not but exercise an influence upon 
their geographical systems. Hence we observe during this period 
some serious endeavours to correct the current notions about the 
form and different parts of the earth ; and a number of geographers 
were induced partly by other causes, and partly by the expeditions 
of Alexander the Great and Seleucus Nicator into eastern Asia, to 
collect the discoveries that had been made. One of these was An- 
tiochus of Syracuse, about B. C. 400, who wrote on Sicily and Italy, 
especially the Greek colonies in those parts. Somewhat later, about 
B. C. 360, Eudoxus of Cnidus, a great mathematician and geog- 
rapher, wrote a description (ytfpto5oj y^j) of the earth. Hecataeus 
of Abdera in Thrace, a contemporary of Alexander the Great, com- 
posed a work on the Hyperboreans. Dicaearchus of Messana in 
Sicily, about B. C. 310, wrote, among other works, one on Greece 
and another on the measurement of mountains. His maps of Greece 
must have been very accurate, as they were highly valued by Cicero 
and Atticus. Even before Dicaearchus, one Phileas had written 
about Asia and the coasts of the Mediterranean and the Euxine. 
Timaeus of Sicily, lastly, who lived about B. C. 280, wrote several 
historico-geographical works. 

5. But it is more particularly the geographers who accompanied 
Alexander the Great on his Asiatic expedition, that extended the 
knowledge of their contemporaries. That expedition of the Mace- 
donian conqueror all at once threw a flood of light upon the coun- 
tries of central and eastern Asia, for he carried his arms into the 
regions east of the river Indus which until then had been regarded 
as the boundary of the inhabited earth. He was accompanied by 
men whose business it was to explore the countries and record the 
discoveries that were made. The most distinguished among the 
men thus employed was the admiral Nearchus, who by the com- 
mand of his king sailed down the Indus, and from its mouth round 
the south coast of Asia as far as the mouth of the Euphrates. The 
diary kept by Nearchus during the voyage which lasted five months 
is preserved in Arrian's account of India. There existed in anti- 
quity several other accounts of this voyage, as, for example, that by 
Androsthenes, a companion of Nearchus. Onesicritus, one of the 
companions of Alexander, wrote a work on the eastern countries, in 
which he is said to have introduced much that was fabulous. He 
stated that the extent of India was immense, being one third of the 
whole inhabited earth. He mentioned the celebrated island of 
Taprobane, which according to him was situated at a distance of a 
twenty days' sail from the main land. He was most minute in his 
description of the empire of king Musicanus, who ruled over the 
southern part of India. Cleitarchus, another of Alexander's com- 
panions, wrote about India and the islands in the southern ocean, 
though he does not seem to have been a very trustworthy author. 
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Some less important geographers belonging to the expedition of 
Alexander, were Anaximenes of LampsacuSy and the two great his- 
torians of the expedition, Ptolemy, the son of Lagos, and Aria- 
tobulos. Archelans, sumamed the chorographer, described the 
countries traversed by Alexander; and was probably likewise one of 
his companions. 

6. The next impulse to the oomposition of geographical works 
was given by the expedition of Seleucus Nicator, who after the 
division of the Macedonian empire, became the founder of the 
Syrian monarchy, and penetrated eastward aa &r as the Ganges. 
The principal geographers of this period are: Megasthenes, who 
wa3 sent by Seleucus to the Indian Sandracottus to ratify the treaty 
concluded with him. After having stayed for several years with 
him, he returned and wrote a report of all he had seen and heard ; 
but like all the other writers on India, and even more than they, he 
indulged in spreading the most &bulous stories. After him Dai- 
machus went te India, being sent by Seleucus Nicator as ambas- 
sador to AUitrochades, the son and successor of Sandracottus. He 
too remained for a time at Palibothra, and wrote a work on India. 
Patrocles, the admiral of Seleucus Nicator and his son AntioohuSy 
was one of the best among the geographers who wrote on the East, 
for he himself possessed extensive knowledge, and was allowed to 
make use of the descriptions which Xenocles, ^e treasurer of Alex- 
ander, had made of the countries visited by him. 

7. The many authors we have here enumerated were engaged 
partly in recording what they had seen and heard, or believed to 
have seen and heard, and partly in correcting and improving the 
geographical systems of their predecessors. The zeal thus once 
roused did not cool very easily or very soon, for there were many 
circumstances, which, as we shall see hereafter, kept it alive. 
Before concluding this chapter we must notice the royal roads 
which traversed Asia in different directions, and contributed not a 
little to the increase of geographical knowledge. Herodotus^ de- 
scribes some of them very minutely and marks the distances. One, 
for example, leading from Sardes to Susa, passed through cultivated 
countries and could be travelled on with perfect safety. At certain 
distances resting places of great splendour were built, and its whole 
length is said to have been a journey of 91 days. Another great 
road* led from Mesopotamia by Ecbatana, through the Caspian 
gates (pass), by Hecatompylos in Parthia, Alexandria near mount 
Paropamisus, and across the rivers Ohoes and Indus into India. A 
third led from Alexandria in Asia northward to Bactra or Zariacrpa, 
and thence by Maracanda to the river Jaxartes and the Issedones. 
The road by which goods were carried from Babylonia to the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, ran in the north through the steppes of Me- 
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flopotamia, and reaciied ttie Enphmtes near Antbemosia, whence it 
proceeded westward to the sea-coast. Libya too contained great 
commercial roads, as we learn from Herodotus;* in the south, for 
example, there was one leading from Meroe, the natural resting 
place of the southern or Ethiopian caravans on their way to Ele- 
phantine. 

8. The erroneotis notions about the form of the earth were 
entirely abandoned during this period in the schools of speculative 
philosophy, and the idea of the earth having the form of a globe 
was gradually adopted by all persons of education. Plato did not 
indeed express his opinion distinctly upon this point, though there 
can be little doubt that he regarded the earth as a globe. Aris- 
totle' is very explicit, and speaJcs of the form of the earth as sphe- 
rical and as necessarily so, as he proves fh)m the shadow of the 
earth when thrown upon the moon during an eclipse of the latter, 
as well as from other circumstances. Dica^archus, his disciple, was 
decidedly of the same opinion, which he supported by astronomical 
reasons not noticed by his great master. The ^ics who adopted 
the same view became its most zealous supporters, and the more 
convincing the proofs were which these and other philosophers ad- 
duced, the more surprising is it to find that Epicurus and hk 
fichool could not be persuaded of this fact, but continued to main- 
tain the belief that the eardi was a disk resting on air in the centre 
of the firmament. Their astronomical notions were altogether some- 
what of a puerile character. Their credulity, however, though it 
may have been shared by the multitude, could not retard ike pro- 
gress of real scientific inquiries. 



CHAPTER III. 

PERIOB OF SYSTEMATIC GEOOBAPHT, FROM SRATOSTHENSS TO 
PTOLEMY, THAT IS, PROM B. 0. 276 TO A. D. 161. 

1. The spirit of scientific inquiry to which a great impulse had 
been given by Aristotle and his school, reached its highest develop- 
ment at Alexandria in Egypt under the first Ptolemies. Mathe- 
matics and the physical and mechanical sciences were pursued there 
during this period with extraordinary vigour and assiduity, and this 
could not but exercise an important influence upon the study of 
geography. The Eomans during this same period extended theii 
empire over nearly the whole of the world so far aa it was then 
known, and no doubt contributed much towards a general difiiision 
of accurate geographical knowledge, but it is to be regretted that no 
Boman set himself the task of collecting all the materials and com- 
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bioing them in a systematic W(»rk like that of ihe Greek Strabo. 
Alexandria in Egypt, at o^e of the mouths of the Nile, became not 
only the most important commercial city of the ancient world, but, 
owing to the taste and liberality of the first Ptolemies, it was at the 
same time the principal seat of literature, science, and art. The 
geographical materials which had been accumulated during the pre- 
ceding period, when digested by competent men, oould not fail to 
bring about a complete change, and establish all geographical theo- 
ries on a more sound and practical basis. Henee we cannot much 
wonder, that Eratosthenes all at once became the founder of a 
rational and scientific system of geography. He was a native of 
Cyrene, and being invited by Ptolemy Euergetes to the post of 
librarian at Alexandria, he was placed in the most fftvorable circum- 
stances, having at his command all the works of his predeoessoiB. 
He composed a great geographical work in three books, containing 
a systematic digest of every thing that had until then been written 
on this subject, and at the same time investigations about the 
changes produced on the earth's surface by fire, water, earthquakes, 
and the like. The first book treated of the labours of his predeces- 
sors, in the second he explained what is called mathematieal geog- 
raphy, and in the third the historical geography. His d^trine was 
that the earth as well as the whole firmament had the form of a 
globe, that both turned round the same axis, and had the same 
centre. The earth, however,- was in his opinion not a perfect globe 
like one made by a turner, but he recognised certain irregularities. 
The earth, like the firmament, was farther divided by a line, (aequa- 
tor) into two equal parts, the northern and the southern hemi- 
spheres;, he placed all the known and inhabited parts of the earth 
in the northern hemisphere, which formed scarcely the eighth part 
of the whole earth, all the rest being uninhabitable on account of 
the excessive heat in the south and the excessive cold in the north. 
With the aid of geometry and astronomy, he undertook a fresh 
measurement of the earth, and discovered the circumference of our 
globe to be 252,000 stadia, calculating the distance from the equa- 
tor to the pole at 63,000 stadia, which multiplied by four produces 
the above mentioned total. He farther divided the circle of the 
equator into 360 degrees, and calculated every degree at 700 stadia, 
which j^in gives 252,000 for the whole of the equator. The 
length of the inhabited earth was calculated by Eratosthenes at 
78,000 stadia, and its breadth at 38,000, so that the length was 
more than double the breadth. A line parallel to the equator and 
passing through the island of Rhodes, Caria, Lycaonia, Cataonia, 
Media, and the Caspian gates as far as the Indian Caucasus, divided, 
according to him, the inhabited earth into two equal halves, the 
northern part being Europe and the southern Asia. The whole 
earth presented itself to his mind as an island in the form of a 
3* 
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Maoedonian chlamys, sanonnded by the ocean, and as snch it was 
represented in a map which he constructed with great care, thongh 
it was not free from serious inaccuracies arising from the nature of 
its constmction. His historical knowledge of the earth was more 
extensive than it had been with most of his predecessors. In the 
East he was acquainted with all the countries as far as Thinae, a 
town of the Serae, and with the island of Taprobane ( Ceylon) ; in 
the West his knowledge extended to the Promontorium Sacrum in 
Iberia (/San Fifteen to). In the North the island of Thule, and in 
the South the cinnamon region on the coast of Ethiopia, formed the 
limits of his gec^raphical knowledge. 

2. Although the system of Eratosthenes continued to be regarded 
by his successors as their model, yet many of its details were dis- 
puted by them. Hipparchus of Nicaea, about B. C. 150, was one 
of the bitterest opponents of Eratosthenes ; he wrote a criticism of 
him in which he blamed him in unmeasured terms, though fre- 
quently he only proved that Eratosthenes was not quite correct 
without being himself able to rectify his statements. It cannot 
however, be denied that Hipparchus spared neither trouble nor 
expense to discover the truth. In many instances he indicated the 
polar heigbfc more correctly than his predecessor, and showed that 
Eratosthenes' meridian which was drawn through MeroS and Alex- 
andria was a little crooked. He estimated the length of the in- 
habited earth pretty nearly as Eratosthenes had done, at 70,000 
stadia, but its breadth at 46,200. In regard to his positive or his- 
torical knowledge of the earth, we know that, like Eratosthenes, he 
believed the Istrus to flow with one arm into the Adriatic, and with 
another into the Euxine; Taprobane, however, he did not regard as 
an island, but as a part of a new continent. 

3. Polybius the historian (about B. C. 150) is likewise an author 
to whom geography is much indebted. Ihiring his extensive tra- 
vels he collected much valuable information about geographical and 
chorographical subjects, which he introduced in his great historical 
work. He, like his predecessors, regards the earth as a globe, 
which he divides into three parts, Asia, Libya, and Europe. The 
Tanais in the north and the Nile in the south form, according to 
him, the boundaries between Asia on the one hand, and Europe and 
Libya on the other. The name Libya is applied by him to the 
country from the pillars of Hercules to the Nile, and Europe ex- 
tends frona the Tamds to the pillars of Hercules. The surface of 
the earth is divided into six zones, and the land about the equator 
IS inhabited. Europe is described as having several projecting 
peninsulas, and is smaller than Asia and Libya put together^ but 
the countries in the north of Europe were unknown to him. 

4. By &r the most important of all the ancient geographers is 
Strabo, a native of Amaseia in Pontus, who flourished about the 
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time of our Saviour^ and whose great work on geograplij baa oome 
down to us almost entire. He was a man of very cultLvated mind 
and large intelleet, who had devoted himself to philosophical and 
historical studies no less than to geography. He himself appears to 
have visited many countries, such as Egypt, ^^Jy >^<^ Ethiopia, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with all the productions of his pre- 
decessors. In his work on geography he took Eratosthenes' system 
for his hasis, hut carefully availed himself of ^he ccnrrections made 
hy subsequent writers, of the discoveries of travellers, and of his 
own observations. He proceeded on the supposition that a geo- 
grapher must possess a competent knowledge of geometry and astro- 
nomy, and that he ought to pay greater attention to the natural 
features of the countries and nations and their natural divisions than 
to those accidental circumstances depending upon the caprices of 
princes and conquerors, which cannot be lasting. Nay he goes so 
far aa to demand that a geographer should be acquainted with the 
plants, animals, and everything dse produced in the different coun- 
tries and seas. 

With Strabo it was, of course, an established &ct that both the 
firmament and the earth had the form of a globe or sphere, and that 
eveiything was attracted by the centre which was ccmimon to the 
earth and the firmament. The heavens, according to him, move 
round the earth from east to west, and along with the heavens the 
fixed stars also move always at equal distances from the pole, 
whereby they describe certain circles, of which the equator, the two 
tropics, and the polar circles are the most important. He too re- 
gards the inhabited earth as having the form of a chlamys, of which 
the eastern, but more especially the western, ends are very narrow. 
The extent of his actual knowledge of the earth is, on the whole, 
the same as that possessed by Eratosthenes, but in several inistances 
he censures and corrects his great predecessor. The countries in 
the extreme north are those of the Scythians and Odts, in the ex- 
treme south Ethiopia, in the extreme east India, and in the west 
Iberia, so that the Iberians and Indians were antipodes, an idea 
which was combated by the early Christian writers, who regarded 
the earth as a square.^ leme (Ireland) was to him the extreme 
point in the north to which ships could penetrate, and he does not 
believe in the existence of an island Thule; in the East he, Kke 
Eratosthenes, assumes that Thinae is the extreme point, and in the 
west the Promontorium Sacrum. His notion of the Istrus is correct, 
for he represents that river as having its sources in the Hercynian 
forest and discharging itself into the Euxine. The Ganges is de- 
scribed by him as the greatest of all rivers on earth, the second in 
importance is the Indus, and next to it come tl^e Istrus and the 
Nile. In Germany he knows the Suevi between the Bhine and the 
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Elbe; the country b^ond the latter of these riyers is inhabited by 
the Hermunduri and Longobardi. 

5. There are a few other geographers belonging to this period, 
who deserve to be mentioned in this place, because they treated of 
separate countries, and are frequently referred to in the comprehen- 
siye work of Strabo. The first of these is Agatharohides of Onidos, 
who lived about B. C. 120, and wrote several ge(^:raphical treatises 
which are lost, except a Periplus of the Red Sea, and some frag- 
ments about Egypt. Artemidorus of Ephesus, about B. C. 110, 
wrote a Periplus of the Inner or Mediterranean Sea, of which Strabo 
made great use, and of which an abridgment was made by Marcia- 
nus Heracleota. The Periplus of the Euzine and that of the Palus 
Maeotis, both of which have come down to us without the names of 
their authors, seem to have been drawn up about the time of Arte- 
midorus. Geminus, probably a native of Rhodes, about B. C. 66, 
was distinguished as an astronomer and wrote a work on Phaeno- 
mena; Scymnus of Chios, about B. 0. 100, wrote a manual of 
geography in iambic verse, and Dionysius, sumamed Periegetes, 
probably about the time of Augustus, composed a similar work in 
hexameter verse which is still extant. 

6. Towards the end of this period, another great geographer arose 
whose special merit consisted in a new and improved method of 
fixing the sites of places apd in the skilful construction of maps. 
This waa Marinus, a Phoenician of Tyre, who lived about A. D. 150. 
He was the precursor of Ptolemaeus, and accordingly forms the 
transition from this to the following period. Although we do not 
exactly know what works Marinus composed, yet we learn from 
Ptolemaeus, who alone speaks of him, that he invented a new 
method of drawing maps; but they contained this fault, that he 
drew the figure of the inhabited earth as a plane surface, whereby 
he was obliged to draw the parallels and meridians as straight lines, 
though in reality they are circles. He calculated the circumference 
of the earth at 180,000 stadia, the length of the inhabited portion 
at 90,000, and its breadth at 43,000. He drew the first meridian 
through the Islands of the Blessed of the north-west coast of Africa, 
rejected the notion that the land had the form of a chlamys, and 
believed that Asia and Africa were connected in the south. There 
is another geographer who is referred to by Strabo in his descrip- 
tion of Italy under the designation of the Ohorographer, but of 
whose life and even name nothing is known, except that he must 
have lived before Strabo. Many conjectures have been ventured 
as to who this author may be, but nothing certain can be said of the 
matter. 

7. The Romans who during this period became masters of nearly 
the whole of the known world, threw a vast deal of light upon the 
west and north of Europe; much of the information contained in 
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Strabo mxtst Itaye been obtained tbrongh tbe Romans, for it mui 
they that first opened up the British islands, and penetrated in ihe 
north to the river Elbe and in the north-east as far as the Dniester. 
But notwithstanding the extraordinary means thns placed at their 
disposal, no great author arose among them to produce a work simi- 
lar to that of Strabo. During the Punic wars they beoame tho- 
roughly acquainted with Spain and the territory of Carthage; Julius 
Caesar first subdued all Gaul and then inyaded Britain, about which 
until then the most &bulou8 reports had been current; Germanicus 
explored the German ocean ; and the wars in Germany under Au- 
gustus and Tiberius made the Bomans acquainted wiUi ne«4y the 
whole of Germany. Caesar had commenced the measurement and 
description of all the provinces of the Roman empire, which under- 
taking was completed by Augustus and his friend Agrippa. The 
tables contuning these measurements were set up in public to be 
consulted and made use of by those who took an interest in the 
subject. The elder Pliny availed himself of these tables in the 
composition of his great encyclopediac work, but they are now lost. 
Those Romans who undertook to write on geography, partly revived 
ancient and exploded notions, while on the other hand they added 
information gathered by travellers or during the wars that had been 
carried on. Pomponius Mela, a Spaniard who probably flourished 
about A. D. 40, wrote a geographical Manual '^ De Situ Orbis'^ in 
three books, in which he describes the ocean, the most important 
countries of the earth, the mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, &c., and 
on the whole with tolerable correctness; but at the same time he 
displays a considerable love of the marvellous. About Britain he 
knows more ihan any of his predecessors, because the island was 
conquered and made known about that time by the emperor Clau- 
dius. 

8. The elder Pliny, probably bom at Verona in A. D. 23, com- 
posed his celebrated <<Naturalis Historia" in 37 books, a work 
which strongly resembles an encyclopedia, furnishing cosmologioal 
and geographical information, as well as a history of the arts and 
inventions ; it is a production full of learning, though not always 
remarkable for sound judgment, being a compilation made from 
about 2000 authors. The first five books are mainly devoted to 
geography. He availed himself of all the Greek and Latin authors 
and uncritically extracted from them what appeared to him to be 
well established. His credibility is somewhat impaired by his 
credulity and a certain degree of carelessness in compiling his ma- 
terials, but the work is nevertheless for us a vast storehouse of 
information. He also composed a work in 20 books containing an 
account of all the wars which had been carried on between the Ro- 
mans and Germans; but this production, which must have been 
very instructive in regard to the countries north of the Alps, is lost, 
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though the geographical part of it is no doubt incorporated in that 
portion of the Natural History which treats of Germany. At a 
somewhat later period the great historian Tacitus contributed much^ 
especially in his Germania and Agricola, towards a more accurate 
knowledge of the countries on the north of the AlpS; particularly 
Germany and Britain. 

9. Among the philosophers of this period who turned their atten- 
tion to geographical questions, the most distinguished is Posidonins, 
bom at Apameia in Syria about B. C. 135. He is commonly called 
a Khodian because he lived for a long time at Rhodes, where he 
gained great reputation as an expounder of the philosophy of the 
Stoics. He was afterwards sent as ambassador to Rome, and tra- 
yelled through Spain, Italy, and a part of Gaul, everywhere gather- 
ing information which he published in a number of books, one of 
which bore the title "On the Universe," and another "On the 
Ocean". According to Posidonius the inhabited earth stretched 
through the northern temperate zone in the form of a sling (<s^ep66v7j\ 
its greatest breadth from north to south being in the middle, while 
its two ends in the east and west were narrower, though India was 
broader than the western extremity.^ The whole is surrounded by 
the ocean, and he believed in the fact that Libya had once been 
circumnavigated by the Phoenicians. The length of the earth was 
according to him 70,000 stadia, amounting to more than one half 
of the earth's circumference. The great Roman orator M. Tullius 
Cicero, who did not enter particularly into geographical inquiries, 
expresses himself in his " Disputationes Tusculanae" upon the 
earth as follows : — ^the globe of the earth rises out of the sea, is 
fixed in the centre of the universe, is inhabitable and inhabited on 
both sides; the side inhabited by us is the northern, the other 
which is unknown to us, is the southern, and is called by the Greeks 
aurtlx^v } the other parts are uninhabited, because they are either 
too cold or too hot.' L. Annaeus Seneca, born at Corduba in Spain 
about A. D. 2, also declares the earth to be a globe, and the seas 
and great plains on the earth to be convex and Only apparently flat. 
He is doubtful, however, whether, the earth standing stilly the uni- 
verse moves around it, or whether the universe is at rest and the 
earth in motion, as both opinions had been maintained by astro- 
nomers.' 

1 Agathem. De Geogr. I. 1. ' Cic. Tusc, Disp, I. 28. « Senec. 

Quae9t. NaU III. 28. VII. 2. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERIOD OE MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY, FROM CLAUDIUS PTOLB- 
MAEUS, A. D. 161, TO STEPHANUS OF BYZANTIUM, ABOUT A. D. 
600. 

1. Althongli Eratosthenes and Strabo Bad made matbematical 
geography the basis of their systems, yet Claudius Ptolemaeus was 
the first to view geography from a geometrical point of view. He 
was a native of Pelusium in Egypt, and not only the greatest geo- 
grapher of his age, but equally distinguished as a mathematician, 
astronomer, and musician. The work most important to us is his 
system of geography in 8 books, based upon that of Marinus. It 
consists of three parts ; the first book treats of geography in general 
and the system of Marinus ; the second, beginning with the second 
book and extending to the 4"* chapter of the seventh, consists of dry 
lists of countries, towns, rivers, &c. ; and the remainder contains a 
recapitulation of the whole. Ptolemaeus was the first who used the 
terms longitude and latitude, the degrees of which he carefully 
marks in the case of every country and town. Although after his 
time many of his details were corrected and improved, yet no one 
after him attempted to reform geography as a whole, and his work 
remained the standard book throughout the middle ages until the 
revival of letters in the 15*** century. 

2. He not only assumes but proves that the earth is a globe, 
which according to the most accurate measurements has 180,000 
stadia in circumference ; each degree of this circle of its circum- 
ference accordingly contained 500 stadia. The length of the in- 
habited earth, in his calculation, amounted to only 72,000 stadia, 
and its breadth to 40,000. The eastern boundary was the meridian 
passing through Thinae, and the most western the meridian through 
the Islands of the Blessed, the distance of the eastern meridian 
from that of Alexandria being 119^ degrees, and that of the western 
60i, making together 180 degrees, that is, exactly one half of the 
entire periphery of the earth. But as this would give 90,000 stadia 
as the circumference of the earth, he prefers a circle parallel to the 
equator running through the island of Rhodes, or nearly through 
the middle of the inhabited earth, and this he calculates at 72,000 
stadia. The breadth of the earth is calculated by him from a line 
parallel to the equator running through Meroe, about 16/^ degrees 
from the equator, and extending to a parallel circle passing through 
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Thule, 63 degrees from the equator; and the breadth thus embraces 
79 A degrees, that is nearly 40,000 stadia. 

o. The extent of his geographical knowledge is far greater than 
that possessed by any of his predecessors, for he presents to ns all 
the knowledge which had been accumulated during the preceding 
centuries. He knows that eastern Asia extends beyond the Ganges 
as far as Sinae, the country of the Chinese, which is to the north 
of Serica, but is bounded in the south and east by unknown coun- 
tries. Thinae is the capital of Sinae, and a little to the south of it 
is the great commercial city of Cattigara. He does not conceive 
India as projecting very far south; but he endeavours to fix tiie 
sites of nearly 270 Indian places, and in the case of 39 towns he 
mentions the length of the days. He also knows a great number 
of Indian rivers. The island of Taprobane is described as four 
times larger than it really is. His calculation as to the extent of 
the " golden peninsula" (^Maleid) is more correct, though its length 
is made too great. He imagines that in the extreme south Asia and 
Africa are connected by means of some unknown country, a notion 
which had been entertained by earlier geographers. In the south 
of Libya he knows the mountains of the moon, which were believed 
to contain the sources of the Nile. The extreme point mentioned 
by him in the south-east of Africa is cape Frason. On the west 
coast of Africa he notices the Islands of the Blessed, and in the 
north-west of Europe the Cassiterides or tin islands, Albion (JBri- 
tain), Ivernia (Ireland), and in the extreme north-west the island 
of Thule {Iceland or the Shetland islands). In the north he places 
an island called Scandia, which he descnbes as somewhat smaller 
than Ivernia; he also knows the Danish islands. He is the first 
that gives a tolerably accurate description of the Cimbrian Cher- 
sonesus. He also, like Herodotus, acknowledges that the Hyr- 
canian or Caspian sea is a lake, but conceives it to resemble a 
crescent. 

4. After the time of Ptolemaeus, whose work seems to have 
generally satisfied all men, no geographer of any great importance 
is known in antiquity ; and those who did appear, at best intro- 
duced only some corrections in the details, or furnished only de- 
scriptions of particular countries. Foremost among these stands 
Fausanias, about A. D. 174, by whom we have a description of 
Greece in ten books; he had also travelled in many other countries 
about which he occasionally gives some useful information, though 
in regard to things which he had not seen himself, he appears to be 
rather credulous. Agathemerus, at the commencement of the third 
century, wrote a small work on geography for his pupil Fhilo; it 
consists of only two books, but shows that its author was a man of 
judgment, and notwithstanding its brevity, contains information 
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vhieh is not fonnd even in Strabo. MareianUB of Henioleia in 
PontuSy who seems to have flourished in the beginning of the fifth 
centnry of oar era, wrote a geographical work belonging to the class 
of peripli ; it consists of two parts, each of which begins with a 
learned introduction. The first, ccmsisting of two books, treats on 
the first of the coasts of the Arabian gulf as far as India, and in 
the second of the west coast of Europe and Libya; the last portion 
is lost. ^ The second part, consisting of eleven books, is lost with 
the exception of the introduction. Stephanus of Byzantium, about 
A. D. 470, wrote a large geographical dictionary which he compiled 
from the works of a number of earlier authors ; we now possess only 
an abridgment of this great encyclopedia, which was made by the 
grammarian Hermolaus of Constantinople about A. D. 550. Un- 
fortunately even this abridgment has not come down to us complete ; 
but even in its mutilated condition it is one of the most valuable 
works to the student of ancient geography, and with it we close the 
list of Greek geographers; for what was subsequently done by By- 
zantine writers was not of much importance, and belongs to a period 
which does not come within the scope of the present work. 

5. As the Romans did little te cultivate geography during the 
most prosperous period of the republic, we cannot wonder that 
during the decay of the empire they did still less. Geographers 
in the proper sense of the term do not occur during this period, 
unless we assign that rank to such compilers as Yibius Sequester, 
who wrote a little book about rivers, fountains, lakes, groves, 
marshes, mountains, and nations mentioned by the poets; C. Julius 
Solinus, Aethicus Ister, and P. Victor. But the less the Komans 
did for systematic geography, the more we are indebted to them for 
the Itineraries which were drawn up during this period. Vegetius * 
distinguishes two kinds of itineraries, '^itineraria adnotata'' and 
" itineraria picta". The former consist of lists of places which 
during a journey the traveller had to touch upon on his road; to 
this class belong the two itineraries still extant under the name of 
the emperor Antoninus, the " Provinciarum Bomanarum libellus", 
the "Indiculus civitatum provinciarum Gallicarum", and the 
'^ Itinerarium a Burdigala ad Hierusalem usque, et ab Heradea per 
Aulonam, et per urbem Komam Mediolanum usque''. The second 
kind consists of topographical maps of the Boman empire, of which 
the emperors made use during their military expeditions, and which 
in many respects resembled a map on which all the high roads are 
marked. We still possess a specimen in the so called "Tabula 
Peutingeriana", a sort of map of Europe and Asia, in which the 
countries are not marked according to their real geographical posi- 

1 De Re MUit. III. 6. 
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tion, their bonndaiies, and actual size and form, but one country is 
arbitrarily placed beside the other extending from west to east, and 
without regard to its length and breadth. Hence this table is very 
narrow, but extremely long, and has the form of a broad long rib- 
bon. It derives its name from its former owner, Conrad Peutinger 
of Augsburg, in the reign of the emperor Charles Y } but at pre- 
sent it is in the imperial library at Vienna. The Table as it now 
exists, was probably copied from the original by somo monk, of the 
13th century; but the original was no doubt drawn up during the 
latter period of the Roman empire, perhaps in the reign of Theodo- 
sius I. These itineraries show how much the want of accurate 
geographical information was felt, but the extent of knowledge thej 
display is after all but limited. They are the production of an age 
which forms the close of the ancient world and the beginning of the 
dark or middle ages, in which geography, like most other sciences^ 
ceased to be cultivated, and became stationary or was forgotten^ 
until a new light burst in upon Europe about the middle of the 
fifbeenth century. 



BOOK II. 



EXJBO PE. 

The name of Europe (Eupw**), Europa), which was first 
employed by Herodotus as a designation of a distinct part 
of the world, was derived by the Greeks from Eoropa, the 
daughter of Agenor, king of Tyre. But it must in all 
probability be traced to the Phoenician or Hebrew Aereb, 
■which signifies "evening", or "west", so that Europe is 
properly " the land of the west". 

The extent of country to which this name was applied, was 
not the same at all times. In the most ancient passage^ 
where it occurs, it seems to denote Greece with the exception 
of Peloponnesus ; but in the time of Herodotus it appears to 
have been universally applied to the part of the earth which 
still bears it. Even the boundaries of Europe were not per- 
manently fixed until the time of Ptolemaeus, according to 
whom it extended from the western or Atlantic ocean east- 
ward to the Tanais {I>on)y the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov\ 
the Euxine {Black Sea)j the Propontis {Sea of Marmora\ 
the Hellespont (the Dardanelles)^ and the Aegean. Its 
boundaries in the south were the Mediterranean, and in the 
north the northern ocean. Ancient Europe accordingly was 
bounded by three great seas, the western and northern 
oceans, and the Mediterranean ; its principal countries were 
Hellas, Macedonia, Thrace, Italia, Gallia, Hispania, Germania, 
and European Sarmatia ; and the chief islands belonging to 
it Britannia, Hibemia, Scandia, Sicilia, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Greta, Euboea, and a great number of smaller ones. 

^ Horn, ffi/mn, ad Apoll Fyth. 78, comp. 118. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HELLAS IN GENERAL. 

1. The country called by its own inhabitants Hellas ('EX- 
\oLg\ by the Romans Graecia, and by us Greece, had not 
always the same name nor the same extent. Homer, when 
speaking of the Greets, calls them Danai (Aavaoi'), Argei 
('Apysroi), or Achaei ('Axaioi'). He does indeed use the names 
Hellas and Hellenes, but they denote only the country and 
people out of Peloponnesus, which is itself designated by the 
name of Argos, and its inhabitants by that of Argei. More 
strictly speaking, however, the name Hellas and Hellenes is 
confined in the Homeric poems to a district in southern 
Thessaly, whence it gradually extended to the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and even included Peloponnesus. In the end the 
name Hellas was applied to all the countries inhabited by 
Hellenes, so as to comprise not only the continent of Greece 
and Peloponnesus, but the islands and even Epirus and 
Macedonia as far as the river Strymon. The origin of the 
Latin name Graecia is not quite certain ; we know however 
that a tribe about Dodona in Epirus was originally called 
Graeci (rpaixo/),^ and it is possible that the early Italians, 
having become acquainted with them first, afterwards ex- 
tended their name to all the inhabitants of Greece. After 
the destruction of Corinth in B. C. 146, when Greece was 
subdued by the Romans, it became a Roman province under 
the name of Achaia, from the Achaean league which had 
defended the liberty of Greece against the Romans to the 
last. 

2. Greece in the widest sense, accordingly, embraced the 
whole of the eastern peninsula of Europe, from the south coast 
of Peloponnesus to mount Scordus in the north, and was 
bounded in the west by the Ionian sea and Illyricum, and in 
the east by the Aegean and the river Strymon. The whole 
length of this country from north to south is about 380 miles, 
and its average breadth about 230, while its area, exclusive 
of Macedonia and Epirus, amounts to only 21,121 Engl, 
square miles. But this extent of country is naturally divided 
into three great parts, viz. 1. Peloponnesus (nsXovowTjiros), or 

^ Aristot. Meteor, L 14. 
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the southern peninsula as far as the Tsthtnus of Corinth ; 2. 
Middle or central Greece (*EXXag <fw$x^) from the Isthmus 
and the Corinthian gulf as far as mount Oeta in the north, 
the gulf of Ambracia forming the boundary in the northwest, 
and the Sinus Maliacus in the east. 3. Northern Greece, 
embracing Thessalj, Epirus, and Macedonia. 

2. The question as to the ethnography of Greece or its 
inhabitants has been a subject of much speculation in both 
ancient and modern times, and we shall here only state what 
appears to us the most probable view of the matter. Many 
of the Greek and Roman writers describe the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Greece, Italy, and other parts of Europe as Abo- 
rigines or Earthborn (o^rox^oveg) ; but no one will deny that 
such expressions can have no other rational meaning than 
that the origin of the most ancient inhabitants of those 
countries is buried in utter obscurity. It is admitted on all 
bands that Europe was peopled gradually, and that it received 
its inhabitants from Asia. Consequently all the nations of 
Europe, the Greeks, Italians, Gauls, Iberians, Germans, kc. 
must have migrated into it from the East. No history has 
or could have recorded the period when this immigration took 
place, but we may assume, without fear of being very far 
wrong, that it happened about B. C. 2000 ; it may however 
have lasted for many centuries, and swarms of people prob- 
ably came into the south of Europe at different times and 
landed at different points. Their languages, as far as we 
know them, show that the great majority of them belong to the 
same stock of nations, in other words, that under whatever 
names they migrated into Europe, they were all akin to one 
another, and belonged to the great family of nations now gene- 
rally designated as the Indo-European or Indo-Germanic. The 
first great wave that poured in upon the south of Europe from 
Asia were the Pelasgians, a race which under various names, 
such as Aones, Leleges, Curetes, Hectenes, Graeci, &c. extend- 
ed over Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy. 
Simultaneouslywith them bands of a different race may have im- 
migrated into Europe, but the great body may be fairly desig- 
nated by the name of the Pelasgians who appear most widely 
diffused in the countries already mentioned. Their original 
home appears to have been in the north of India, for the 
Sanscrit, the ancient and sacred language of India, has a very 
marked and decided aflSnity to the languages spoken in south- 
4* 
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crn Europe. That these Pelasgians on their arrival in Eu- 
rope cannot have been Bavages, as many speculative traditions 
would make us believe, is again clear from their language, as 
it contains a vast number of words relating to agriculture 
and other social institutions, which they must have brought 
with them from their original homes. At the time when the 
light of history dawns upon Greece, the name of the Pelas- 
gians almost entirely disappears, and the country is inhabited 
by Hellenes. History does not inform us how this change 
was brought about ; but it is highly probable that the Hel- 
lenes, themselves a branch of the great Pelasgian nation, by 
their superior mental and physical constitution, extended 
from their original homes in Theasaly, and conquered and 
subdued their kinsmen in the other parts of Greece. These 
Hellenes again afterwards appear divided into four great 
branches, the Aeolians, Dorians, lonians and Achaeans. 
The Aeolians spread widely over Thessaly, Boeotia and the 
west of Greece ; and shortly after the Trojan times founded 
a series of colonies on the coast of Asia Minor, and in 
several islands of the Aegean. The Dorians originally 
occupying the countries about mounts Ossa and Olympus in 
Thessaly, migrated northward into Macedonia^ and southward 
into the country of Doris, between mounts Oeta and Parnassus, 
until about B. C. 1100 they conquered nearly the whole of 
Peloponnesus and several of the islands in the south of the 
Aegean, such as Bhodes and Crete. They also effected set- 
tlements on the southwestern coast of Asia Minor. The 
lonians established themselves in Attica, on the north coast 
of Peloponnesus, and in various other parts, until after the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the lonians, 
expelled from Peloponnesus, established the Ionian colonies 
in Asia Minor. The Achaeans, likewise proceeding from 
Thessaly, appear in the earliest times to have occupied the 
greater part of Peloponnesus, where they were subsequently 
subdued by the immigrating Dorians ; but they maintamed 
their independence on the north coast, from which they 
expelled the lonians, and to which they gave their own name 
Achaia. 

If, as the ancients report, and some moderns stiU believe, 
Greece received a portion of her inhabitants from Egypt, 
under Cecrops from Sais and under Danaus from Ghemnis, 
or from Phoenicia under Cadmus, the numbers acoompaaying 
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these chiefs must have been so small that they exercised no 
appreciable influence upon the inhabitants of Greece. The 
latest of these foreign settlers, Pelops, is said to have come 
from Phrygia ; and as the Phrygians undoubtedly belonged 
to the Pelasgians, we may assume that the immigration under 
Pelops, about B. C. 1350, forms the close of "the Pelasgian 
immigration into Greece, the commencement of which we 
have dated about B. C. 2000. 

3. Whether we regard Greece in its relation to other sur- 
rounding countries, or independently as a country by itself, 
it presents to us very remarkable and striking features. It 
is one of the most favoured countries of the ancient world, 
fi>r being situated between the 86^ and 42 degree of latitude, 
and the 37 and 43 of longitude, it forms the most southern 
peninsula of Europe, stretching between Asia and Africa, 
and surrounded on three sides by the Mediterranean, so that 
it enjoys the most easy communication with all the other 
parts of the world. Even the vicinity of Italy, which in 
some respects is still more happily situated, has had con*- 
siderable influence upon the development of Greece. Grreece 
stands in the same relation to the rest of Europe, as Europe 
itself does to the other continents, in the great range of its 
coast compared with the extent of its surface, so that although 
its surface is considerably less than that of the small king- 
dom of Portugal, its coast exceeds that of Portugal and 
Spain put together. But, if we glance at its mountains, 
rivers, lakes, valleys, bays, gulfs, and creeks, and examine 
its productions, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion 
that nature, in distributing her gifts, has observed in Greece 
the greatest moderation. There is no extravagance in any 
respect, for wealth and plenty are every where so coupled 
with poverty and want, that we cannot perceive any where 
either excessive abundance or distressing scarcity. The 
barrenness of Attica for example, though it forms a strong 
contrast with the fertility of Thessaly and Boeotia, yet is 
not altogether unmitigated, and only served as a stimulus to 
the activity and enterprise of its inhabitants. 

4. As to the orography or the mountain system of Greece, 
Macedonia is protected in the north by mounts Scordus and 
Orbelus, both of which belong to the range of mount Hae- 
mufi {Balkan) ; in the south of Macedonia, the northern 
frontier of Greece proper is formed by a range of mountains 
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called the Cambuni, which traverse the country from east to 
west, and separate Thessaly and Epirus from Macedonia 
and niyrictim. About midway this range of mountains is 
intersected by the lofty range of Pindus which proceeds 
southward and forms as it were the backbone of Grreece, 
separating Thessaly on the east from Epirus on the west. 
Mount Pindus then extends in different ramifications to the 
east and west under the names of Aracynthus, Othrys, Oeta, 
Parnassus, Helicon, Parnes, and Pentellcon, as far as Sunion, 
the southernmost promontory of Attica. This rocky skeleton 
gives to the country the character of a continent ; while in 
the east the coast is protected against the inroads of the 
Aegean by mount Olympus, which forms the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Cambunian range, and extends southward in 
an unbroken line to mounts Ossa and Pelion, except at the 
point where the river Peneius has forced its passage into the 
Aegean. The mountain system of Peloponnesus is more 
intricate, but even here we may regard the chains of Ery- 
manthus and Cyllene in the north as the basis, from which 
two ranges proceed almost at right angles to the south. In 
the east a range issues from mount Cyllene and proceeds 
down to the southern extremity of the peninsula under the 
names Stymphalus, Parthenius, Parnon, and Zarax down to 
cape Maleia. The western range, proceeding from mount 
Erymanthus, extends, though not in an unbroken line, south- 
wards under the names of Ph5l6e, Lycaeus, Parrhasius, and 
Taygetus which terminates in cape Taenarum. These two 
ranges extending southward form an extensive midland 
country which is again traversed across by two chains, a 
northern one called mount Trachys, and a southern one 
bearing the names of Scirltis and Boreus, the latter of which 
alone is connected with the western main line of mountains. 
The countries of Argolis, Messenia, and Ells are traversed 
by smaller ranges which issue like ribs from the main chains. 
The Onean, and Geranean mountains in the north-east of 
Peloponnesus and the chain running along the Isthmus of 
Corinth form the connection between the mountain systems 
of the peninsula and those of the mainland. 

6. The river system of Greece as of every other country 
is determined by that of the mountains, for rivers are the 
natural channels by which the waters gathering in the moun- 
tains and plains are drained off. The principal mountains 
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send forth the ehief riv^s, but as the surface of €hreece is 
but amall, the riyers though flowing in some instances from 
lofty mountains, have generally only short courses and are 
not large ; but their number is very great. The principal 
rivers of Greece, which at the same time mark its most im- 
portant water courses, are, 1. The Peneus (llnvsiof) ; in the 
middle ages it bore the name of Salabrias, and is now called 
Salamhria, Its sources are on mount Lacmon, the northern 
part of Findus ; it traverses Thessaly in a great curve, and 
after a course of 500 stadia, during which it receives numer- 
ous tributaries, it flows into the Aegean through the valley 
of Tempo, between mounts Ossa and Olympus. 2. The 
Achelotts (^AxeXuog), now called Aspropctamo^ has its origin 
in the north-west of mount Pindus, flows in a southern direc- 
tion through Epirus, forms the boundary between Acarnania 
and Aetolia, and discharges itself into the Ionian sea op- 
posite the little island of Doliche. 8. The Asdpus (^Atruirot;), 
now Vuriemi in its upper part, and Vuriendi in the lower, 
has its main sources on mount Githaeron in Boeotia, between 
Thebes and Plataeae, and empties itself on the north of 
Ordpus into the Eurlpus, opposite the town of Eretria in 
Euboea. 4. The Alpheus ('AXipsiog), now Bufea or Mufiay 
has its sources not far from those of the Eurotas in the 
southeast of Arcadia near Phylace, traverses Arcadia and 
Elis in a northwestern direction, and after passing by Olym- 
pia empties itself into the Oyparissian bay. 5. The Eurotas 
(Eupcbrag), now in its upper and middle course called Iris and 
Nirisj and in its lower or southern part Basilopotamo, the 
only great river of Laconia, has its origin on the southern 
slope of mount Sciritis in Arcadia, traverses Laconia from 
north to south and empties itself into the Laconian gulf. 
6. The Pamlsus (nacfMiro^), now Pimatzaj in Messenia, flows 
from the mountains in the southwest of Arcadia, passes 
through the rich valley of Messenia, and discharges its 
waters into the Messenian gulf. 

6. Lakes are not uncommon in Greece, and are formed 
chiefly in the valleys of Thessaly and Boeotia. The prin- 
cipal ones are 1. L. Ascuris, ('Atfjioupis) now JEzero, on the 
southwest of mount Olympus near the town of Lapathus. 

2. Boebeis (Boi^tjTg), now Karla^ at the southwestern foot of 
mount Ossa in Thessaly, from which it separates Magnesia. 

3. L. Copais (KwTaT^), in ancient times called Gephissis, and 
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nov Lago di Topoglia^ or lake of lAvadia^ on the Bontbwest 
of mount Ptoon, receives many small rivers and is connected 
with the Eoripus bj subterraneous passages, called catabothra. 
4. L. Hyllce (*TXix4), now Livadhi or lake of Senzinay in the 
vicinity of Thebes in Boeotia, and separated from L. Gopais 
by mount Phicion. 5. L. Stymphalis (SrufA^aX/c), now lake 
of Zaraka^ in the north of Arcadia, south of the town of 
Stymphalus. 6. L. Leme (Atfpvti), in the neighbourhood of 
Argos in Argolis, was thoroughly drained even by the 
ancients, as it was in reality only a marshy swamp. 

7. No other country in Europe is so finely indented by 
bays and creeks as Greece, and is therefore so well fitted to 
make its inhabitants look to the sea as their main element. 
The sea seems at one time to have fearfully struggled against 
the land from the southeast, until its force was broken by 
the projecting promontories. In this manner were formed, 
the Messenian or Asinaean gulf (gulf of Koron), the La- 
conian gulf (g. of Koloeythia or Koloehind)^ the Argolie 
gulf (g. of JNapoli di Romania)^ the Saronic gulf (g. of 
jEgina)y the Maliac gulf (g. of Zeitun)^ and the Thermaic 
gulf (g. of Salonice), All these gulfs and bays penetrate 
deeper into the country than those on the western side of 
Greece, with the exception of the Corinthian gulf (g. of 
Lepanto\ which seems to have arisen during an earthquake 
and forms a separate sea by itself with the gulf of Grissa 
(g. of Salona). The only other bays on the west coast are 
the Gyparissian (g. of Arcadia) and the Ambracian (g. of 
Arta). The principal capes or promontories, beginning from 
the southern point of Peloponnesus and proceeding north- 
ward along the eastern coast are ; Taenaron (c. Matapan\ 
Maleia (c. aS'. Angela), Scyllaeon (c. Skylh) in the southeast 
of Argolis; Sunion (c. Colonni) in the south of Attica; 
Geraeston (c. Mantelo) in the south of Euboea; and Sepias 
(c. S, Georgia) in the south of Magnesia. On the west coast 
of Greece, proceeding from north to south, we first have the 
formidable Acroceraunion (c. Chimera), the northwestern ex- 
tremity of the Geraunion mountains in Epirus ; Leucate (c. 
Ducato) at the southern extremity of Leucadia ; Ghelonatas 
(c. Tornese) on the coast of Elis, and Acrltas (c. di Qallo) 
in the south of Messenia. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PELOPONNESUS (lleXorovv^jifop, MOKEA). 

1. Peloponnesus, the name of the great southern peninsula 
of Greece, does not occur either in the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
but is first found in the Homeric hymn on Apollo.^ In the 
earlier times it appears to have been called Argos or Apia ; 
its modem name Jforea, which is said to be derived from 
mora^ a mulberry tree, because the peninsula resembled a 
leaf of the mulberry tree, with which it has in fact no 
resemblance, is probably of Slavonic origin, and signifies a 
" maritime country".^ The name Peloponnesus (llsXoirovvtitfof) 
or island of Pelops was derived from the mythical king Pelops, 
who was believed to have immigrated from Asia Minor and 
to have founded a new dynasty of princes, but whose name 
may possibly be identical with Pelasgus, so that Peloponnesus 
would be the Pelasgian island. Its greatest length from 
north to south is about 1S5 miles, and its breadth is about 
the same. It is connected with the mainland by the Isthmus 
of Corinth. The great body of its inhabitants consisted, in 
the earliest ages, of Achaeans, most of whom at the time of 
the Doric conquest, about B. G. 1100, were subdued by the 
Dorians, while a portion migrated northward, and having 
expelled the lonians inhabiting the northern coast, took 
possession of the district and maintained themselves there 
under their ancient name, from which the district itself 
derived that of Achaia. The whole of Peloponnesus was 
divided in the historical times into nine distinct states or 
districts. 

2. Laconicftf Laconice or Laconis (AoxuvixiJ, Aaxs^a^fujv), 

the southernmost part of Peloponnesus, terminating in cape 
Malea or Maleae (MaXta, MaXiai, c. S, Angela) in the east, 
and cape Taenarium, Taenarum or Taenarus (Toiiwiplov, Totvapov, 
c. Matapan) in the west. In the north it bordered on 
Arcadia and Argolis, while on all other sides it was surrounded 
by the sea, the Messenian and Laconic gulfs and the Myrtoum 
mare (Mupruev irsXa/o^), SO called from the small island of 

» V. 250, 290. 

* From mor or more^ the sea, just as Armorioa in Gaul signified the conntry 
on the sea-ooast. 
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Myrto in the south of Euhoea. The central part of Laconia 
forms a broad valley shut in on the west by the range of 
Taygetus (Tauyecov) and in the east by that of mount Parnon 
(napvojv). This valley is traversed from north to south by 
the river Eurotas (Eupowag; Basilopotamo or Iris), which has 
its sources in the north near the little town of Asea, flows 
for a time under ground, and on reappearing continues its 
southern course, until it reaches the Laconian gulf. The 
valley of the Eurotas had excellent soil and was very fertile, 
with the exception of the coast which is for the most part 
rocky. Sparta (s^apni, also AtxxsSaCiuuv) near the modern 
Mistra^ was the capital and ruled over the country, the great 
body of whose inhabitants had during the Doric conquest 
been reduced to the condition of perioeci (flrspioixoi) or plebeians 
and helots {eckuyreg) or slaves. AH political power was in the 
hands of the Doric citizens of Sparta, whose number does not 
appear to have amounted at any time to more than about 9000. 
The form of government was a mixture of the kingly and 
aristocratic, but it became in the end an unmitigated oligarchy. 
Sparta was situated on the Eurotas, at the foot of mount 
Taygetus, and was during the greater period of its existence 
unprotected by walls, the valour of its citizens being regarded 
as a sufficient protection. But in the reign of Oassander, 
king of Macedonia, the city was surrounded by walls. It 
was distinguished for its temples and other public buildings, 
among which we may notice the temple of Athena Ghalcioecos ; 
the Persice, a covered walk near the maricet-place, in which 
the Persian booty was kept ; the Chores in the market-place, 
where the youths performed their dances in honour of Apollo ; 
the Platanista, the theatre, the sepulchral monuments of 
Pausanias and Leonidas, the Scias where the people 
assembled, and the Leschae or lounges and promenades. A 
suburb of Sparta bore the name of Lunnae, and the port 
town Q-ythiv,m (Fv^iov or Fv^siov) with its naval arsenals was 
at a considerable distance, on the west of the mouth of the 
Eurotas. Ancient Sparta is at present a heap of shapeless 
ruins. 

Among the other towns of Laconica we may notice 
Amyclae ('AfAvxXai), 20 stadia south of Sparta on the right 
bank of the Eurotas, celebrated for its temple of Apollo and 
his magnificent throne, in honour of whom the festival of the 
Hyacinthia was celebrated. Selos (^^£Xos), east of the 
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month of the Eurotas, an ancient city which hravely defended 
its independence against the Doric invaders, and from which 
all Laconian slaves are said, though erroneously, to have 
derived their name of Helots. Therapne (©spa-rvti or 
Gspa^rvai), a little to the north-east of Sparta, known as the 
birthplace of Helen, and as the principal seat of the worship 
of the Dioscuri. JBp idaurus Limera CEfiSavp^g 4 ^^f^)) 
on the southern part of the east coast of Laconia, was cele- 
brated for its worship of Asclepius. Sella si a {IsXKatfia or 
iBKaffta)^ north-east of Sparta, on the Oenus, a tributary of 
the Eurotas, is noted for the great battle fought in its 
neighbourhood in B. 0. 221 between Oleomenes, king of 
Sparta, and Antigonus Doson of Macedonia. Caryae 
(Kapvai), in the north-east of Laconica, near the Arcadian 
frontier, celebrated as the place where the Spartan maidens 
performed their solemn dance in honour of Artemis Garyatis, 
from whom the well-known female figures (Caryatides) in 
architecture seem to have derived their name. Laconica 
contained many other towns, but they are not of sufficient 
historical importance to be noticed here. 

3. Messenia [Mitsai^la or Meertr^T]), the southwestern 
district of Peloponnesus, was bounded in the east by Laconica, 
mount Taygetus forming the boundary, in the north by 
Arcadia and Elis, and in the south and west by the sea. 
About the central part the country is traversed from north 
to south by the river Pamisus (nafi-itfoj:), which forms a broad 
and most fertile valley or plain, especially near its mouth. 
But besides the Pamisus, numerous other streams, among 
which we may notice the Balyra (BaXvpa) form fertile valleys, 
while the Messenian mountains are not as high and rugged 
as those of Laconica. Altogether Messenia was perhaps 
the most fertile country in ancient Greece. At the Doric 
migration Messenia also fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
but they treated the people more mildly than the Dorians of 
Laconica. This circumstance combined with the greater 
prosperity of Messenia provoked the Lacedaemonians, who, 
after a brave defence of the Messenians in two protracted 
wars, reduced them in B. C. 668 to the condition of Helots, 
and distributed their lands among themselves. Messenia thus 
remained subject to Sparta, until Epaminondas, in B. G. 869, 
restored the country and its inhabitants to independence. 
The area of Messenia is about 1160 square miles. 
5 
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The capital, Me$$ene (MsdV^ij), in the central part of 
the country, was built in B. C. 369, when Epaminondas 
restored the independence of Messenia. It was situated upon 
a ragged mountain between two plains, and had for its citadel 
mount Ithome ('I^a}fi.f)) which contained a famous temple of 
Zeus, and rises abruptly to the height of 2630 feet, forming 
one of the most conspicuous points in Peloponnesus. The 
most renowned city on the west coast was PyloB (njJXo^, 
Navarino), the residence of Nestor, the aged and wise coun- 
sellor of the Greeks in the Trojan war. In the time of the 
Feloponnesian war Pylos lay in ruins, like the other Messenian 
towns, but it was then fortified by the Athenians to enable 
them to annoy the Lacedaemonians in their own country. 
The most celebrated among the other Messenian towns, which 
are not very numerous, were Ira or JEir a (Efpa), a mountain 
fortress in the north, famous for the siege which Aristomenes 
sustained there for eleven years during the second Messenian 
war; Cor one (Kopuvifi), Met hone (Ms^wvij), Cypari%su9 
or CypartHsia {Kvieapittacaj, Andania (AvJavta), an ancient 
residence of the Kings of the Leleges, and StenycleruB 
(iTgvuxXijpof;), celebrated for the great and fertile plain in its 
vicinity and as the residence of the first Doric king Cres- 
phontes. 

4. ]BUs or Elea C^HXig' 'HXsta), the country on the west 
coast of Peloponnesus, was surrounded in the north by 
Achaia, in the east by Arcadia, in the south by Messenia, 
and in the west by the sea. The southern frontier was 
formed by the small river Neda (N^5a). Elis has no mountains 
of its own, its hills being only offshoots of the Arcadian 
mountains, which sink down towards the sea. The country 
therefore has many plains and a great amount of most fertile 
land ; but its coast is almost an unbroken sandy level, and 
has but few harbours. All its rivers flow in a western direc- 
tion from the Arcadian heights. The principal river in the 
north is the Peneus {llyim6g\ with its tributary, the Ladon 
( Ati^uv), which Homer calls the Selleeis (SsXX^ei^) ; it has its 
sources on mount Erymanthus, and, passing in its course the 
city of Elis, empties itself into the sea. The Alpheua 
('AX(p6i6f) in the south has its sources near those of the 
Eurotas, and having traversed the south-west of Arcadia 
enters Elis not far from Olympia which it passes in its west- 
ward course. This river is famous in mythblogy for its sup* 
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posed connection with the spring Arethnsa, near Syracnse in 
Sicily. Elis was originally inhabited by the Epeians (*E*«o*) 
who belonged to the Pelasgian stock. At the time of the 
Doric migration Oxylus, an Aetolian, with a band of follow- 
ers is said to have taken possession of Elis, and the Aeto* 
lians and Epeians gradually united into one nation which 
bore the name of the Eleans. After this however great 
changes must have taken place, for Elis was divided into 
three parts, the northern being called JElis^ JElis proper 
or So How Eli 8^ the middle portion, on the north of the 
Alpheius Pis at i 8^ and the southern part Triphylia^ 
Elis thus consisted of three independent states ; but they do 
not appear to have lasted long, for at an early period in the 
historical times we hear only of Eleans and .their subjects 
(•rept'oixoi), and the Pisatans and Triphylians disappear. The 
chief city in Elis proper was El%8 fHXig) situated on an 
eminence on the river Peneus. It is mentioned in Homer as 
a town of the Epeians, and Oxylus made it his residence. 
It was originally fortified, but soon after the Persian wars the 
inhabitants of several villages built an enlarged town round 
the ancient citadel, and the new city thus formed was left 
unprotected by walls, its inhabitants relying on the sanctity 
of the place on account of the sacred character of the 
country which contained the sanctuary of the Olympian 
Zeus. After this, Elis became a splendid and populous city ; 
but at present scarcely any thing but heaps of rubbish remain, 
though we know that it contained many temples such as 
those of the Gharites and Athena. Cyllene^KvWyjni) on 
the coast formed the port of Elis. Pylo% (llvXos) which some 
regard as the residence of the Homeric Nestor, was likewise 
situated in Elis proper, at the junction of the Ladon and 
Peneus, but must be distinguished from a third Pylos on the 
coast of Pisatis. The chief town in this latter district was 
Pi 8a (llfrtra), north of the Alpheus near the borders of 
Arcadia. It was destroyed at an early period by the Eleans, 
and so completely that, as no remains were to be seen, some 
doubted whether it ever had existed. The most important 
and most celebrated place in Pisatis was Olympia ('OXu/x- 
*ta), not far from Pisa on the banks of the river Alpheus ; 
it was not a town, but a district on the northern bank of the 
river, containing the temple of Zeus near which the Olym- 
pian games were celebrated. The plain is now called AndUalo. 
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The Banctnary was about 800 stadia from Elis ; it was sur- 
rounded by the sacred olive-grove, caHed Altis, and at some 
distance from it was the stadium or race-course. At first, 
the place had been celebrated as the seat of an oracle of the 
Olympian Zeus, but subsequently it became still more so by 
the periodical celebration of the Olympian games, which were 
believed to have been instituted by Pelops or Heracles, and 
after some interruption to have been restored by Iphitus. 
They were celebrated at the end of every fourth year, and 
the celebration from which the Olympian era was dated took 

£lace in B. 0. 776. The place contained no doubt many 
ouses for the accommodation of the numerous visitors who 
flocked to the place on those festive occasions, but it did not 
form a civil community. The most remarkable building was 
the temple of Zeus with the famous statue of the god by the 
great Pheidias. The temple was 68 feet high, 95 broad, and 
230 long, and was adorned with many and costly gifts. JBut 
none of these ornaments equalled in beauty, grandeur, and 
costliness, the chryselephantine statue of Zeus, seated on a 
throne of ivory. On his head the god wore a crown, in his 
right hand he held the figure of Nike, and in his left a scep- 
tre. Pheidas, in making this statue, is said to have been 
guided by the idea furnished by Homer.^ Olympia con- 
tained many other temples and public buildings, and the 
number of its statues is estimated at 8000. All these have 
now disappeared, the great buildings having been used as quar- 
ries for modern houses. Many of the sites however can still 
be traced with tolerable accuracy. Among the towns in 
Triphylia we need notice only Lepreum (AeVpeov) in the 
south ; it was a place of some miportance down to the latest 
times of Greece, and paid an annual tribute of one talent 
to the Olympian Zeus; STtmicum (Sajxixov), on the coast 
with a famous temple of Poseidon; and Pylos (lIvXos), 
between Samicum and Lepreum, which Strabo regards as the 
Pylos of Nestor. Many other towns of Elis were destroyed 
by the Eleans at an early period. 

S« Arcadia ('Apxa^ia), the central part of Peloponnesus, 
was bounded on the east by Argolis, on the north by Achaia, 
on the west by Elis, and on the south by Messenia and 

^ n. I. 528 r^H Ka\ Kvavipeiv in i(Pp^t vtvee KpopUoV 
Kpiros air' ddaj/uroio* /liyav d' cA£X<{ev "OXc/ivoy. 
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Laconica. Its area is about 1700 square miles; it is sur- 
rounded on all sides by momitains which protect it from the 
rest of Peloponnesus ; but the interior also is traversed by 
mountains in all directions. In the western part the mount- 
ains are wild, high, and bleak, and the valleys are small and 
not very fertile, in consequence of which the west of Arcadia 
was but thinly peopled, and its inhabitants are described as 
the rudest of the Greeks. In the eastern portion, on the 
other hand, the mountains are less high, and the valleys 
broader and more fertile. But these valleys are so com- 
pletely shut in by mountains, that in several instances the 
waters have no outlet, but force their way through subter- 
raneous chasms in the rocks. The principal mountains are : 
in the north Cyllene (KuXX^-ij) the highest in Arcadia, with 
a sanctuary of Hermes; Erymanthu% ('EpvfAav^o^), the 
haunt of the Erymanthian boar said to have been slain by 
Heracles; Parrhasiua (llaf^atfiog) in the south-west; 
Maenalus (MavvaXo^) in the south-east, the usual residence 
of the Arcadian god Pan;^ Lycaeus (Avxaio^), the chief 
range in the south, sacred to Zeus ; Stymphalus (SrJjx^Xo^), 
in the north-west, at the foot of which was lake Stymphalis, 
where Heracles was said to have killed the Stymphalian 
birds. The great mountain separating Arcadia from Elis 
bore the name of Pholoe (*oXoij). The chief rivers of 
Arcadia were the Alphelus ('AX<pgiog), the greatest in all 
Peloponnesus, with its northern tributaries, the La don 
{Ad6u)v) and Erymanthus ('Epu|ULavaof) ; the Styx (StvJ, now 
Manronero) in the north, near Nonacris, was celebrated as 
forming the supposed entrance to the lower world, because 
its waters which fall into the Grathis were thought to be 
injurious both to men and beasts;^ and the Olitor (KKsUufiS 
whose water was believed to produce in those who arank or 
it an aversion to wine.^ Several Achaean rivers, moreover, 
have their sources in Arcadia, such as the Grathis and 
Erasinus. 

The inhabitants of Arcadia were the same from time 
immemorial, probably Pelasgians, for being protected by its 
mountains the country was not conquered by the Dorians at 
their invasion. They regarded themselves as the most ancient 
of the Greeks, calling themselves IlpotfgX^jvoi, that is, older 

1 Virg. JEcloff. : Venw Maenalii, pastoral songs. 

s Vitruv. VIII. 8. » Ovid, ife<. XV. 822. 

5* 
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than Selene (the moon), or in other words, than the Argives, 
who believed themselves to be descdtided from Selene or lo. 
Their country was little adapted for agriculture, whence mosi; 
of them, especially in the western highlands, led a pastoral 
life for which they are so celebrated in poetry ; but they 
were at the same time the most uncultivated among the 
Greeks. 

The most ancient and largest of the Arcadian towns was 
Mantineia(Mavrima)^ on the small river Ophis, where its 
remains still bear the name of Paleopoli. It is mentioned 
as early as the Homeric poems, and is celebrated in history 
for two battles fought in its vicinity : the first in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, B. C. 418, in which the Spartan king Agis 
gained a decisive victory over the Argives and the Mantineians 
who were allied with them ; and the second in B. G. 362, in 
which Epaminondas after defeating the Spartans lost his life. 
In B. C. 222 the town was taken and plundered by Antigonus 
Doson, and its name was changed into Antigoneia, which it 
retained until the time of Hadrian, who restored its ancient 
name and conferred several privileges upon the place, because 
his favorite Antinous claimed to be descended from the 
Mantineians. The same emperor adorned the city with 
temples and monuments of his favorite. On the north of 
Mantineia, on a small lake, was situated the ancient town of 
Orchomenua (*0pxo|i.6vof, now Kalpaki), celebrated even in 
remote times for its excellent flocks of sheep. Pheneus 
(^gv£og) on the north of the Stymphalian lake, was the seat 
of the ancient Arcadian tribe of the Azanes, and the place 
from which Evander was said to have migrated to Italy. 
Buins of it are still seen near the village of Phonea. 
Stymphalus (2rvfj.9aXo^), on lake Stymphalus which often 
inundated the country, discharged its waters through a 
mountain chasm, and after a course of 200 stadia reappeared 
in Argolis as a river under the name Erasmus. The town 
was in ruins even in the time of Strabo. Other towns in the 
north were Clitor (KXetVwp), Pb ophis ("i'wcpis), Oaphyae 
(Kaq>vai), and Thelpusa (©eXiroutfa) on the river Ladon, 
which is said to have had the purest water of all the Greek 
rivers, and is celebrated in mythology for the story of Daphne. 
Further south we have Trapezus (Tpa^rs^oug), the metropolis 
of Trapezus on the Euxine, but it was in ruins as early as 
the time of Pausanias. The most recent and most southern 
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city of Arcadia was Megalopolis (MsyaXo^roXi^, ^^the great 
city" ; rtiins near the village of Sinano), It was built in B. 
C. 371, on the advice of Epaminondas, against the Spartans, 
and completed in 3 years. It was situated on the river 
Helisson, had 50 stadia in circumference, and was peopled 
by the inhabitants of 38 Arcadian towns. Its population 
rose to 65,000 souls, so that it could oppose Polysperchon 
with an army of 15,000 men. It joined the Achaean league, 
and in B. 0. 222 was taken by the Spartan king Cleomenes. 
It was the native place of Polybius the. historian, and 
Philopoemen, the brave general of the Achaeans. Pall an- 
tium (llaXXavriov), north>west of Megalopolis, is the place, 
whence, according to some, Evander went to Italy and there 
founded a town of the same name on the banks of the Tiber. 
Tegea (Ts/la), in the south-east of Arcadia, was an ancient 
city mentioned by Homer. Its inhabitants play a conspicuous 
part in the history of Greece, and are said to have invented 
the art of making iron arms instead of brazen ones. The 
town contained a splendid and celebrated temple of Athena 
Alea, which in size and style surpassed all the temples of 
Peloponnesus, and contained an ivory statue of the goddess. 
Ruins of Tegea still exist near Paleo-Episcopiy a few miles 
south of Tripolitza. Among the other less important towns 
of Arcadia we may mention Phigalia (*iyoX*'a, now Paolitza); 
about 6 miles from this town, there was a splendid temple 
of Apollo Epicurius on mount Ootylon, fine sculptures from 
which [Phigalian marbles) are now preserved in the British 
Museum. 

6. Argolis, Al^eia, or Al^OS ('ApyoXr^, 'Apy«a, "Apyii€\ 
the eastern peninsula of Peloponnesus, lay between the Saronic 
gulf which divides it from Attica, and the Argolic gulf which 
separates it from Laconia. On the land-side it was bounded 
on the west by Arcadia, and on the north by the territories 
of Philus and Corinth. Argolis appears to have been 
inhabited and cultivated before many other parts of Greece, 
whence it is the scene of the most ancient mythical stories, 
as those of Inachus, Phoroneus, Danaus, Perseus, Heracles, 
lo, Adrastus, Eurystheus, Diomedes, and Agamemnon. It 
was from Argolis that the leaders in the wars against Thebes 
and Troy proceeded. The country was originally divided 
into several independent kingdoms, as Argos, Mycenae, and 
Tiryns. In later times the whole of Argolis was divided 
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into tie territories of the principal cities, as Argeia, tbe 
territory of Argos, Epidauria, the territory of Epidaums, 
Ac, to which may be added Cynonria (Kuvtfupta), the southern 
part of Argolis, bordering on Laconia. The eastern and 
western, and, to some extent, the northern parts of Argolis 
are monntainous, and between them lies the plain of the city 
of Argos. In the south, mount Parnon extends along the 
Laconian frontier : further north, on the borders of Arcadia, 
we have mount Parthenius (llapS/viof:, now Barten{a\ Creion, 
Artemision, and proceeding northward, mount Lyceion, while 
in the eastern peninsula which is very rugged, mount 
Arachnaion forms the highest part, rising upwards of 3600 
feet above the sea. The principal rivers are the Inachus 

i"Ivaxof, now Banitza) and its tributary the Charadrus 
Xapot5pop, now Xeria\ both having their sources in mount 
Artemision; the Cephisaus (Ktiq^itftfog), likewise a tributary 
of the Inachus ; and the JFr a«in w« (*Epa(rrvo^, now Kephalari)^ 
the only river in the plain of Argos, which has water all the 
year round, and was believed to be the continuation of the 
Stymphalus. All the other rivers of Argolis are scarcely 
more than mountain torrents, and in summer most of them 
are dry. The plain of Argos in summer is much in want of 
moisture, whence Homer calls it irokv5l-],iov "Apyog. The moBt 
ancient inhabitants of Argolis were no doubt Pelasgians; 
but at the time of the Doric invasion, the country waa 
inhabited by Achaeans, who for a long time resisted the 
invaders until in the end they were obliged to submit, and 
Argos became one of the Doric states of Peloponnesus. 

The chief cities of Argolis were Argos or Argi (''Apyo^, 
now Argos or Arhos)^ sometimes distinguished by the epithet 
" the Achaean" from the Thessalian or Pelasgian and from 
the Amphilochian Argos -on the Ambracian gulf, was situated 
on the Charadrus not far from the Inachus, in a plain which 
is one of the largest in Peloponnesus, being from 10 to 12 
miles in length and from 4 to 6 in breadth. Its citadel 
Larissa was on a hill at the western extremity of the city, 
and its port Nauplia (NauirXta, now JSTapoli di Romania) was 
at a considerable distance. Argos was unquestionably one 
of the most ancient cities of Greece, and was built by the 
Pelasgians, Larissa being a Pelasgian name. The Argives 
were among the most pious people in Greece ; they worshipped 
Hera above all other divinities, and the great temple of this 
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goddess was situated outside the city, between Argos and My- 
cenae. Within the city the most splendid of all the temples 
was that of Apollo Lyceius. Lerna (Aip¥*i) was on the 
coast of the Argolic gulf, south of Argos. Near this place 
was the lake or swamp of Lerna, where Heracles slew the 
many-headed hydra ; not far from this, likewise on the coast, 
was the Alcyonian lake, which is said to have been of 
unfathomable depth, and by which Dionysus descended into 
the lower world to fetch Semele. Mycenae fMux^vai) north 
of Argos, at the foot of mount Euboea, is said to have been 
built by Perseus, and to have been surrounded by him with 
Cyclopean walls. In the Homeric poems it appears as the 
capital of the kingdom of Agamemnon ; but in the historical 
times it gradually decayed, until it was finally destroyed by 
the Argives, Some interesting remains of this city of 
Agamemnon still exist, as the so called treasure-house of 
Atreus, and the lion gate which contains the most ancient 
sculptures known in Greece ; both are constructed of huge 
blocks of stone in the style commonly called Cyclopean. In 
ancient song the place is celebrated for its wealth. Tiryns 
(Ti'puvf), a few miles to the south-east of Argos, once the 
capital of a small kingdom in Argolis, was likewise famous 
for its strong Cyclopean walls and fortifications, which excited 
astonishment even among the later Greeks themselves. 
Heracles was believed to have been brought up at Tiryns. 
At a later period this town was likewise destroyed by the 
Argives, who transferred its inhabitants to their own city. 
Ruins of the place still exist near the convent of Dimitru 
JEpidaurus ('Eflri'5ajpog, now Pidauro), in the east of 
Argolis, on the coast of the Saronic gulf. It was said to 
have been built by Carians and lonians, but was subsequently 
conquered by the Dorians. The town owed its importance 
to the temple of Asclepius, which was situated about 5 miles 
from it, and was visited by numerous invalids, many of whom 
on quitting the temple left behind tablets containing accounts 
of their illnesses and their cure. Troezen (Tpw^^v, now 
Dhamala\ on the south of Epidaurus, at some little distance 
from the Saronic gulf, with Pogon, opposite the island of 
Calaureia, for its port. It was originally called Poseidonia, 
from the worship of Poseidon, and was believed to have 
received the name of Troezen from its king Pittheus, who 
called it Troezen after his brother. It was at all times a. 
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town of some importance, and its inliabitants distingnislied 
themselves by their kindness towards the Athenians during 
the invasion of Xerxes. The town was full of splendid 
temples and works of art. Ruins of it still exist at Dhamala. 
Hermione ('Epfiiovi-), now Kastri\ in the south of the 
peninsula of Argolis, on the bay which derives its name from 
the town, was a flourishing place at a very early period ; it 
contained many temples, among which that of Demeter 
Ghthonia was especially celebrated. Ne mea (Nsfjiia), a valley 
in the north of Argolis between Phlius and Cleonae, with a 
grove containing a splendid temple of Zeus, in honour of 
whom the Nemean games were celebrated every other year, 
Cleonae (KXscjva^, on the east of Nemea, on the road from 
Argos to Corinth, was situated on a stream of the same name 
which flowed into the Corinthian gulf. In the best period 
of Greek history it formed an independent state, and was 
celebrated for the Nemean games held in its vicinity. Kuins 
of it still exist near a place called KleneB. 

7. Achaia ('Ax**^)* originally called Aegialos or Aegialeia 
(AiyiaXog or AiyiaXgia), that is, " coast land," in the north of 
Peloponnesus, is bounded on the north and west by the sea, 
on the south by Elis and Arcadia, and on the east by the 
territories of Sicyon and Phlius. In the eastern part the 
eountry is very narrow, but broader in the west. In the 
south it is separated from Arcadia by lofty mountains, such 
as the ranges of Erymanthus, Ceryneia, Crathis, and Cyllene, 
which descend towards the sea, so that Achaia forms in fact 
only the northern slope of those mountains which sink ab- 
ruptly down towards the sea. In the west there are some 
extensive plains, but on the whole the country is poor ; its 
coasts are generally low and not well provided with harbours. 
The two principal promontories of Achaia are in the west, 
viz., Rhion ('Ptov, now Castello di Morea\ at the entrance of 
the Corinthian gulf, and Araxus fApago^, now Oapo and 
Castro Papa), at the south-western extremity of the bay of 
Patrae. The principal rivers are the Larissus which forms 
the boundary between Elis and Achaia; the Pierus, which 
flows into the bay of Patrae and has numerous tributaries; 
the Selinus, which flows from mount Erymantbus and empties 
itself into the Corinthian gulf near Helice ; the Crathis, and 
the Sythas or Sys, which forms the boundary between Achaia 
and Sieyonia. At the time of the Doric migration Achaia, 
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tben still called Aegialos or Ionia, was inhabited by Tonians ; 
they were expell^ by Acbaenns, who had been driven from 
other parts of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, and Aegialos 
was taken possession of by Achaeans who gave to the coun* 
try the name of Achaia. The country which under the 
lonians had been divided into 12 districts or townships, re- 
tained the same division under the Achaeans. It was go- 
verned by the descendants of Tisamenus, a son of Orestes ; 
but afterwards royalty was abolished and a democratic form 
of government was instituted, the 12 Achaean towns forming 
a confederacy for mutual defence and protection. They 
took scarcely any part in the common affairs of Greece, 
until the period of the Macedonian supremacy, when they 
formed the Achaean league which was soon joined bv other 
states against the common enemy. When after the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, in B. 0. 146, the Romans made Greece a 
Roman province, they called it by the name of Achaia, 
whence Achaetis in Latin was then synonymous with Oraecus. 
The twelve Achaean towns were: Byrne or By mat 
(Avfitj), on the western extremity of the bay of Patrae, not 
far from the coast; ruins of it still exist near Karavostasi; 
Patrae (lloTpai, now Patras), on the south-west of cape 
Rhion, is not often mentioned in ancient history, and gra- 
dually became a place of no importance, until Augustus 
after the battle of Actium rebuilt and enlarged it and in- 
creased the number of its inhabitants by adding to them 
those of the neighbouring Dyme. Patrae then became a 
flourishing town, and was even honoured with the title of a 
Roman colony. Pharae (^apou), in the west of Achaia, on 
the river Pierus, was added by Augustus to the territory of 
Patrae; A eg turn (AJyiov, now Vostitza)^ on the coast of the 
Corinthian gulf; the meetings of the Achaean league were 
held near this town in a grove sacred to Zeus; Helice 
('EXt'xv}), likewise on the coast, on the south-east of Aegium, 
was a very ancient place, but was destroyed during an earth- 
quake, or rather swallowed up by the sea, in B. O. 373, for 
the ground on which the town stood sank down and was 
covered by the sea.* The neighbouring town of Bur a 
(Bovpa) was destroyed by the same earthquake, but was after- 
wards rebuilt ; Aegae (Alyai)^ at the mouth of the Crathis, 

iPaus. VIL 25. { 6; Polyb. II. 41. 
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•with a celebrated temple of Poseidon; Aegira {Alystpa^ 
near Maura Litharia)^ to the east of Aef|ite, situated on a 
lofty rock, was the chief port town of Achaia; Pellene 
(ngXX^v*j), the most easterly of the Achaean towns, was 
situated on a hill and was strongly fortified. The inhabi- 
tants took part in the expedition against Troy, and, being 
shipwrecked on their return, are said to have peopled the 
peninsula of Pallene in Thrace, which derived its name from 
them. The following towns are of less importance ; Olenus 
(•flXsvo?) on the bay of Patrae; Leontium (AeovTiov) in the 
interior, near the river Selinus ; Ceryneia(Ksfwvgia), between 
Helice and Bura ; Tritaea (TptVaia), on the east of Pharae 
near the Arcadian frontier; and Rhypae or Rhypes 
(*Pvflrsg), on the north coast between Patrae and Aegium ; it 
was destroyed by Augustus, and its inhabitants were trans- 
ferred to Patrae. It will be observed that the number of 
towns here enumerated is 14 instead of 12, which may be 
explained by the fa<?t that, after the destruction of Helice 
and Bura, two new towns were added to complete the original 
number of twelve. 

8. Sicyonia (Sixuwvta), the territory of Sicyon, which is 
regarded by some as a part of Achaia, was bounded in the 
west by Arcadia and Achaia, in the north by the Corinthian 
gulf, in the east by the territory of Corinth, and in the south 
by that of Phlius. Its area was scarcely 100 square miles, 
and its principal river the Asopus. The southern part is 
rather mountainous, but the district near the sea is a fertile 
plain, producing excellent olives and almonds. Its chief 
town, Sicyon {ItxvCiv), was situated a little to the west of 
the Asopus and a few miles from the coast. The ancient 
city stood in the plain, but when this was destroyed by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, another was built on high ground near the 
acropolis. The port at the mouth of the Asopus is said to 
have been connected with the city by two long walls. Sicyon 
was one of the most ancient seats of the arts among the 
Greeks, though it was essentially a Doric place. Under the 
Komans, it gradually declined ; ruins still exist near the vil- 
lage of Oamari, 

9. FhUasia (*Xia(ria), the territory of Phlius, forming, 
like Sicyonia, a little state by itself, was surrounded by 
Sicyonia, Corinthia, Argolis, and Arcadia. The country is 
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mountainous and is traversed by the Asopns, which has its 
sources in the south-west. In the historical times it was a 
Doric state and generally allied with Sparta. The town of 
Phlius (<E>Xfous) itself was situated in the central part, on 
the banks of the Asopus and at the foot of fuount Tricara- 
non. The only other town in the country was Araethyreia. 
10. Coiinthia (Kopiva/a), the territory of Corinth, em- 
braced the greater part of the Isthmus of Corinth, which 
connects Peloponnesus with the mainland of Greece, and is 
now called the Isthmus of Sexamilion. It was bounded in 
the north by Megaris and the Corinthian gulf, in the east by 
the Saronic gulf, in the south by Argolis, and in the west by 
Sicyonia and Argolis. In the north and south the country 
is mountainous, but in the centre it is a plain, from which 
the solitary rock of Acrocorinthus rises to the height of 1900 
feet. The country was originally occupied by Aeolians, but 
at the time when the Dorians conquered Peloponnesus, the 
kingly power at Corinth passed into the hands of a Hera- 
cleid dynasty, and the Dorians became the ruling class, the 
Aeolians being treated as subjects. The chief city was 
Cortnthua (Kopiv^o^), situated on a small stream at the foot 
of Acrocorinthus which formed its citadel. It was one of 
^the most splendid and wealthy cities in all Greece, and had 
two harbours, Cenchreae, on the Saronic gulf, and Lechaeon, 
on the Corinthian gulf, and thus commanded two seas. This 
favorable position raised Corinth to the rank of one of the 
most important commercial places in the ancient world ; but 
its wealth made it also one of the most luxurious and licen- 
tious. The city and its territory were governed by several 
dynasties of kings, until in B. C. 381 the government fell 
into the hands of the Doric aristocracy, in consequence of 
which Corinth was generally hostile to Athens. In B. C. 
146 it was barbarously destroyed by the Bomans ; its works 
of art were carried to Italy, and the city razed to the ground. 
In B, C. 46 it was rebuilt by Julius Caesar, and afterwards 
recovered some of its former prosperity ; but at present 7 
Doric columns are all that remain of its former greatness. 
The other towns of Corinthia are Schoenus (S^o'^oiJ^)* a port 
town on the Saronic gulf, at the point where the Isthmus is 
narrowest, and where at one time a wall ran across it to 
secure Peloponnesus against foreign invasion. This port 

now called KalamakL was celebrated on account of the 

. ' 
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Isthmian games whicli were held in its immediate neighbour- 
hood in honour of Poseidon. The other places, Solygeia, 
Crommyon, Tenea, and a few others were little more than 
Tillages. 

CHAPTER III. 

CENTRAL OR CONTINENTAL HBLLAS (lIVADIA) AND MACEDONIA. 

1. Continental Hellas comprised all countries between 
the ran^e of the Cambunian mountains in the north of Thes- 
salv and the gulf and Isthmus of Corinth in the south, being 
bounded in the west by the Ionian sea and in the east by the 
Aegean. This extent of country is, on the whole, like 
Peloponnesus, very mountainous, and has but few valleys of 
any great extent. It was originally called Hellas to dis- 
tinguish it from Peloponnesus, but in later times this penin- 
sula also was comprised under that name. The tribes by 
which it was inhabited belonged to different branches of the 
Greek nation, but the Epirots in Epirus, though for the sake 
of convenience included in the account of Greece, were not 
regarded by the Greeks themselves as genuine Hellenes. 
Continental Greece was divided into the following nine dis- 
tricts or states. 

2. Megaiis {Meyaplg or Msyaptjtj:), one of the smallest Greek 
states, was situated between the Corinthian Isthmus and 
Attica. Physically Attica and Megaris are one and the 
same country, but politically Megaris was often independent. 
The country is very mountainous, except in the central part 
which is traversed by several streams flowing into the Saronic 
gulf. The Oenean mountains extend along the south-west 
of the country, and on the sea-coast form the famous Sciro- 
nian rocks, over which lay the road from Athens to Corinth. 
From Attica it was divided by mount Cerata (Kipa^ra^ now 
Keratopico or KeratopyrgoB\ and from Boeotia m the north 
by mount Cithaeron. The original inhabitants of Megaris 
seem to have been lonians, connected with the lonians in 
Attica ; they were then conquered by the Dorians, and the 
state became thoroughly Doric and had an aristocratic go- 
vernment. About B. C. 620, Theagenes with the aid of the 
popular party made himself tyrant of Megaris. At a later 
period we find the state distracted by feuds between the 
aristocratic and democratic parties. 
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The chief town was Meg at a (Me7cxpa), situated between 
two streams about one mile from the sea. It had two cita- 
dels on hills in the north, Caria and Alcathons. In the 
Homeric poems the town is not mentioned, so that it, or at 
least its name, must be of later origin. After its occupation 
by the Dorians it became populous and prosperous. Its 
port Nisaec^ (N«Vaia) was connected with the city by two 
long walls ((TxeXii) built by the Athenians when they were in 
possession of Megar«, before the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. The port was protected by the small island of 
Minoa in front of it. The power of Megara is attested by 
the struggle it maintained against Athens for the possession 
of Salamis, and by the many colonies it established in dis- 
tant parts, such as Selymbria, Ghalcedon, Byzantium, and 
Megara in Sicily. The town was twice destroyed, first by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and thei) by Q. Metellus, after which 
it never recovered. The place still bears its ancient name, 
but has few remains of antiquity. Megara is celebrated as 
the birthplace of £ucleides, the founder of the Megarian 
school of philosophy. 

The other towns of Megaris were Bhus, on the north of 
Megara, and Pegae and Aegisthera, on the Corinthian gulf. 
2. Attica, Atthis ('Arrix^, i. e., 'Axmcri or the Sea-coast), 
the country east of Megaris, was bounded in the north by 
Boeotia from which it is divided by mounts Cithaeron 
(Ki^aipcjv) and Parnes (llapvY]^), on the east by the Eurlpus, 
and on the west by the Saronic gulf. In the earliest times 
it is said to have borne the names of Mopsopia, Ogygia, 
Cecropia, and Ionia. This small country, the most illustri- 
ous in the ancient world, is for the most part mountainous 
and not very productive, so that "Attic poverty" was a pro- 
verbial expression, but the energy and industry of its in- 
habitants effected such changes that some writers describe it 
as the most blessed country in the whole world. It produced 
excellent olives, figs, grapes, and honey, but little grain, 
which had to be imported. Attica may be divided into four 
parts : 1. the highlands (y\ duxxpla) comprising the range of 
mount Parnes, and extepding along the eastern coast to cape 
Cynosura ; the only level land here being the small plain 
of Marathon which opens towards the sea. 2. The plain 
(h vs6ia£) embracing the level ground around Athens and the 
plain of Eleusis, and extending ^long the western coast as 
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far as cape Zoster. 8. The sea-coast (h iroepaXta), the southern 
part of the country terminating in cape Sunion ; and 4, the 
midland district (^ it,6<r6yata) which is hounded in the north, 
hy mount Pentelicus, in the west hy Hymettus, and in the 
east hy the Euripus. The principal river is the Cephisus or 
Cephissus (Kr(p»tfffog) flowing from mount Parnes through the 
plain of. Athens into the hay of Phaleron. This river and 
the still smaller Uyssus (^IXutftrds) enclose the plain in which 
Athens is situated. In summer these and all the other 
streams of Attica are for the most part dry. Among the 
mountains we may notice the Pentelicus (iIsvtsXixov, Penteli 
or Mendeli) with its excellent marhle quarries ; Hymettus 
(*Tfji6TT0f, Prello Vonni) with its wild and aromatic flowers 
and its honey ; Parnes (ndpvrig) with its ahundance of game, 
and Laurium (Aavpiov, mauronoros) near the southern ex- 
tremity of Attica, with its silver mines, which at one time 
yielded to every Athenian citizen an annual revenue of 10 
drachmae. Mountains of less importance are Onchesmus 
on the north-east of Athens, Aegaleos on the west of Athens 
close to the coast, and cape Sunium (2&uviov, cape Golonnd) in 
the south of Attica which was adorned with a temple of 
Athena, of which some columns are still standing. The 
whole area of Attica, including the island of Salamis which 
helonged to it, amounts to ahout 800 square miles, and the 
number of its inhabitants at the most flourishing period was 
probably about 500,000 souls, nearly four-fifths of whom 
were slaves. 

The most ancient inhabitants of Attica, if we leave the 
Pelasgians out of sight, were lonians who were divided into 
four tribes ; but the country was divided into 12 independent 
townships which Theseus is said to have united into one 
political body so as to form only one state with Athens for 
its capital. At a much later period, B. C. 510, Cleisthenes 
divided the whole state into ten local tribes or departments, 
which were subdivided into 174 demi or townships. 

The capital of Attica and the most illustrious city not 
only of Greece but of the whole of the ancient world was 
Athena e ('Aa)jvai, Athena^ and in modern Greek Athiniah 
or Settine8)y situated between the Cephissus and Ilissus, 
about 30 stadia from the sea-coast. On the north-east rose 
mount Lycabettus and in the south-east Hymettus. The 
most ancient part of the city stood on the Cecropian rock 
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which rises out of the plain ; it was said to have been bnilt 
by the mythical Cecrops, but afterwards became the acropolis 
or citadel of the city which was formed around the foot of 
the Gecropian rock, probably at the time when Attica 
became united as one state. After its destruction by the 
Persians, in B. C. 480, the city was rebuilt, and not many 
years later it was adorned by Pericles with the most splendid 
architectural works the world has ever seen. The splendour 
of Athens, however, consisted in her temples and public 
buildings ; for private houses, even those of her greatest men, 
were small, humble, and insignificant, and the streets were 
narrow and irregular. The number of inhabitants at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war is estimated at 120,000 souls. 
Even when Greece had lost its political independence, Athens 
remained a flourishing city and the intellectual capital of 
Greece. In B.C. 86 it suffered severely during the siege of 
Sulla, and still more when it was taken by that relentless 
tyrant. But tbe remembrance of its ancient glory still con- 
tinued to secure to it great and substantial advantages. 
The emperor Hadrian, who was very fond of Athens, embel- 
lished it with many splendid public buildings, and his example 
was followed by Herodes Atticus. In the reign of Arcadius 
and Honorius, Alaric, king of the Goths, reduced the city 
of Athens almost to a heap of ruins. During the greater 
part of the middle ages and until recently it was an almost 
deserted place, but a few years ago it was raised to the rank 
of the capital of the kingdom of Greece. The city of Athens 
itself was divided into 2 distinct parts, the acropolis or upper 
city (axpo^roXi^:, >j avw flroXig), and the lower city {-/j xarw voXij) 
which was surrounded with walls by Themistocles. Athens 
had three ports, Peiraeeus (neipaievg), Munychia (Mouvux^a), 
and Phaleron (*aXTjpdv); the most important of them was 
Peiraeeus which in the course of time became a large port 
town and was surrounded with walls by Themistocles. 
Athens was connected with this port by long walls (tfxeXij) 
of about 4 miles in length, and enclosing a narrow space 
between the city and Peiraeeus through which Athens 
secured her communication with the sea. Another long wall 
connected Phaleron with the city. The acropolis or the 
Gecropian rock rose -in the centre of the city to the height 
of about 150 feet, forming an area at the top of about 
675,000 square feet. The rock was precipitous on all sides 
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except the western, and had originally been fortified by what 
are called Cyclopean walls. At the western extremity, where 
alone the rock was accessible, stood the Propylaea, the 
entrance to the acropolis, built by Pericles, and before it the 
temple of Unwinged Victory. The area of the acropolis 
was covered with temples, statues, and other monuments in 
marble and bronze. The noblest of all the temples was the 
Parthenon ; on the north of it stood the Erechtheum, and 
between the two the colossal statue of Athena, the tutelary 
divinity of Athens. Sublime ruins of the Parthenon still 
exist, though stripped of most of its sculptures, which are 
preserved in the British Museum [Elgin Marbles). The 
lower city was built round the foot of the acropolis, but con- 
tained itself several smaller hills, especially in the western 
part, such as the hill of the Nymphs, the Areiopagus, the 
Pnyx, and the Museum. In the south the city extended 
beyond the river Hissus so as to comprise the Panathenaic 
stadium or race-course and the hill Helicon, The names of 
the several gates of the city are known, and some of them 
were called after the places to which they led, such as the 
Peiraean, the Melitian, and the Acharnian gates. The 
lower town was divided into several districts, viz. 1. the 
(inner) Cerameicus (Kepa/xsixd^), that is, the potters' district, 
in the north-west ; its southern part contained the agora or 
Forum, on the west of the acropolis; 2. Melite (MsXiTTi), 
south of Cerameicus,and embracing the hill of the Museum ; 
3. Scambonidae (2xafi.j3wvt5a») on the west of Cerameicus, 
between the Pnyx and the hill of the Nymphs ; 4. Collytus 
(KoXXuTog), south of Melite; 5. Coele (Ko/X»]), between the 
Museum and the Ilissus ; 6. Limnae (At>vai), on the east of 
Melite ; 7. Diomeia (Aiofxeia), the district on the east of the 
acropolis, in the south of which were the principal buildings 
with which Hadrian embellished the city. In regard to the 
streets and their directions we have little information; but 
among the temples and public buildings we may notice the 
Olympieum or temple of the Olympian Zeus, on the south- 
east of the acropolis not far from the Ilissus ; it had been 
commenced by Peisistratus and was completed by Hadrian ; 
the Theseum or temple of Theseus, north-west of the acropo- 
lis, still exists ; the temple of Ares, the Metroum, and a vast 
number of other temples. The chief public buildings were 
the Tholos, in which the prytanes took their meals in com- 
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mon, the Senate-house, the Prytaneum, several porticoes, 
such as the stoa poecile and the stoa hasileios, the theatre of 
Dionysus on the south-eastern slope of the acropolis, and the 
Panathenaic stadium, south of the Ilissus. The most cele* 
brated monuments still extant are that of Andriscus, vulgarly 
called the tower of the winds ; the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates; and the temple of Nike which has been restored. 
Besides the port towns, Athens had some suburbs close to 
the city itself, as 1. the (outer) Cerameicus on the north-west, 
was the finest suburb, and at the furthest extremity of it was 
the Academia ; 2. the Gynosarges, on the east of the city 
at the foot of Lycabettus, and the Lyceum, south of Cyno- ' 
sarges, contained a gymnasium sacred to Apollo, in which 
Aristotle and the Peripatetics taught. In the arts, literature, 
science, and political importance, no city of Greece ever 
equalled Athens.^ 

The most important among the numerous other townships 
in Attica were Ulcus 18 ('EXsuc/g, Lepsina)^ on the coast of 
the Thriasian plain, not far from the frontiers of Megaris, 
possessed a magnificent temple of Demeter in honour of 
whom the famous Eleusinian mysteries were celebrated; 
Eleutherae ('EXsv^^pa;), at the foot of mount Cithaeron, ^ 
on the road to Thebes, had originally belonged to Thebes, 
but afterwards allied itself with Athens; Acharnae 
('Ap^apvo/), the inhabitants of which traded in charcoal, 
was situated on the road between Athens and Phyle; 
Sunium (Sovviov), at the southern extremity of Attica, with 
a temple of Athena on the promontory, remains of which 
still exist; Marathon (Mapa^uv), in a plain in the north- 
east of Attica, celebrated for the victory gained in its 
vicinity, in B. C. 490, by the Athenians under Miltiades over 
the Persians ; a large tumulus still marks the place where the 
slain were buried; Deceleia{^sxiX6ta)y 120 stadia to the 
north of Athens ; there the Peloponnesians established 
themselves in B. G. 413 and harassed Athens, whence the 
period of the Peloponnesian war then commencing is called 
the Deceleianwar; JPhyle (*uX3^, Argyro Gaitro\ a mount- 

i Eurip, Hippol. 1134: 

^avepcjrarov iarift' *A^fivas 
Ktiofuv — — — — 

Corn. Nep. Attic. 8 : CWitaa Atheniensis antiquitate, humanitate, doctrina 
praestabat orniies, . 
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tarn fortress, near the Boeotian frontier, on the west of 
mount Parnes : there Thrasybulus, in B. C. 403, assembled 
around him his fellow exiles, and wa^ed war against the 
Thirty Tyrants; Bhamnua (*PaM.voii:, Tauro Qa%tro\ north 
of Marathon, on the coast of the Euripus, contained a 
temple of Nemesis with a statue of the goddess by Pheidias, 
whence Nemesis is sometimes called Bharonusia virgo; 
Alopece ('AXw^rgxi^'), a few miles to the east of Athens, cele- 
brated as the birth-place of Socrates; Or opus ('apw^rig, 
Rapo\ in the north-east of Attica, belonged at one time to 
Boeotia, but was given to the Athenians by Philip after the 
capture of Thebes; Brauron (Bpotupwv), in the south-east 
of Attica, celebrated for the worship of the Taurian Artemis ; 
Prasiae (npatf/ai), on the coast, south of Brauron, with a 
harbour called Panormos, from which the Athenian theoria 
generally sailed to Delos. On the western coast of Attica 
we have the towns of Azenia, Anaphlystos, Aegilia, Lam- 
preus, Thorae, Aixone, Prospaltae, Halae, Aixonides, and 
Halimtls. 

4. Boeotia (Boj«»w/a), the country on the north of Attics, 
which, together with the Corinthian gulf, forms its southern 
boundary, is bounded in the east by the Euripus and the 
country of the Opuntian Locrians, and in the north and 
west by Phocis. Boeotia is nearly surrounded by mountains, 
Githaeron and Parnes enclosing it in the south, the Opuntian 
mountains on the north-east, and Nysaion and Helicon with 
its temple of the Muses in the west. But the country itself 
contains extensive and fertile plains, the most important of 
which are the valley of the Asopus in the south, and that 
of the Cephissus in the north, which includes the whole ex- 
tent of lake Gopa'is. The area of Boeotia is about 1080 
square miles ; it abounded in marshy districts and lakes, and 
was an extremely fertile country ; but its inhabitants were 
notorious in antiquity for their dulness, arising either from 
the thick atmosphere, or from their indolence, the cultivation 
of the land not requiring any great exertion. The two prin- 
cipal rivers are : 1. the Asopus ('Atfo^rdg, Asopo), which has 
its sources in the west near Leuctra, and flows eastward, at 
first parallel to mount Cithaeron, but afterwards it turns to 
the south, and flows through the territory of Oropus into the 
Euripus; the Cephissus {KncpKfffos, Maura Nero) has its 
sources on mount Parnassus in Phocis, enters Boeotia north 
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of Chaeroneia, and flows in an eastern direction towards the 
Euripus, passing through the lake of Orchomenos and lake 
Copa'is. After issuing from the latter it flows for a distance 
of 80 stadia through a subterraneous passage (catabothra). 
The Boeotian lakes, in general, would have laid the whole 
country under water, as the mountains near the Enripns 
afford no outlets, had not nature or the ingenuity of man 
created several subterraneous passages for the waters accu- 
mulating by the rivers that flow into the lakes. 

In the earliest times Boeotia was inhabited by a variety 
of tribes, the most important of which were the Minyans of 
Orchomenos and the Oadmeans of Thebes ; the latter were 
believed to be descendants of the Phoenician Cadmus. The 
Boeotians belonged to the Aeolian branch of the Greek 
nation, and had immigrated into the country from Thessaly 
whence they had been expelled. In Boeotia they partly sub- 
dued the previous inhabitants, and partly amalgamated with 
them. The whole of Boeotia then formed a confederation 
of 14 small independent states with Thebes at their head ; 
the government in the historical times was generally of an 
aristocratic character. 

Thebae (e^/3ai or 0^^^, ThebeB)^ the capital of Boeotia, 
was situated in a plain on the river Ismenus and the stream 
Dirce, and was sacred especially to Dionysus. Its citadel 
in the north of the city bore the name of Cadmeia and was 
believed to have been built by Cadmus. Around this town 
on the hill arose Thebes, the walls of which are said to have 
formed themselves spontaneously by the marvellous playing 
of Amphion on the lyre. No Greek city acts so prominent 
a part in Greek mythology as Thebes, for it was the birth- 
place of Dionysus and Heracles, and the scene of the tragic 
fate of the royal house of Labdacus. During the same 
period it is said to have sustained two sieges, that of the 
Seven against Thebes and that of their descendants, the 
Epigoni, who are said to have razed the city to the ground. 
After the abolition of royalty, Thebes was governed by the 
aristocracy, or rather by an oligarchy, though the democratic 
party sometimes gained the upper hand, until towards the 
end of the Peloponnesian war democracy was permanently 
established. There existed from early times an inveterate 
enmity between Thebes and Athens, in consequence of which 
Theb€«i sLied with Sparta ; but the seizure of the Cadmeia 
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by the Spartans in B. 0. 882 bronofht abont a change and 
was the beginning of the most brilliant period in the history 
of Thebes, which, however, was owing solely to two of its 
citizens, Pelopidas and Epaminondas. After their time 
Thebes lost her influence in the afiairs of Greece ; and when 
the battle of Chaeroneia was lost, Thebes fell into the hands 
of the Macedonians. An attempt to shake off the yoke of 
the northem conquerors led to the destruction of the city 
by Alexander the Grreat in B. 0. 836. It was rebuilt in B. 
0. 816, and again became a flourishing place with a popu- 
lation of between 50,000 and 60,000 souls. Under the 
Bomans, Thebes rapidly declined, and in the second century 
after Christ the Gadmeia alone continued to be inhabited. 
The territory of Thebes in the time of its greatest pros- 
perity extended eastward as far as the sea. Thebes was the 
birthplace of the poet Pindar. The following are the most 
important among the other towns of Boeotia: Orchomenus 
{*0pxoiuev6g\ surnamed the Minyan, in the north of Boeotia 
on the river Gephissus, formed together with Aspledon an 
independent state as late as the time of Homer. It was a 
very ancient, wealthy, and powerful city, and the capital of 
the Minyans in the prehistoric period. Many of the Boeo- 
tian cities were subject to it, and even Thebes had to recog- 
nise its supremacy by paying tribute. But subsequently it 
was conquered by the Boeotians, and became a member of 
the Boeotian league. In B. G. 367, it was taken and de- 
stroyed by the Thebans, and although it was rebuilt, it never 
recovered its former prosperity, and in the time of Strabo it 
was in ruins. In B. G. 86, Sulla gained a great victory near 
Orchomenos over Archelaus, the general of Mithridates; 
Chaeroneia{Xaipuysiay Kapouma or Kaprena\ in the northr 
east of Boeotia, south of the Gephissus, is memorable for 3 
great battles which were fought in its vicinity : in the first, 
B. G. 447, the Athenians were defeated by the Boeotians ; 
in the second, B. G. 388, Philip of Macedonia conquered the 
Greeks and crushed their political independence ; and in the 
third, B. G. 86, Sulla defeated the army of Mithridates. 
Ghaeroneia was the birthplace of Plutarch. Lebadeia 
[Asfdddsiaj Jjivadid), in the west of Boeotia, in the valley 
bounded on the south by mount Laphystion, and traversed by 
the small river Hercyna, which flows into the Gephissus. The 
place is celebrated for the oracular cave of Trophonius, which 
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was in a rock near the town, and Tor the fact that the north 
of the modern kingdom of Greece deriyes from it the name 
of Livadia; Cor one a (Kopoliysia), south-east of Lebadeia, on 
a height between the small rivers Phalarus and Garalius ; in 
its vicinity was celebrated the festival of the Pamboeotia in 
honour of Athena ; and two battles were fought there, in the 
first of which, the Athenians, under Tolmides, were defeated 
by the Boeotians, B. 0. 447 ; and in the second^. C. 394, 
the Spartan Agesilaus routed the allied Greeks; MaliartuB 
(*AX/af)Tos, Mazi)^ south of lake Copais, near the river Olmeius, 
was destroyed by the Persians, in B. C. 480, and after being 
rebuilt, and having enjoyed a considerable degree of pros- 
perity, it was destroyed a second time by the Romans, in B. 
C. 171, for having supported Perseus of Macedonia, and its 
territory was given to the Athenians; A 9 era ("Atfxpa), on the 
east of mount Helicon, is known as the place in which He- 
siod is said to have resided; Thespiae (©stfiria/, Eremo or 
Himocastro) was south-east of Ascra, on the river Thespius, 
at the foot of mount Helicon ; its inhabitants resisted Xerxes 
at Thermopylae, B. C. 480, for which their town was burnt 
to the ground; but it was afterwards rebuilt. The most 
interesting object at Thespiae was the statue of Eros by 
Praxiteles ; Leuctra (Astbcrpa, Lefka or Lefkra)^ a few miles 
south of Thespiae, is memorable for the victory there gained 
by Epaminondas, in JB. C. 871, over the Spartans, under 
Cleombrotus; Plata eae (nXaraiat or nxrfraia, Paleocastro)^ 
in the south of Boeotia, at the foot of mount Cithaeron, was 
not a large place, but experienced many sad changes of for- 
tune. It abandoned the Boeotian confederacy at an early 
period, and placed itself and its territory under the protec- 
tion of Athens; at the battle of Marathon, Plataeae was 
represented by 1000 men ; in B. C. 480, it was destroyed by 
Xerxes, and was still in ruins, when, in the vear following, 
the memorable battle was fought in its territory, by which 
the Persians were finally driven out of Greece. The town 
and its domain were then declared sacred and inviolable, and 
its inhabitants were richly rewarded for their valour and 
their sufferings ; but in B. 0. 427 it was razed to the ground 
hy the Spartans after a siege of 2 years. It was rebuilt in 
B. C. 887, but in B. C. 374 it was again destroyed by its 
iuiplacable enemies, the Thebans. During the Macedonian 
period it was again rebuilt and continued to exist as a small 
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place until a late period. Sepulchral monuments of the 
Greeks who fell in the battle of Plataeae may still be seen 
near the village of Kokla, Tanagra (Tavaypa), in the 
south-east, north of the river Asopus, in the district called 
Poemandris. Like Thebes it is said to have originally been 
a Phoenician town, but was afterwards taken possession of 
by the Aeolian Boeotians. Near it the Athenians sustained 
a defeat against the Boeotians, in B. G. 457. It was a com- 
mercial place of some importance, and celebrated for its 
breed of fighting cocks; Mycaleisus {MwaKridadi), in the 
east of Boeotia, on the road from Thebes to the port of 
Aulis, was a very ancient city, but was sacked and destroyed 
in B. C. 418 by a band of Thracians who served the Athenians 
as mercenaries. In the time of Pausanias it was still in 
ruins; Aulia (AuX/g), a port town on the east coast of 
Boeotia, is famed in mythical story as the place from which 
the Greeks sailed on their expedition against Troy; Ant he- 
el on ('Av&T)5wv), likewise a port town on the north-east coast, 
at the foot of mount Messapion ; its inhabitants lived chiefly 
by fishing. 

4. Fhocis (*wx/g), on the north and west of Boeotia, was 
bounded in the south by the Corinthian gulf, where Phocis 
itself formed two bays, that of Crissa, and that of Anticyra; 
on the west by the Ozolian Locrians and Doris, and on the 
north by the Epicnemidian Locrians, though at one time it 
also possessed the port of Daphnus on the Euboean sea. 
Phocis was on the whole a mountainous and unproductive 
country. Its central part is occupied by mount Parnassus, 
which rises to a height of upwards of 7000 feet. Several 
branches of this mountain have separate names, as Cirphis 
in the south, and the chain of mount Nysaeon, extending on 
the south-east of Cirphis. The principal river of Phocis is 
the Cephissus, which we have already noticed in describing 
Boeotia. Its valley in the north is almost the -only fertile 
part of the country, for there is only one other district in the 
south, the plain about Crissa, that can be called fertile. The 
south coast is for the most part rocky, and sinks down 
abruptly towards the sea. 

The great body of the inhabitants were Achaeans, though 
Delphi and Buris were Dorian towns. The Phociansacteda 
conspicuous part in Greek history in the Sacred Wars in which 
their country was involved ; the first lasted from B. C. 594 to 
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585, and the second from B. C. 856 to 846, wWch was brought 
to a close by Philip of Macedonia, and in consequence of 
which the Phocians were most severely punished, all their 
towns being razed to the ground, and they themselves being 
excluded from the Amphictionic league. 

The chief city of Phocis to which the country owes all its 
celebrity, is Delphi ^AeXipo/) anciently called Pytho, and 
now Kastri; it was situated on a steep declivity on the 
southern slope of mount Parnassus, which rose majestically 
above it in two peaks. The ancients describe the appearance 
of the town as resembling the cavea of a theatre, it being 
surrounded by steep mountains, between which the Castalian 
brook with its pure water flowed down. Delphi owes its 
celebrity to the fact that it contained the oracle of ApollO| 
the most famous in the ancient world. The temple of the 
god stoo'd in the north-western part of the town, and in the 
centre of the temple a small opening in the ground was 
believed to exist, from which an intoxicating vapour arose. 
The priestess or Pythia seated on a tripod over this chasm, 
on being affected by the exhalation, uttered words or shrieks, 
which the priests took down and interpreted as revelations 
of Apollo. The oracular temple of the god was built in a 
magnificent style, and possessed enormous wealth, which had 
accumulated from early times by the piety and gratitude of 
those who had consulted the oracle. The greater part of 
these treasures were squandered by the Phocians during the 
second Sacred War. Delphi itself is called by the poets the 
navel, that is, the centre of the inhabited part of the world. 
Near this city, the Pythian games were celebrated in honour 
of Apollo, and Delphi was one of the places in which the 
meetings of the Amphictionic council were held, the main 
^ object of the league being to protect the temple of Apollo. 
The town itself was not very large, and its inhabitants who 
were Dorians, are said to have settled there from the neigh- 
bouring town of Lycoreia. The government which was 
oligarchical was in the hands of a few Doric families, who 
managed the affairs of the temple and oracle as well as those 
of the city. Few remains now mark the site of ancient 
Delphi, and of the chasm in the ground not a trace has ever 
been discovered. A little to the south-west of Delphi was 
situated Orissa (Kpc(t(foL)y and south of it on the coast Oirrha 
" (Ke)^a), the port town of Delphi Both were situated in a 

7 
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fertile plain on tbe Crissaean gulf, and as the pilgrims to 
Delphi had to pass through them, the inhabitants unlawfully- 
extorted money from them, in consequence of which they 
were destroyed by the order of the Amphictionic council. 
In Strabo's time they no longer existed. Near the head of 
the eastern bay was situated Anticirrha or Anticyra 
(*AvTfxi^^a or 'Av«xupa), from which the bay itself derived its 
name. This town had a good harbour, and, like its namesake 
on the Maliac gulf, was celebrated for the production and 
preparation of the plant called nasturtium. The town con- 
tinued to exist under the Romans, and ruins of it are still 
seen at Aspra Spitia. Bui is (BouXis), in the south-eastern 
extremity of Phocis, was inhabited by Dorians. Amhrysus 
(•A/xiSputfos), a strongly fortified town at the foot of mount 
Cirphis, was surrounded on all sides by high hills, and pro- 
duced good wine. Panopeua {Uawirs'jc, now Agio Vlasi)^ 
south of the Cephissus, on the frontiers of Boeotia. Daulia 
(AauX/g), on the west of Panopeus, on a tributary of the 
Cephissus, is celebrated in the mythical legends as the 
residence of the Thracian king Tereus, and as the scene of 
the story about Procne and Philomela P arapotamii 
(napttflroTafiMoi, Belisai)^ in the north-east of Phocis, at the 
confluence of the Assus and Cephissus, was situated on a 
steep hill, a branch of mount Hadyleion, and was first 
destroyed by Xerxes, and finally laid in ruins during the 
second Sacred War. Abac ("A/3ai), in the north-eastern 
corner of Phocis, near the Boeotian frontier, contained an 
ancient temple and oracle of Apollo ; it was destroyed first 
by the Persians, and afterwards again during the Sacred 
War. Hadrian rebuilt it. JSlatea ('EXdreja; Elephtha\ 
next to Delphi the most important town in Phocis, was 
situated in a fertile plain near a pass of mount Cnemis, 
through which there was a road to the north of Greece, 
whence the town was much exposed to attacks from the 
north. In the interior of the country and in the north-west, 
we have the towns of Neon, Ledon, Amphicleia, Tithronium, 
Drymaea, and Lilaea near which were the sources of the 
Cephissus. 

5. Locris (Aoxp/s), is the name of two distinct countries 
in Greece, one forming a long line of coast country from the 
frontiers of Boeotia to Thermopylae in the north, being 
bounded on the south-west by Boeotia and Phocis ; the other 
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likewise a coast country on tlie north of the Corinthian gnlf, 
was bounded in the east by Phocis, and in the north by mounts 
Parnassus and Myenos, by which it is separated from Aetolia. 
The former of these countries, the Locris on the Euboean 
sea, is again divided into two parts, the southern or Opuntian 
Locris, and the northern or Epicnemidian Locris, while that 
on the Corinthian gulf is called Ozolian Locris. Althouerh 
all these Locrians must at one time have formed one tribe 
of Greeks or Hellenes, yet in the historical times, the eastern 
Locrians appear different in their manners and customs from 
the western or Ozolian Locrians, who were ruder and less 
civilized than the former. 

a. The Opuntian Locrians derived their name from 
their chief town. Opus, and were separated from the Epicne- 
midian Locrians by the small territory of Daphnus, which at 
one time belonged to Phocis. The country is on the whole 
mountainous, but the district on the bay of Opus is a large 
and fertile plain. The town of Opus ('Oflrw^) was situated 
2 miles from the sea, and 8 from its harbour Cynos, on the 
Opuntian bay. In the Trojan war, the Opuntian Locrians 
are described as commanded by Ajax, the son of Oileus, 
and Patroclus, a native of Opus. The other towns of the 
country, as Larymna, Algonon, Halae, Oeon, and Narycion, 
are of little importance. 

b. The Epicnemidian Locrians ieriyei their name 
from mount Cnemis which separated them in the so.uth from 
Phocis. In the north they were bounded by the Maliac gulf, 
and in the east by the Euripus. The cotmtry hfsA on the 
whole the same character as Opuntian Locris ; but the north- 
ern coast is flat and sandy, and extends now considerably 
farther into the sea than it did in ancient times, the rivers 
which flow into the Maliac gulf carrying a great deal of mud 
with them. The chief town of the Epicnemidian Locrians 
was Thronium (©poviov), on the river Boagrius, at a short 
distance from tjlie sea. Other places were Onemides 
(Kviifxiiss), a fortified place near mount Cnemis ; Scarpheia, 
Tarphe, Nicaea, and the famous pass of Thermopylas 
(©epfjLOffuXai), or simply PyZ a «, between the mountains and 
the sea, where Leonidas, in B, C. 480, offered a heroic resist- 
ance to the invading hosts of Xerxes, and died in the defence 
of his country. On the east side of the pass were hot springs, 
whence the name of the place. Thermopylae, or rather tbe 
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village of Anthela, was the place where the Ampliietienlc 
council met once every year, 

c. The Ozolian JLocriana occupied by far the most 
extensive of the three Locrian countries, but it was moun- 
tainous and for the most part unproductive. The name 
Ozolae is derived by the ancients either from the undressed 
skins worn by these Locrians, or from the smell of the 
asphodel which grew in abundance in the country, or from 
the smell of certain mineral springs, below which the centaur 
Nessus was believed to have been buried. There can be no 
doubt that the Ozolian Locrians were of the same stock as 
the eastern Locrians, and it is probable that at one time the 
Locrians occupied all the country from the Corinthian to the 
Euboean sea; but the immigrating Boeotians and Dorians 
drove them out of the central parts and confined them to the 
coast countries. The principal town of the Ozolian Locrians 
was Amphiasa r'Api(pi(r<ra; Salona)^ in the eastern part of 
the country, not lar from Delphi. The town was destroyed 
in the Sacred War by Philip, in B. C. 338 ; but it was 
restored soon after, and formed a free community even in the 
time of the Romans. The town next in importance was 
NaupactuB (NauAraxrog ; Lepanto)\ it was believed to be 
the place where the Heracleids built their ships in whick 
they sailed across to Peloponnesus, and its name was con- 
nected with that event. The town was well fortified and had 
an excellent harbour ; in the time of Pericles it fell into the 
hands of the Athenians, who allowed the Messenians, driven 
from their country after the third Messenian war, to settle 
there, B. C. 455. After the Peloponnesian war the town 
passed through the hands of the Locrians and Achaeans, 
until Philip annexed it and a large portion of Locris to 
Aetolia. But the Romans restored it to Locris. The 
remaining towns of Locris, such as Oeantheia, Tolophon, 
Anticyra, and some others, were little more than villages. 

6. Doris {^^^^\ one of the smallest states of Greece, 
bordering in the south-east on Phocis, in the south-west on 
the Ozolian Locrians, in the west on Aetolia, and in the 
north on Thessaly. This little country is shut in on all sides 
by mountains, except the part whore it touches on Phocis ; 
it is traversed in a south-eastern direction by the small river 
Pindus, a tributary of the Gephissus. Doris contained only 
lour towns, whence the state formed by them ^as called 
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rsrpa^okts. But small as the country was, it was believed by 
the ancients to be the land from which those Dorians pro- 
ceeded who made themselves masters of the greater part of 
Peloponnesus, of several islands in the Aegean, and the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor. If Doris ever did send 
forth such conquering hosts, we must assume that the name 
originally embraced a much more extensive territory than the 
later tetrapolis. The four small towns constituting the 
tetrapolis are Erineus, Boium, Pindus, and Cytinium. 

('Epiveo^, Botov, n/v5oj, Kut/viov.) 

7. Aetolia {Aku>Ja), a country of considerable extent, 
bordering in the north on Thessaly, in the east on Doris, in 
the south on the Ozolian Locrians and the Corinthian gulf, 
while in the west it was separated from Acarnania by the 
river Achelous. The country was divided into two parts, 
Ancient Aetolia or Aetolia Proper, that is, the country 
between the Achelous and Evenus, and New or Acquired 
(i-r/xTriTog) Aetolia, that is, the country on the east of the 
Evenus. The interior of Aetolia is very mountainous and 
unproductive, but the coast consists for the most part of 
fertile plains. In the plain between the Panaetolian mount- 
ains in the north and the Aracynthian range in the south 
there are two lakes of considerable extent, Trichonis and 
Hyria. On the south coast there are a great number of 
lakes, the most important of which are Cynia and Uria. The 
two principal rivers are the Achelous ('A^sXcjog; Aspro- 
potamo)y the largest river in Greece, forming the boundary 
between Acarnania and Aetolia. It has its sources on mount 
Pindus, and flows in a southern direction into the Ionian sea. 
At its mouth a considerable extent of alluvial land is formed. 
This river plays a very prominent part in mythology. The 
second river, the Evenus (Eu^ivo^; Phidari\ rises on mount 
Oeta, and flows as a rapid stream into the bay of Patrae, 
about 120 stadia to the west of cape Antirrhion, the point 
at which Aetolia approaches nearest to Peloponnesus, oppo- 
site to the Achaean promontory Rhion. 

In the earliest times the country appears to have been 
inhabited by Curetes, Leleges, and Aetoli, but the first two 
tribes afterwards disappear, and we hfear only of Aetolians. 
It cannot be doubted that they were genuine Greeks, but 
they did not keep pace^with the progress of civilisation in 
ibe other parts of Greece, whence Thucydides and Polybius 

7* 
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treftt them as barbarians. Their mode of life resembled that 
of the modern Albanese, and even their dialect was scarcely 
inteHigibIc to the other Greeks. The most important towns 
of Aetolia were; Calydon (KoeXuic^v, Cralata), a very 
ancient and celebrated city in the south, not far from the 
river Evenus* In early times this city and Pleuron were 
among the finest of Greece. The vicinity of Calydon was 
very fertile, and the mountains in the north of the city were 
the scene of the Calydonian hunt, so famous in Greek my- 
thology. Calydon decayed after the battle of Actium, as 
Augustus ravaged Aetolia and transferred the people to 
Nicopolis, which he founded on the Ambracian gulf in com* 
memoration of his victory. Pleuron (nXeupuv), a little to 
the west of Calydon, likewise a very ancient town ; but it 
was abandoned by its inhabitants when Demetrius Polior- 
cetes laid waste the surrounding country, and a new town of 
the same name was afterwards built in a securer place, a little 
to the north-west of the ancient city. T her mum (eipjxov), 
at the foot of the Panaetolian mountains, and north of lake 
Trichonis, derived its name from its hot springs. When 
about the middle of the third century the Aetolians formed 
themselves into a league to oppose the aggression of Macedo- 
nia, Thermon became the capital of the confederacy, in which 
the annual meetings of the deputies from the members of the 
league were held. There are still considerable ruins of 
Thermon. Oh aids rXotXxeV), on the south coast between 
the Evenus and Antirrnion; Pylene (iIuX^vy]) and Olenus 
(*aX8vo^) are mentioned as early as the time of Homer ; the 
latter was afterwards destroyed by the Aetolians, and Pylene 
changed its site and name to Proschion. The north-east of 
Aetolia contained scarcely any towns, and even those in the 
south, if we except those already mentioned, were little 
better than villages. 

8. Acamania ('Axapvav/a), the country to the west of 
Aetolia, from which it is separated by the river Achelous, 
is bounded in the west by the Ionian sea, and in the north 
by the Ambracian gulf. The mountains of Acarnania, 
though numerous, are not very high, the highest being in the 
north and north-east. The country is very fertile, and 
abounds in valleys and lakes, especially along the eastern 
frontier and on the north coast, bu^it has no river of any 
consequence. The name Acarnania ooes not occur in Homer; 
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it was originally inhabited by TapUans, Teleboans, and 
Leleges, until the Curetes, on being driven from Aetolia, 
settled among them. The name Acamania was believed to 
have been derived from Acarnan, the leader of an Arrive 
colony to those parts* At a later time, the Corinthians 
founded several colonies on the coast of Acamania, snch as 
Lencafi, Anactorion, Alyzia, and Ambracia, but the country 
does not emerge from its original obscurity until about the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war. The Acamanians 
were then still far behind the rest of the Greeks in refine- 
ment and civilization, though they were regarded as good 
soldiers. After the subjugation of Greece by the Romans, 
Acarnania became a part of the province of Macedonia. 
Acarnania has several promontories on its coast, as cape 
Grithote, opposite the island of Ithaca; Leucate, in the south 
of the peninsula of Leucas, and Actium, at the entrance of the 
Ambracian gulf, which contains a town of the same name, and 
is celebrated for the victory there gained by Augustus over 
M. Antony and Cleopatra, in B. C. 81. The Acamanians, 
like the Aetolians, took no part in the« wars against the 
Persians, but had always to be on the defensive against the 
Aetolians, who were bent upon conquering them. In the 
Peloponnesian war, they sided with Athens from hatred of 
the Corinthians. They seem to have had a federal ccmstitu- 
tion, 80 that all the towns of the country formed but one 
state. At the time of the Peloponnesian war. Stratus 
(:Srparo;, Lepenu) on the Achelous was the capital of the 
country ; it was at the same time the largest place, as is still 
manifest from its extensive ruins near the village of Lepenu. 
Among the other towns of the country, we may notice Argon 
Amphilochictim (^'Apyog rb 'Af*(piXoxix6v), which is said to 
have owed its name to the Argive Amphilochus, its founder, 
'who is sometimes called a brother, and sometimes a son of 
Alcmaeon. It was ^tuated on the little stream Inachus, 
near the south'^astern coast of the Ambracian gulf. When 
Augustus built the town of Nicopolis, Argos as well as many 
other neighbouring towns, was deprived of many of its 
inhabitants and treasures; Anactorium ('AvaxToptov), on a 
promontory of the south coast of the Ambracian gulf, was a 
Corinthian colony ; but after the battle of Actium^ in B. C. 
31, its inhabitants were removed by Augustus to Nicopolis ; 
Limnuea {Atiwaiajy a port town on the south-eastern corner 
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of the Ambracian gulf. On the coast of the Ionian sea, we 
have Dioryctus (^i^puxro^), on the canal separating the 
island of Leucas from the mainland; Pal a er us (llaXaipos); 
Alyzia (*AXu^/a), a Corinthian colony, south-east of Palaeros, 
had a celebrated temple of Heracles, containing a representa- 
tion of the hero's exploits by Lysippns, which was carried to 
Rome ; ruins of the place still exist in the valley of Kandili; 
Astacus C'AtfTaxog, Dragomestre), in the south, between 
lake Melite and the sea; Oeniadae {OhidSaij Trigardon), 
between the Achelous and lake Melite, and surrounded by 
marshes. It seems to have been an Achaean town, but wa^i 
possessed successively by the Aetolians and Acamanians, 
until it was finally restored to the latter by the Romans, who 
also fortified it. The small island of Nasos in lake Melite 
belonged to Oeniadae ; Leucas (Aeuxos), at the north-eastern 
extremity of the island of Leucas or Leucadia (Santa Maura), 
was a Corinthian colony. At the time of its foundation, the 
island was connected with the mainland, and formed a 
peninsula, but the Corinthians cut a canal through the marshy 
neck which conneoted it with the continent. Leucadia was a 
rocky island, and on its south-western promontory (c. Ducato) 
stood a temple of Apollo; it was here that Sappho was 
believed to have leaped into the sea. 

9. Thessalia (0s(r(raXia), the largest and most fertile of 
all the countries of Greece, was bounded on the east by the 
Aegean sea, on the south by the Maliac gulf, Locris, Doris, 
and Aetolia, on the west by Epirus and mount Pindus, and 
on the north by Macedonia, from which it was separated by 
the Cambunian mountains and mount Olympus. The country 
is a vast plain betweeh the Cambunian range in the north, 
and mount Othrys in the south, Pindus surrounding it in the 
west, and Ossa and Pelion in the east. The chain of 
mountains by which it is surrounded is broken only in the 
east by the beautiful valley of Tempe {ra T^fAflnj), between 
mounts Olympus (''OXufAflro^, Elymho^ about 9700 feet high) 
and Ossa (''Otftfa, KissavOy about 6000 feet high), through 
which the Peneius flows into the Aegean. The plain is 
traversed from west to east by the Pe neus (n^veio^, Selimbria) 
with its numerous tributaries, and is said to have originally 
been a lake, until during some convulsion of the earth, an 
outlet was formed for the Peneius between Olympus and Ossa. 
The lakes of Boebe and Nesson were believed to be remains 
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of the once extensive lake. The eastern coast district of 
Thessalia bore the name of Magnesia, extending from mount 
Ossa to the gulf of Pagasae. In the extreme south of 
Thessaly there is another distinct valley, between mounts 
Othrys and Oeta, and is traversed by the river Sperehius 
(ivspx^ToSy Agramela\ which flows into the Maliac gulf, and 
has there formed such extensive deposits, that the gulf is now 
almost filled up, and the aspect of the whole coast is changed. 
Besides these two Thessalian rivers, the following deserve 
to be noticed: the ApidanuB {' A^iSoLvAg) flowing from 
mount Othrys, joining the Unipeui ('Evmtsc^^) at Pharsalus, 
and then proceeding northward towards the Peneius. The 
other rivers are either less important tributaries of the 
Peneius and Spercheius, or are only coast rivers with short 
courses. 

In the mythical times, Thessaly is said to have been called 
Pyrrha or Haemonia, and afterwards Aeolis, from the 
Aeolians, who formed the great body of the population, but 
were expelled by the Thessalians about 60 years after the 
fall of Troy. The Thessalians themselves are said to have 
descended into the country from the western mountains. In 
Homer's time, their name does not seem to have been known, 
nor do we find any general name of the country, which was 
then divided into several principalities, such as those of 
Achilles and Philoctetes. 

Thessaly was from early times divided into the following 8 
districts : 
a. HestiaeotiB (^EtfTiatcjri;), the north-western part of the 
country, between Macedonia, Epirus, Pelasgiotis and 
Thessaliotis or the river Peneius ; 
\). Pelasgiotis (llsXacr^i&iri^), the eastern part of the 
Thessalian plain, extending south of the Peneius as 
far as the gulf of Pagasae, and bounded in the east by 
Magnesia. Its name indicates that it was inhabited by 
Pelasgians ; 

c. Thessaliotis (0stf(raXic>if), the south-western part of 
the Thessalian plain, probably derived its name from 
its being the first district of the country occupied by 
thelnvading Thessalians, whence it is also called Thessaly 
Proper ; 

d. Phthiotis (*&iwtis), the south-eastern part of Thessaly 
between the Maliac gulf and that of Pagasae ; its 
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inhabitants were Acbaeans, whence the district is also 
called the Achaean Phthiotis. It was in this part that 
Achilles was believed to have ruled ; 

e. Magnesia (Ma^>](r/a), the eastern coast country of 
Thessaly, extending from mount Ossa in the north to 
the entrance of the gulf of Pagasae ; 

f. Dolopia (AoXoir/a), the district on the coast of Phthiotis, 
and south of Thessaliotis, derived its name from its 
inhabitants, the Dolopes, as Magnesia was called after 
the Magnetes ; 

g. Oetaea (OkaTa), the district of the upper valley of the 
Spercheius, between mounts Oeta and Othrys, was 
inhabited by Oetaei and Anianes ; 

h. Malta {Ma\ig or Mi^x/^), a small district between the 
Maliac gulf and Doris, extending eastward as far as the 
pass of Thermopylae. The Malians, its inhabitants, 
were Dorians. 
From this account it is clear that Thessaly was originally 
inhabited by a variety of Greek tribes, but in the course of 
time, the Thessalians overran the whole country, compelling 
the original inhabitants to submit to them and pay tribute. 
Hence we find in the historical times three classes of the 
population : the conquering and ruling Thessalians, and the 
original inhabitants who were either reduced to a state of 
bondage (penestae), or had become the subjects of the con- 
querors, but enjoyed personal freedom. At first, Thessaly 
was governed by kings tracing their origin to Heracles, but 
subsequently the government was changed into an oligarchy, 
the chief power being in the hands of a few wealthy and 
influential families, such as the Aleuadae at Larissa, and the 
Scopadae at Cranon. - Thessaly seems from early times to 
have formed a kind of confederacy, the executive being in 
the hands of a magistrate called Tagus (raydg). But the 
object of this confederacy was not so much to secure the 
interests of the Thessalian people, as to consolidate and 
strengthen the power of the nobles. The Thessalians there- 
fore readily submitted to the Persians, and did not acquire 
any influence upon Greece until after the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. Thessaly was then governed by a succession 
of tyrants, until in B. C. 344, it became completely subject 
to Macedonia. In B. C. 197, the proclamation of C. 
Flamininus nominally restored Thessaly to freedom, but like 
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all the rest of Greece, it soon had to recognise the supremacj 
of Rome. 

The chief towns of Thessaly were : in the south-east, 
Phthia (*^/a), the ancient capital of Achilles, from which 
the district Phthiotis derived its name ; its site was unknown 
even to the Greek geographers. L art 8$ a Cremante 
{Adpufaa % KpsffcotfT^), not to be confounded with Larissa on 
the Peneius, also belonged to the dominion of Achilles. 
Heraclea ('UpaxKsia), once called Trachin, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians, in the district of Malis, was called Hera- 
cleia, from the belief that Heracles had spent there the latter 
part of his life. Lamia (Aafi/a; Zeitun\ not far from the 
coast of the Maliac gulf, is celebrated in history on account 
of the war carried on in its neighbourhood, by the allied 
Greeks, against Antipater, in B. C. 323. Hchinua (''Ex'^^j 
the capital of the Myrmidons, who followed Achilles against 
Troy. Further north, near the confluence of the Apidanus 
and the Enipeus, stood Pharadlus (*d[p<raXog; Faraa or 
Fersala) ; it was divided into the new town and the old town 
(Palaeopharsalusj, and it was near the latter that in B. G. 
48 Caesar defeated Pompey. The two places must have been 
at some distance from each other, for a temple of Thetis 
stood between the two. Hyp at a (*'T»aTa), in the valley of 
the Spercheius, not far from its southern bank, belonged in 
later times to the Aetolians, who sometimes held their meet- 
ings there. The town was celebrated for sorcery and witch- 
craft, as Thessaly was in general. In Hestiaeotis, which 
was inhabited by the Hestiaei and Perrhaebi, we have in the 
south Cromphi (r6fj.(poi), near a pass through the mountains 
which separate Epirus from Thessaly. Caesar, on entering 
Thessaly, in B. C. 48, destroyed the town, but it was after- 
wards restored. Trice a (Tp/xx»j ; Triccala)^ on the river 
Lethaeus, is mentioned even by Homer as governed by the 
sons of Asclepius, and was distinguished also in later times 
lor the worship of that divinity. Further east in Pelasgiotis 
rtie principal places are : Q annua (rovvo^), which is called a 
^errhaebian town, at the western entrance of the valley of 
Tempe, on the north of the Peneius. It was a place of 
great military importance, and seems to have been destroyed 
<luring the wars between the Romans and Macedonians. 
^arissa (Adpunra; Lariase)^ a large city on the southern 
oauk of the Peneius, was the residence of the noble family 
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of the Alenadae. In the ancient times it was the ea{>ital of 
the Pelasgians in those parts, and is one of the few cities 
that retained their ancient lustre in the time of Strabo. 
After the time of Constantine it became the capital of all 
Thessaly. Pherae (*«pa/), in the south-eastern part of the 
Thessalian plain, not far from the Pasasaean gulf, Pagasae 
being the port town of Pherae ; according to some it was in 
this port that the ship Argo was built, and from it the Argo- 
nauts are said to have sailed out on their expedition. Pherae 
and Larissa were the most important towns of Thessaly, and 
their history determined in a great measure that of the whole 
country. About B. C. 480, Pherae was governed by the 
tyrant Jason, who extended his sway over several of the 
neighbouring towns and tribes. Between Pherae and Phar- 
salus was the town of Scotussa {iwTovtftfa), which is often 
mentioned in the wars between Rome and Macedonia ; in its 
vicinity were the famous hills called "Dog's Heads" {Kwbs 
x8<po(W), near which C. Flamininus gained his great victory 
over Philip, in B. 0. 197. In Magnesia, or the coast coun- 
try of mounts Ossa and Pelion, the principal towns were 
lolcus ('IcoXxo^; Boritza), in the northern corner of the 
gulf of Pagasae, whence according to the common account 
the Argonauts set out on their expedition; Demetria% 
(At)fA9}rpia^), near lolcos, on the innermost recess of the Paga- 
saean gulf, was a strong fortress founded by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes and peopled with the inhabitants of Pagasae, 
lolcos, and other neighbouring towns. It soon became one 
of the most important places m northern Grreece, and for a 
long time was one of the chief ports of Macedonia. Under 
the Romans it gradually decayed, though in the time of 
Strabo it still was the principal town of Magnesia. Antiochns 
the Great, when commencing his war against the Romans, 
landed at Demetrias. 

10. Epirus C'Hvsipo^), that is, the mainland or continent, 
probably received this name from the islanders occupying 
the islands off its western coast ; it is the country in the 
extreme north-west of Greece, bounded in the south by 
Aetolia, Acarnania, alid the Ambracian gulf, in the east by 
Thessaly and Macedonia, from which it was separated by the 
chains of mounts Pindus and Boion, in the north by Illyri- 
cum, where it sends forth its Acroceraunian headland into 
the Adriatic, and in the west by the Adriatic. Epirus is 
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next to Thessaly the largest country in Greece and embraces 
the modern Pashalik of loannina or Albania. Pyrrhus or 
Neoptolemus is said to have^ been its first king, and from him 
Pyrrhus, the conqueror of the Romans, claimed to be 
descended. Homer mentions the name Epirus, but extends 
it to the whole of the western continent of Greece so as to 
include Acarnania. The country was much less fertile and 
less densely peopled than Thessaly. The chief mountains 
are the Ceraunian mountains in the nortb-west, with the 
Acroceraunian promontory, and the range of Pindus in the 
south-east. Its chief rivers are the Achelous in the south- 
east, and the Charadrus which falls into the Ambracian gulf; 
the Acheron and Cocytus, flowing into the Ionian sea, are 
both transferred in mythology to the lower world on account 
of the dark color of their waters. Further north we have 
the Thyanis with its tributary, the Cadmus. But its largest 
river is the Aous {'AC^og; Viosa or Fiu^aa), which has its 
sources in mount Lacmon, a branch of Pindus, and traverses 
the country in a north-western direction, then enters Illyri- 
cum, and empties itself near ApoUonia into the Adriatic. 

The inhabitants of Epirus consisted of several tribes, some 
of which do hot appear to have been of genuine Hellenic 
origin ; but the most ancient population was probably Pelasgic, 
at least the oracle of Dodona, in the eastern part of the 
country, is always spoken of as of Pelasgic origin. The 
number of tribes mentioned in Epirus is 14, the most import- 
ant among which were the Chaones in the north-west, the 
Thesproti in the south of the Chaones, and the Molossi or 
Molotti in the eastern part of Epirus. These three tribes 
gave the names to the districts inhabited by them, Chaonia, 
Thesprotia, and Molossis. 

The most ancient and at the same time the most celebrated 
town in Epirus was Do dona {auSwvvi\ a Pelasgian place 
with the most ancient oracle of Zeus. It was situated in the 
east of Bpirus, on the southern shore of Lake Pambotis (now 
the Lake of loannina)^ at the foot of mount Tomarus. The 
oracle was given in a grove of lofty oak or beech trees by the 
wind rustling through the branches. The sounds were at 
first interpreted by men, and afterwards by two or three 
aged women, called flriXaiai, i. e., doves, the command to 
found the oracle being said to have been brought by doves. 
In the historical times the oracle of Dodona lost much of its 
8 
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ancient importance, and was consulted mainly by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, Delphi having in the meantime risen to pre- 
eminence among the Greek oracles. In B. C. 219 the 
temple and grove of Zeus at Dodona were destroyed by the 
Aetolians, but the oracle continued to exist until the latest 
times of antiquity. Among the other towns of Epirus the 
following deserve notice: Ambracia ('AfA^pax/a; Arta)^ on 
the river Arachthus in the north of the Ambracian gulf (ff. 
of Arta), belonged at one time to Acarnania, but was after- 
wards incorporated with Epirus. It is said to have been 
founded by Corinthians about B. C. 660, and soon rose to 
great prosperity. Pyrrhus made it the capital of his king- 
dom, and adorned it with many and splendid public buildings. 
In B. C. 189 it was taken by the Romans and stripped of 
most of its treasures of art. Afterwards Augustus trans- 
ferred its inhabitants to Nicopolis. Nicopolis (Nixo-jroXij, 
ruins near Prevesa)^ at the north of the entrance into the 
Ambracian gul^ opposite to Actium, was founded by 
Augustus, in B. C. 3l, in commemoration of his victory of 
Actium ; it was peopled with the inhabitants of many of the 
neighbouring towns which had also to give up many of their 
treasures to embellish the new city. It continued to prosper 
and flourish for a long time after, and Constantino made it 
the capital of Epirus. Near the city Augustus built a temple 
of Apollo, at which quinquennial games were celebrated. 
JSuthrotum (BouSpwTov; Butrinto\ on the coast at the 
entrance of port Pelodes, opposite the island of Corcyra, and 
at the southern extremity of a lake ; it was a flourishing 
town even in the time of the Romans who sent a colony 
thither, and seems to have owed its name to the excellent 
oxen reared in its territory. Pandosia (nav5o(r/a), in the 
south of Epirus, on the river Acheron, near lake Acherusia, 
is celebrated in the history of Alexander of Epirus, whose 
fate was decided by finding localities in Italy bearing the 
same name. Ca ssope (Kacccivri; Saranta\ a port town on 
the coast, north of Buthroton, whence the passage to Brun- 
dusium was only 1000 stadia. The ruins of this place are in 
excellent preservation, and contain a theatre which is among 
the largest in all Greece. Onchesmus {*Oyx^^i^s ; Orchido), 
a port town opposite the northern extremity of Corcyra, was 
believed to have derived its name from Anchises, whence it 
is called the port of Anchises. The wind blowing^from 
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Onchesmus, ^hich was favourable to tliose sailing to Italy, 
was called Onchesmites. Oricus or Or i cum ('np«ps or 
'Opixov ; JEricho), on the north coast near the Acrocerannian 
headland, was said to have been founded by Euboeaus on 
their return from Troy, while others call it a Golchian colony. 
The town was strongly fortified, but was destroyed during 
the civil wars of the Bomans ; it was restored by Herodes 
Atticus. The other towns of Epirus are of not much import- 
ance, and most of them were little better than villages. 

Epirus, which, after Alexander the Great, was governed 
by kings tracing their origin to Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, constituted itself a republic about the year 
B. G. 200; and the Bomans, in B. C. 197, after the defeat 
of Macedonia recognised its independence ; but after the 
victory over Perseus, in B. 0. 168, Aemilius Paullus chas- 
tised the Epirots most severely for having supported the 
Macedonian king, and is said to have destroyed no less than 
70 of their towns and sold 150,000 Epirots as slaves. It 
took centuries before the country recovered from this blow. 
11. Macedonia (MaxeJov/a), in the north of Greece, does 
not, properly speaking, belong to Hellas, but as the royal 
family at least claimed a Hellenic origin, and as through 
their influence and the Greek cdonies on the coast the 
country became ultimately hellenized, we shall here, for the 
sake of convenience, append an account of it to the geography 
of Greece. Macedonia, said to have originally been called 
Emathia, was not always of the same extent. In the time of 
Homer the name Macedonia was not yet known, and Hero- 
dotus, who calls it Macedonia, describes it as the country on 
the south and west of the river Lydias. In the time of 
Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, Macedonia was 
bounded in the south by the Gambunian mountains and 
Olympus, in the north-east by the river Strymon, which 
separated it from Thrace, and in the north and west by 
lUyricum and Paeonia, where the frontier lines seem to have 
been but ill defined. Philip however enlarged his dominions 
by the conquest of Paeonia (so that mounts Orbelus and 
Scordus separated his kingdom from Moesia) and Thrace as 
far as the river Nestus: he also added the peninsula of 
Chalcidice and Illyricum as far as lake Lynchnitis. After 
the subjugation of Macedonia by the Bomans, the country 
Was divided into 4 districts independent of one another, each 
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having its own capital : when the Achaeans were conquered 
in B. C. 146, Macedonia together with Thessaly and a part 
of lUyricum was constituted as a Roman province. Macedonia, 
with the exception of the western parts, which may be termed 
the Macedonian highlands, forms a large plain surrounded 
in the north-west and south by lofty mountains. This plain 
however is traversed by smaller ranges of mountains between 
which are wide valleys extending from the eastern coast far 
into the interior. The principal rivers were, in the extreme 
east, the Nest us (Nltfrog; Mesto) which rises in mount Rho- 
dope and flows southwards into the Aegean, opposite the 
island of Thasos; Strymon (Srpujxwv; Struma)^ rises in 
mount Scomius, flows through lake Prasias, and empties 
itself south of Amphipolis into the bay which from it derived 
the name of the Strymonian bay; the Axius ("Agios; 
Wardar)y the greatest river of Macedonia, rises in mount 
Scordus or Scardus, and after receiving many tributaries 
flows into the gulf of Therma, and forms at its mouth a con- 
siderable extent of alluvial land; the Lydiaa ox Ludias 
(Au^/af, Aou^/a^; Mauronero) has its sources in the district of 
Eordaea, and passing by Edessa and through the lake of 
Pella empties itself into the bay of Therma ; the Haliacm o n 
(^AXidx^ujv ; Vistriza), rises in the Tymphaean mountains, and 
passing through Macedonia joins the Lydias near its mouth. 
The mountains of Macedonia, if we set aside those already 
mentioned as forming the boundaries between it and other 
countries, were Pangaeus or Pangaeum [UayyaTos or Hay- 
yatov), extending from east to west between the Strymon and 
Nestus, with gold and silver mines that were at one time 
very productive; Athos ("A^wg:) the mountain forming the 
easternmost of the three Chalcidian peninsulas, is connected 
with the mainland by a low isthmus through which Xerxes 
cut a canal of which traces are still visible. The Macedonian 
coast on the Aegean forms 6 great gulfs, the Thermaic, the 
Toronaean, the Singitian, the Acanthian, and Strymonian, 
and has many excellent harbors. 

The most ancient inhabitants of Macedonia appear to have 
been partly Pelasgians and partly Illyrians and Thracians ; 
they were accordingly not wholly foreign to the Greeks. 
Soon after the invasion of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, an 
Argive prince or princes with a band of followers are said to 
have emigrated to Macedonia and there become the founders 
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of the Macedonian dynasty. The court at all times did 
much to spread Greek civilisation among the inhabitants, and 
in the time of Philip and Alexander the Greek spoken in the 
towns was akin to the Doric dialect, hut also contained many 
barbarous words and expressions. The body of the Mace- 
donians accordingly were never regarded as genuine Hellenes, 
though the royal family enjoyed that reputation. In the 
northern and western parts the natives continued to speak 
Thracian and Illyrian and to live according to their ancient 
habits, even after they were incorporated with Macedonia. 
The country was at all times governed by kings tracing their 
origin to Heracles, and the inhabitants never rose to the 
idea of republican institutions. The earliest history of 
Macedonia is very obscure ; but Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander, not only raised the power of his kingdom to the 
highest point, but even established his supremacy over 
Greece, which with some interruptions lasted until the con- 
quest of Macedonia by the Romans in B. G. 168. Alexander 
the Great conquered the whole of Asia as far as the river 
Indus, and thus spread Greek civilisation all over the East; 
but soon after his death, in S. G. 323, that vast empire was 
broken up into a number of independent kingdoms of which 
Macedonia in Europe was only one. 

Macedonia was divided into a number of districts each of 
which was designated by a particular name, viz: Pieria 
f Ilisp/a), the country south of the river Haliacmon ; Emathia 
rn^i^S/a), from the river Haliacmon to the northern frontier ; 
raeonia (naiovta), the most northern part, sometimes also 
called Pelagonia ; Mygdonia (Muy^ovt'a), the country on the 
north of the Chalcidian peninsula; Bisaltia (BitfaXTta), 
between the Strymon and lake Bolbe ; Lyncestis {Ai/yx-ndrii)^ 
the north-western valley of the river Erigon, between mounts 
Lyncus and Bora; Chalcidice (XaXxiJixij), a peninsula which 
is itself again divided into 3 peninsulas, Pallene, Sithonia, 
and Acte or the peninsula of mount Athos. In the time of 
Philip, Ghalcidice is said to have contained 32 towns. 

The principal towns of Macedonia were: .Pydna (ni^va, 
afterwards KrVpov, now Ohitro)^ at a small distance from the 
Thermaic gulf on which it had a harbour. It was originally 
a Greek colony, but was subdued by the Macedonian kings, 
from whom, however, it repeatedly revolted. It was here 
that in B. C, 317 Olympias wfts besieged by Cassander, but 
8* 
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the place became still more celebrated on account of the 
great battle fought in its neighbourhood in B. C. 168, which 
put an end to the kingdom of Macedonia; Pella (niXXa, 
AlaklisCjj between the rivers Oxius and Lydias, on the north 
of the swamp or lake called Borboros, through which the 
river Lydias flows. It was an ancient place, but of not much 
importance, until Philip made it the capital of his kingdom 
and adorned it with many public buildings. It was the birth- 
place of Alexander the Great ; in the time of the Romans it 
was the capital of one of the 4 districts into which Macedo- 
nia was cut up ; in the end it was made a Roman colony. 
Aegae or Aegeae (Alyai or Aiyeia), in the interior of Mace- 
donia, is said to have been called Edessa before the arrival 
of the Argive emigrants under Garanus. It was the ancient 
capital of Macedonia, and continued to be the place where 
the kings were buried. It was here that Philip was murdered 
in B. 0. 336 by Pausanias. Th easalonlca (OfiCtfaXov/xig, pre- 
viously called Therma, now Saloniki), at the head of the bay 
bearing its name. Though it was an ancient place, yet it 
was for a long time not of much consequence ; but in B. C. 
316 Gassander collected into it the inhabitants of several 
neighbouring towns, named it after his own wifeThessalonica, 
and raised it to the rank of the first city in the kingdom. 
Its harbour and its favorable situation greatly contributed to 
its prosperity. About A. D. 63 it was visited by the apostle 
Paul. Under the Romans it continued to be the principal 
city of Macedonia, and even became the capital of the Illy- 
rian provinces. Next to Gonstantinople, it still is the most 
important city in European Turkey. It is celebrated in 
history for the fearful massacre made by command of the 
emperor Theodosius, because some Roman officers had been 
assassinated by the populace. Olynthus f'OXuv^og, Aio 
MamaB)^ at the head of the gulf of Torone in Ghalcidice, at 
a little distance from the sea, was the most important Greek 
city on the coast of Macedonia, but was afterwards taken by 
the Thracian Bottiaeans. It then fell into the hands of the 
Persians under Xerxes. About the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war Perdiccas of Macedonia prevailed upon 
the inhabitants of several neighbouring towns to settle at 
Olynthus, and from that time it became a great and populous 
city, standing at the head of all the Greek towns in Ghal- 
cidice. It maintained its independence for a long time, 
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until in B.C. 379 it was compelled to submit to Sparta. 
During the ascendancy of Thebes, Olynthus recovered its 
independence, and Philip of Macedonia even increased its 
strength that it might serve as a counterpoise against Athens. 
But when he felt strong enough, he besieged it, and as Olyn- 
thus was forsaken, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Demosthenes at Athens, Philip took and destroyed the city 
and sold all its inhabitants as slaves, B. C. 347. The town 
was never restored, and the remnants of its citizens were 
afterwards transferred to Cassandreia, on the isthmus of 
Pallene. Potidaea {UariSata^ Pinaka\ on the narrowest 
part of the isthmus of the peninsula of Pallene, was a Corin- 
thian colony and a fortified place of considerable importance. 
It was afterwards subject to Athens, and its revolt from that 
city was one of the occasions that led to the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war. After its capture by the Athenians, in 
B. C. 429, its inhabitants were expelled and their place was 
supplied by Athenian colonists. In B. C. 356 it was 
destroyed by Philip of Macedonia, who gave its territory to 
the Oljnthians. But Cassander rebuilt the town under the 
new name of Cassandreia (Ka<f(fav6psta), and peopled it with 
the survivors of its ancient inhabitants and with men from 
other neighbouring towns. Cassandreia soon became one of 
the most flourishing towns of Macedonia. Under the Romans 
it was raised to the rank of a colony. Stagira (STaysipa) 
or StagiruB (STrf/aipo^), on the west coast of the Strymonian 
gulf, with its port Capros (KaArpou Xi/x-^v), was a colony of 
Andros, founded in B.C. 656; it was the birth-place of 
Aristotle, in consequence of which it was restored by Philip 
after its destruction. The town still exists under the name 
of Stavro or Livanova. Amphipolis ('Afi.(p*VoXif, Ne- 
okhorio) at the southern extremity of lake Prasias, on the 
left bank of the Strymon, about 3 miles from the sea. The 
Strymon flowed in a semicircle round the town, whence its 
name Amphipolis, for it had previously been called Ennea- 
hodoi ('Evvea 65oi'), and belonged to the Thracians. The 
Athenians attempted to colonize the place, but all the colo- 
nists were cut off by the Thracians in B. C. 465 ; a similar 
attempt of AristagoraB of Miletus had been unsuccessful 
before ; but in B. C. 437 the Athenians succeeded in expel- 
ling the Thracians from the town, to which they then gave 
the new name of Amphipolis. It now became one of the 
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most important towns of the Athenian empire, and its loss 
was severely felt when in the Peloponnesian war it fell into 
the hands of Brasidas, the Spartan. In B. C. 358 Philip 
took possession of it. Under the Romans it remained a free 
city, and was the capital of one of the four districts of Mace- 
donia. Eion (*Hiwv), at the mouth of the Strymon, was the 
port town of Amphipolis. Philip pi (*/Xiflrflroi ; Filiba1i\ 
east of Amphipolis, on a steep height of mount Pangaeus, 
was founded by Philip on the site of an ancient town Creni- 
des (KprvMeg), a colony of the Thasians who had established 
themselves there on account of the vicinity of gold mines. 
Philippi is celebrated for the victory gained there, in B. C. 
42, by Augustus and M. Antony over the republican army 
of Brutus and Gassius, and for the fact that it is the first 
place in Europe where St. Paul preached the gospel, in A. D. 
53. Augustus made it a Roman colony in commemoration 
of his victory, and the town continued for a long time to be 
of great importance, but at present it is only a wretched 
village, though it contains considerable remains of the ancient 
dty. The port town of Philippi was Baton or Dates. 

Among the less important towns of Macedonia, the follow- 
ing deserve to be noticed: Dion (Arov), on the western coast, 
at the foot of mount Olympus, containing the statues by 
Lysippus, of the Macedonians, who had fallen in the battle 
on the Granicus. Beroea (B^poia, Veria\ on the little 
river Astraeus, a tributary of the Haliacmon, was unsuccess- 
fully attacked 'by the Athenians, in B. C. 432 ; to it St. 
Paul and Silas withdrew from Thessalonica. Methane 
(Ms^ttJvij; JEleutherokhori)y 40 stadia to the north-east of 
Pydna, was a Greek colony of the Eretrians; during its 
siege by Philip he lost one of his eyes; A I or u a (^'AXwpoj), 
near the confluence of the Haliacmon and Lydias. Aenea 
(Ajivsia), near cape Aeneion, on the Thermaic gulf, was be- 
lieved to have been founded by Aeneas, on his flight from 
Troy. Mende (Meviij), on the south-western extremity of 
the peninsula of Pallene, a colony of the Eretrians, was 
celebrated for its wine ; it was ruined at the foundation of 
Gassandreia. Scion e (^xiuvrl), in the same peninsula, east 
of Mende, was believed to have been founded by the Pel- 
lenians of Achaia after their return from Troy. In the 
Peloponnesian war, it was taken by Gleon, who put to death 
all its male inhabitants, sold the women and children, and 
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gave the town to the Plataeans. Tor one (Top^jSvii), at the 
south-western extremity of the peninsula of Sithonia, from 
which the gulf between Pallene and Sithonia was called the 
Toronean. Acanthus (''Axav^o^; Er8o\ on the isthmus 
connecting the peninsula of mount Athos with Chalcidice, 
was a colony of Andros, and a place of considerable im- 
portance during the best period of Greek history ; ApoU 
Ionia (*AflroXXwv/a), in Mygdonia, south of lake Bolbe. From 
this account it appears that almost all the towns of Mace- 
donia were situated on or near the coast, and that a great 
many of them were Greek colonies ; the towns in the interior, 
both in the western highlands and in the north, were not 
much more than villages. We cannot quit Macedonia with- 
out noticing the great military road, which, under the name 
of the Via Egnatia, traversed the country from west to east. 
It had been made by the Romans, commenced at Dyrrhachium, 
in lUyricum, entered Macedonia on the east of lake Lych- 
nitis, and passed Heracleia, Lyncestis, Edessa, Pella, Thes- 
salonica, ApoUonia, Amphipolis, Fhilippi, &c. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GREEK ISLANDS. 

!• All the Greek islands may be divided into such as are 
situated close to the coast of the mainland, such as form 
groups or clusters, and lastly, such as are scattered over the 
sea singly and without forming groups. Before proceeding 
to describe these several classes of islands, we may notice 
what seems indeed to be an ancient tradition, but is in all 
probability only a speculation or idea devised by the Greeks 
to account for the broken appearance of the Aegean sea be- 
tween Greece and Asia Minor. The story is,^ that at one 
time the Aegean sea did not exist, but was a country con- 
necting Europe and Asia, and bearing the name of Lyctonia, 
but that Poseidon with his trident dashed it to pieces and 
thus created the sea. The many islands of the Aegean 
were regarded as so many remains of the ancient continent. 
It cannot, indeed, be denied that Vulcanic agencies have pro- 
duced important changes in the Aegean, even in historical 

1 Orpheus, Argon, 1274, folL 
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times, nor can it be doubted tbat Euboea, Leucadia, and 
Sicily, in the west, were once connected with the continents 
near which they are situated, but it seems highly improbable 
that a tradition of such a gigantic revolution on the earth's 
surface should have been preserved among the Greeks. 

2. The sea on the west of Greece, as far as Sicily, is 
generally called the Ionian Sea ('Iwviov iriXayos ; mare Ionium), 
from lo, who in her wanderings, is said to have traversed it. 
This sea contains several important islands near the coast, 
which we shall describe proceeding from north to south. 
Corcyra (Kopxupa or Kipxupa, now Corfu^ from the modem 
Greek xopu(p^, a mountain fortress), off the coast of Epirus, 
about 38 miles in length, from north to south, but in the 
north much broader than in the south. The island is on the 
whole mountainous, but also contains many fertile valleys ; 
it has several promontories, the most important being Leu- 
cimne, Amphipagus, and Phalacron. Corcyra had only two 
towns, one Corcyra, the modem Corfu, on the eastern coast 
with the harbour Hyllaicus, and the other Cassiope (Katfo'io**}), 
a smaller place, situated on the north coast. The ancients 
identified Corcyra with the island of Scheria (Sxep^'^i), of the 
Odyssey, where king Alcinous ruled over the Phaeacians, 
whence it is also called Phaeacia. It was inhabited in the 
eighth century B. C. by Libumians, but about B. C. 700 it 
was colonised by Corinthians, and soon became rich and 
powerful by its extensive commerce ; it founded many colonies 
on the opposite coast, such as Epidamnus, Apollonia, Leucas, 
and Anactorion, and became a dangerous rival of its own 
mother city in those parts. The most ancient sea-fight on 
record in Greek history, was one between the Corcyraeans 
and Corinthians, B. C. 664. In B. C. 431, Corcyra invoking 
the aid of the Athenians against Corinth, led to the out- 
break of the Peloponnesian war, in the course of which the 
democratic and aristocratic parties persecuted each other 
with the most unrelenting cruelty, and thereby ruined the 
prosperity of their own island. In the north-west of Cor- 
cyra, there were several small islands, as Othrdnos, Ericusa, 
and Malthace, and off the east coast, Ptychia, and Sybota. 

3. Leucadia (Aguxa5/a, Asvxdg; Santa Maura), opposite 
the northern coast of Acarnania (comp. above p. 78), was 
about 20 miles in length, and from 5 to 8 in breadth. It was 
originally connected with the mainland by a low isthmus, 
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throngli which the Corinthians on settling in the island, 
about B. C. 665, cut a canal. Its ancient inhahitants were 
Teleboans and Leleges, and their well-foPtified town Nericus 
(Nijpixog) is mentioned by Homer. The Corinthians, on found- 
ing Leucas (A^uxag), near the isthmus, removed to it the in- 
habitants of Nericus. Leucas, for a time, was a place of 
great importance, but in B. C. 197 it was taken and plun- 
dered by the Romans. Besides these, Leucadia had two 
other small towns, Phara (*apa) and Hellomenum ('EXXofAsvov). 
The name Leucadia probably arose from the white calcareous 
rock, of which the greater part of the islands consists. On 
the south-east of Leucadia there is a group of smaller 
islands, called the Teleboides, viz., Taphos, Carnos, Cro- 
cyleia, and Aegilips. 

4. Cephallenia (Ks(paXX7)via ; Cephalonia), the largest of 
the islands in the Ionian sea, containing an area of about 
348 square miles. It is separated from Ithaca on the east 
by a narrow channel, and is called by Homer, Same or 
Samos (xdEfjLij, 2(ffjios), though the inhabitants are called Ce- 
phallenes. They belonged to the kingdom of Odysseus. 
The name Cephallenia occurs first in Herodotus. The island 
is very mountainous, and the highest of its mountains, Aenos, ^ 
on which stood a temple of Zeus, rose 4000 feet above the ' 
sea. Cephallenia contained four towns, viz., Same, Pale, 
Cranii, and Proni, whence Thucydides calls it a tetrapolis. 
The Cephallenians never acted any prominent part in his- 
tory : Same alone is mentioned in the Persian wars, and in 
the Peloponnesian war all Cephallenia was allied with 
Athens. In the war between the Romans and Aetolians, 
B. 0. 189, Same was taken by the Romans, who recognised 
the importance of its situation. 

Ithaca ('iSaxTj ; Thiaki\ a small rocky island on the east 
of Cephallenia, from which it is separated by a channel of 
only about 3 miles in width; the island is only 12 miles 
long, and 4 is its greatest breadth. It is divided into two 
parts, the northern and southern, which are connected by a 
narrow neck, and each part contains a distinct ridge of 
jnountains, Neriton (N^pirov) in the north, and Neion (N^Kov) 
in the south. Ithaca is celebrated in the early legends as 
the residence of Odysseus ; the town, which probably bore 
the same name as the island, was situated on the isthmus 
oo&Qecting the northern with the southern part of the island. 
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Ruins of this city and its citadel, still exist at the foot of 
mount Neion. ]Not far from Ithaca, was the island of 
Dulichion or Dolicbe (aouX/x^v or AoXrxa), which is generally 
believed to have been one of the group called Echinades, at 
the mouth of the Achelous. 

5. ZacyntllUB (ZaxuvSo^ ; Zante)^ oflF the coast of Elis, a 
richly wooded island of about 40 miles in circumference. It 
contained two mountain ridges, the highest of which in the 
south was called Elatos. The island was celebrated in 
antiquity for its wells of fluid naphtha on its southern coast, 
which still produce a vast quantity. It was inhabited by a 
pure Hellenic population from the earliest times, and seems 
to have received its first inhabitants from the opposite coast 
of Peloponnesus. At the time of the Peloponnesian war, it 
formed part of the Athenian empire ; afterwards it fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians, and ultimately passed into 
those of the Romans. Zacynthos, which is still admired for 
its extraordinary beauty and fertility, is said to have founded 
the town of Saguntum on the south coast of Spain. 

Sphacteria (Scpaxriiip/a ; Sphagia)^ a small iminhabited 
island in front of the bay of Pylos (bay of Navarino), which 
owes its celebrity to the fact that upwards of 400 Spartans 
were captured there by Cleon, in B. C. 426. Sphacteria is 
not quite 2 miles in length. 

6. Cythera (Ku^^jpa ; Cerigo\ a rocky island off the south- 
eastern extremity of Laconia ; it was and still is a dismal 
place, and contained scarcely any land fit for agriculture. 
It was taken possession of at an early time by the Phoeni- 
cians, but subsequently fell into the hands of the Argives, 
from whom it was taken by the Lacedaemonians ; but during 
the Peloponnesian war, it was seized by the Athenians. 
Cythera contained in the interior a town of the same name, 
of which Scandeia (2xav5s/a) formed the port. It was famous 
for its temple and worship of Aphrodite (Venus), which had 
been introduced there by the Phoenicians. According to 
some traditions, the goddess there rose from the foam of the 
sea, and she is often called Cythereis or Cytheraea. 

On the east coast of Peloponnesus, in the Argolic bay (6ay 
of ,Napoli di Romania), and on the south coast of Argolis, 
we have the following islands : Pityusa (lIiTuoGffa), abounding 
in fir trees, from which it derived its name ; Irene (Eipj^vA 
Ephyra ('E^upa), Tiparenus (Twap^jvog), Colonis (KoXwv«}, 
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Haliusa (^AXioutfa), Aperopia ('Awpoir/a); Hjdrea {*T6pia; 
Hydrajj containing a town of the same name ; its inhabitants 
in modern times greatly distinguished themselves in the wars 
against the Turks« 

In the Saronic gulf between Argolis and Attica, we hare 
in the south-west, close to the coast of Troezen, the island of 
(7a7at£r^a (KaXavpsia; Poro\ containing a celebrated temple 
of Poseidon, which was revered as a sacred asylum. In it 
Demosthenes took refuge when pursued by the agents of 
Antipator, and took poison in B. C. 322 ; Aegioa (Ai/iva, 
Eghina\ a rocky island in the middle of the gulf, was 
originally called Oenone or Oenopia. It was first colonized 
by Achaeans, and afterwards by Dorians from Epidaurus, 
whence in later times, the Doric dialect and customs pre- 
vailed in the island. The Argive king Pheidon is said to 
have established a silver-mint there, which was the first in 
Greece ; at all events its silver coinage became the standard 
for all the other Doric states, and Aegina itself became a 
place of great commercial importance, and an independent 
Btate of considerable power. In the battle of Salamis, the 
Aeginetans alone furnished thirty galleys ; in B. C. 429, the 
Athenians took possession of the island, and expelled its 
inhabitants, to whom the Spartans assigned Cythera as a 
place of refuge. Some of these exiles were afterwards 
restored by Lysander, but Aegina never recovered its former 
power and prosperity. On the north-west coast of the island, 
was a city of the same name, with a temple of its ancient 
hero Aeacus, and on a hill in the south-east, stood the temple 
of Zeus Panhellenius, of which ruins are still extant. The 
sculptures of this temple (the Aegina Marbles), which were 
discovered in 1811, are now at Munich, and a good copy of 
them may be seen in the British Museum. In mythical story, 
-Aegina is the seat of Aeacus and the Myrmidons, who were 
helieved to have been ants metamorphosed into men. During 
the period immediately preceding the Persian wars, and for 
some time afterwards, Aegina possessed a great school of art, 
from which many masters of eminence proceeded. 

Salamis (SaXafi/g; Koluri)^ oS the west coast of Attica, 
opposite to Athens, and in front of the bay of Eleusis. It 
forms a sort of irregular semicircle opening towards the west ; 
its greatest length from north to south is about 10 miles, and 
its breadth is about the same. It is traversed by a chain of 

9 
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hills of considerable height, but also contains fertile plains 
and valleys. In ancient times it is said to have borne the 
names of Pithyusa, Sciras, and Cychreia. It was first 
colonised by the descendants of Aeacus from Aegina, his son 
Telamon having fled from his home and made himself ruler 
of Salamis. Ajax, Telamon's son, joined the expedition 
against Troy with 12 ships. About B. C. 600, a dispute 
about the possession of the island arose between the Mega- 
rians and Athenians, but it was finally taken possession of by 
the latter through a stratagem of Solon, and became one of 
the demi or districts of Attica. In this condition Salamis 
remained until, in B. C. 818, its inhabitants surrendered to 
Macedonia. Aratus, however, restored the place to Athens, 
which chastised its inhabitants very severely for their apos- 
tacy. The old town of Salamis stood on the south-western 
coast, but a new town of the same name was afterwards built 
on the east coast, nearly opposite to Athens, the site of 
which is now occupied by a place called Amhelahia. This 
new town, however, seems to have decayed at an early time, 
and in the days of Pausanias it was in ruins; Between 
Piraeeus and Salamis is situated the little uninhabited island 
of Psyttaleia (YuTrdXeia; Lypsohutali)^ which, like Salamis 
itself, derives its renown from the great battle fought in its 
vicinity, in B. C. 480, between the Greeks and Persians. Off 
the south-east coast of Attica is the long island Helene 
(•EXivtj), previously called Cranae (Kpavar;), and at present 
Macronisij where Paris is said to have landed with Helen on 
his flight from Sparta. 

7. Euboea (EiJ^oia; i\reflrr()powf€), the largest island of the 
Aegean Sea, lying along tne coasts of Attica, Boeotia, and 
the south of Thessaly, from which it is separated by a chan- 
nel called the Euboean Sea, and, in its narrowest part, the 
Euripus (EuptflTog). It is about 90 miles in length and 30 in 
breadth, though there is one part where it is not more than 
4 miles broad. It is traversed in its whole length by a chain 
of mountains which in some parts are upwards of 7000 feet 
high. But it also contains excellent plains and valleys which 
afibrd rich pasturage. The eastern coast is particularly 
rocky and dangerous. The island was originally inhabited 
by several tribes, such as Abantes, Histiaei, EUopii, and 
Dryopes, from which the districts inhabited by them were 
callftd respectively Histiaea and EUopia ; but the central and 
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by far the greater part of the island was inhabited by 
lonlans, and it was on this part that the Athenians planted 
their colonies, CHalcis and Eretria, the two most important 
towns in the island. After the Persian wars, Euboea became 
dependent on Athens, which derived a great part of its sup- 
plies from the island, for in some parts it was extremely 
fertile, and for this reason was of the highest importance to 
the well-being and safety of Athens. When, therefore, 
Euboea revolted from Athens in B. C. 445, the Athenians 
under Pericles made great efforts to subdue it. Under the 
Romans Euboea belonged to the province of Achaia. The 
island is said at one time to have been connected with Boeotia, 
but to have been torn from it during an earthquake. Among 
its promontories we may notice Artemisium (* Aprs/i/cfiov ; 
8yrocheri\ at the north-eastern extremity, which derived its 
name from a temple of Artemis, and near which the Greeks, 
in B. C. 480, for the first time met and defeated the fleet of 
the Persians ; cape Cenaeum (Kijvarov ; Kanaid), in the north- 
west, faced Thermopylae and contained a temple of Zeus ; 
and Geraestus (repaitfTos), at the southern extremity of the 
island, contained a celebrated temple of Poseidon. 

The chief towns of Euboea were : C hale is (XaT^U ; Egripo 
or Negroponte)y on a peninsula on the narrowest part of the 
Euripus, was united with the continent of Greece by a bridge. 
It was an ancient city of the Abantes, but was colonised by 
Athenians under Cothus. Its great power and prosperity at 
a very early period are attested by the many colonies it 
founded on various coasts of the Mediterranean, the most 
ancient of which seems to have been Cumae in Italy, which 
is for this reason called the Euboean Cumae ; but its colonies 
in the peninsula in the north of the Aegean were so numer- 
ous, that it received the name of the Chalcidian peninsula. 
Chalcis was very strongly fortified, and its site was a most 
commanding one in a military point of view. During the 
period of the greatest power of Athens, Chalcis was subject 
to it ; afterwards it passed into the hands of the Macedonians, 
who were well aware of its military importance, and finally 
into those of the Romans. 

Eretria (*EpgTp/a; near Palaeo Castro)^ on the same 
coast, to the south of Chalcis, was founded by the Atftenians 
in very ancient times, but there were many Dorians among 
its inhabitants. It was an important commercial town at an 
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early period, and rivalled Chalcls, which it imitated in plant- 
ing colonies in Macedonia^ Sicily, and Italy. In B. C. 490 
it was destroyed by the Persians, who carried most of its 
inhabitants into slavery. The survivors built a new Eretria, 
a little to the west of the old town, but this new place never 
rose to any great importance. Eretria was the birth-place 
of the philosopher Menedemus, the founder of the Eretrian 
School of philosophy. Other towns on the western coast were 
Dion (Arov) near cape Cenaeon ; Aedepsus {Ai$vi'^c\ with hot 
springs, to the east of Dion; Orobiae ('Opu/9iaj), with an 
oracle of Apollo, a little to the north of Agae ("Ayai); 
Tamynae (Tafiuvai), east of Eretria, with a temple of Apollo 
built by Admetus; Styra (iTvpo) near the south-west coast; 
Oarystus (Kapu(fro( ; Carysto or Oastel Robbo)^ at the head of 
a bay in the south of Euboea, with excellent marble quarries 
and springs of naphtha in its vicinity. In the interior there 
were but few places of any note ; but on the north coast we 
have Oreos ropsog), on the river Callas, originally called 
Hestiaea or Histiaea. After its revolt, in B. C. 445, it was 
taken by Pericles, its inhabitants were expelled, and their 
lands assigned to 2000 Athenian settlers (xXTipovx^O ; it con- 
tinued, however, to be a place of great consequence down to 
the conquest of Greece by the Romans. On the east coast 
we have the towns of Cerinthus (Kajpiv^og) and further south 
Cyme (Kvfi.7i). 

8. SciathoB (2xia^o^, Skiatho\ an island north-east of 
Euboea, opposite cape Sepias in Magnesia, containing a small 
town of the same name. It is said to have been colonised by 
Pelasgians from Thrace ; at a later period it belonged to the 
empire of Athens. The town was destroyed by Philip, but 
it was rebuilt and restored to Athens by M. Antony. Sciathos 
was a rugged island and often the haunt of pirates. On the 
east of it was Halonnesus ('AXiwijtfos ; Khiliodromid)y 
somewhat larger than Sciathos ; it was likewise a rocky island, 
the possession of which occasioned disputes between Philip 
and the Athenians ; to it refers the speech ^^ de Halonneso" 
among the orations of Demosthenes. In the same vicinity 
we have the islands of PeparethoB (nsAropii^og ; Piperi)^ 
with a town of the same name; Icob ('IxJc; Sciro Pulo]y 
and ScyroB (Sxupo^; Skiro), the largest of these rocky 
islands, which was at first inhabited by Pelasgians and 
Caiians, but afterwards fell into the hands of Ghalcis. In 
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the time of Demosthenes it belonged to the Athenians, from 
whom it was taken together with the neighbouring islands. 
In mythical story Scyros was the residence of Lycomedes, in 
whose house Achilles spent some time and became the father 
of Pyrrbus or Neoptolemus. Lastly we have to notice 
Solymnia (SwXu/xvia) and Q-erontia (rspomo). 

The most northern of the islands, in the Aegean, was 
Thasos (©atfog ; Thaso or Tasso), opposite the mouth of the 
Thracian river Nestus. It is on the whole a barren rocky 
island, tbe north-eastern part of which is occupied by lofty 
mountains, but it, nevertheless, attracted attention at an 
early period, on account of its valuable gold mines, its 
marble, and its wine. It was first taken possession of by 
the Phoenicians ; afterwards, about B. C. 708, it was colo- 
nised by settlers from Pares, one of whom was the poet 
Archilochus. Besides their own gold mines, the Thasians 
also worked those of Scapte Hyle, on the opposite coast of 
Thrace, and although the Phoenicians had had the first and 
richest harvest in the island, the mines continued to be very 
productive, as late as the time of Herodotus. During the 
expedition of Xerxes, Thasos was subdued by the Persians, 
and afterwards it formed part of the Athenian empire. In 
B. C. 465, it revolted from Athens, but 3 years later it was 
subdued by Cimon. Notwithstanding the severe blows then 
inflicted on it, it revolted again in B. 0. 411, and called in 
the aid of Sparta ; but Thrasybulus recovered the island for 
Athens. Thasos contained 3 towns, the only important one 
among which was called Thasos, and was situated on the 
north coast, where a few ruins still mark its site. Thasos 
was the birth-place of the celebrated painter Polygnotus. 

9. Samothrace (2afi.o5pax>] ; Samothraki), likewise in the 
north of the Aegean, opposite the mouth of the Thracian 
river Hebrus. It is about 32 miles in circumference, and 
consists of a mountain, rising in the centre to the height of 
4825 feet ; the highest point was called Saoce, and from it 
Troy could be seen. In the most ancient times the island is 
said to have been called Dardania, Melite, Leucosia, or 
Saoris, but Homer calls it simply Samos, because it was be- 
lieved to have been colonised by Samians ; the name Samo- 
thrace indicates that Thracians also settled in the island. 
Samothrace was celebrated for its ancient and revered mys- 
teries of the Cabiri and Demeter, which were celebrated 
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there, and wliicli originated with the Pelasgians. But great 
as Samothrace was as a religious centre, it never rose to any 
political importance, though in the course of time the in- 
habitants gained possession of a few places on the opposite 
coast of Thrace. In later times the whole island was re- 
garded as a kind of asylum ; and Perseus, after the battle 
of Pydna, fled thither for safety. On the north coast of the 
island, there was a small town, which likewise bore the name 
of Samothrace. 

Imbros Clf-i^pos; Emhro\ on the south-east of Samo- 
thrace, from which its distance is about 18 miles, is about 
25 miles in circumference, and hilly, though it also contains 
fertile plains. It was, like Samothrace, a chief seat of the 
worship of Demeter and the Cabiri. The town of Imbros 
was situated on the north coast, where some ruins still mark 
its site. 

Lemnos (a^iM'Vos ; StaUmine\ 22 miles south-west of Im- 
bros, with an area of about 147 square miles. The hiUs of 
Lemnos are not very high, but in many parts traces are still 
visible of vulcanic action. The ancients mention in this 
island a vulcano called Mosychlos, which, however, has long 
since become extinct. It was owing to this vulcanic nature 
of the island that it was regarded as sacred to Hephaestus 
(Vulcan), who was believed to have fallen on Lemnos, when 
Zeus hurled him from Olympus. According to the early 
legends, the island was first inhabited by the Thracian Sin- 
ties ; and the Argonauts are said to have found it inhabited 
by women only, who had murdered their husbands. The 
descendanibs of the Argonauts, by the Lemnian women, are 
called Minyae, who are said to have been expelled by Pelas- 
gians coming from Attica. These Pelasgians again are re- 
ported to have murdered the Athenian women they had 
brought with them, together with their children. From these 
atrocities committed in Lemnos, Lemnian deeds became a 
proverbial expression to denote any atrocious crime. In the 
reign of Danus, Lemnos was conquered by the Persians, but 
Miitiades gained it for the Athenians, in whose possession it 
remained for a long time. The chief product of the island 
was a kind of red earth, terra Lemnia or sigillata, which was 
used as a remedy for wounds, and against the bites of snakes. 
In the time of Homer, Lemnos appears to have possessed 
only one town, bearing the same name as the island, but 
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skf terwards we hear of two towns : Myrina (Mup/va), on the 
-^v^est coast, and Hephaestia (^H^aima), on the east coast, the 
former being now called Palaeo Castro^ and the latter Ha- 
panidi. On the east of Lemnos was the small island of 
Chryse (Xpitf*)), now called Strati; and off the coast of 
Troas, the island of Tenedos (Tivs5of ; Tenedo\ which had 
about 80 stadia in circumference ; it contained a town of the 
same name, and of Aeolian origin, with two harbourSi and a 
temple of Apollo Smintheus. 

10. We shall now proceed to describe the islands .off the 
-west coast of Asia Minor, and the first we meet south of 
Tenedos, is the large island of Lesbos {A^k^oi ; Metelino) ; 
it is bj far the greatest and most important of the islands 
off the coast of Asia. It is intersected by lofty mountains, 
but they alternate with most fertile plains. In two parts the 
sea forms very deep bays, the western or bay of Pyrrha 
running more than half way across the island ; the southern 
one, though smaller than the other, has like it a narrow pas- 
sage for Its entrance. Lesbos has three headlands, in the 
north-west Sigrion, in the south-west Malea, and in the north- 
east Argennon. The valleys were extremely fertile, espe- 
cially those in the north, and produced excellent mne, grain, 
and olives. Among the mountains we may mention Olympos 
in the south, Ordymnos in the west, and Lepethymnos in the 
north. In early times Lesbos is said to have borne the 
names of Himerte, Lasia, Pelasgia, Aegira, Macaria, Aethi- 
ope, and Issa, and in the latest times it was called Mytilene 
or Mitylene, from its chief city, and this name it still retains. 
The earliest inhabitants of the island were Pelasgians, but 
shortly before the Trojan war, lonians are said to have 
settled in it, until at the time of the Aeolian migration, the 
island was colonized by Aeolians, who founded six towns, 
Mytilene, Methymna, Eresos, Pyrrha, Antissa and Arisbe. 
The same Aeolians who first settled in Lesbos, are said after- 
wards to have founded numerous colonies on the opposite 
coast of Asia. The Lesbians were among the most refined 
and cultivated Greeks, but were not famous for strict moral 
principles, whence the proverbial expressions Xfi(r/3t(£^s«v and 
AsafSiav (Segiav flrpoTg/veiv, Lesbos produced the poets Alcaeus, 
Sappho, Arion, Terpander, the philosophers Pittacus and 
Theophrastus, the historians Theophanes and Hellanicus, and 
many other men of eminence. The history of the island is 
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inseparably connected with that of its chief city Mytilene 
(MuTiX^vTf) ; MeteUno\ which was situated on the slope of a 
hill on the east coast, and in which the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic parties were engaged in fierce contests from early 
times. At the period of the Peloponnesian war, Lesbos 
belonged to the Athenian empire, and after various vicissi- 
tudes it fell into the hands of Mithridates, until in the end it 
passed into those of the Romans. Mytilene was situated on 
a projecting headland and had two good harbours. Amidst 
fierce internal struggles the city rose to great importance 
and planted colonies in Thrace as well as in Mysia. After 
the conquest of Ionia by the Persians, Mytilene also sub- 
mitted, and under Xerxes it took part in the war against the 
Greeks. After the expulsion of the Persians from Europe, 
it allied itself with Athens and maintained an honorable 
independence in the Athenian confederacy until B. C. 428, 
when it headed a revolt of the greater part of Lesbos, in 
consequence of which it was severely punished by the Athe- 
nians and narrowly escaped from oeing quite annihilated. 
After this Mytilene never recovered its former political influ- 
ence. The town next in importance was Methymna 
(Mi5^u/xva; Molivo)y at the northern extremity of the island, 
with a good harbour. It was the native place of Arion and 
Hellanicus. In the Peloponnesian war it did not join the 
revolt against Athens, for which, in B. C. 406, it was sacked 
by the Spartans, and a blow was inflicted on it from which it 
never recovered. The other towns of Lesbos were : Antissa 
("AvTifftfa; Kalas Limneonas) which was destroyed in B.C. 
168 for having supported Antiochus, and its inhabitants 
were transferred to Methymna; JSresus (^Epecos), on the 
west coast, the birth-place of Theophrastus, and, according 
to some, of Sappho; Pyrrha (nyp|>a) on the western bay 
which derived its name from it ; Arisha ("Apitf^a), a little to 
the north of the western bay, was destroyed by the Methym- 
neans, whence some speak of only 6 towns in Lesbos. 
Between Lesbos and the mainland were the groups of islands 
called Hecatonnesi (*ExaTovv>i(roi) and the 3 small islands 
called Arginusae ('Apyivovtfai), celebrated for the naval 
victory gained there, in B. C. 406, by the Athenians and for 
the death of Callicratidas. 

11. Chios (Xioff ; Scio or Khio), on the south of Lesbos, 
and^ somewhat smaller than it, was situated opposite Erythrae 
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and Glazomenae ; it was likewise monntainoas, but extremely 
fertile, and produced most excellent wine and marble. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about 30 miles, and 
its greatest breadth about 10. It is said to have originally 
been inhabited by Pelasgians, but at the time of the Ionic 
migration, it was colonised by lonians, and became an 
important member of the Ionian confederacy, though its 
population was mixed. The history of this island is identical 
with that of its chief city of Chios on the eastern coast. 
Under a democratic form of government, it became a powerful 
maritime state, which retained its independence until B. C. 
494, when it was conquered by the Persians, who carried all 
the young Chian women away into slavery, for Chios was 
celebrated for its beautiful women. After the battle of 
Mycale, in B. C. 479, Chios became free again, and joined 
the Athenian confederacy, until a revolt in S. C. 412, led to 
its devastation by the Athenians. In B. C. 358, it recovered 
its independence, and during the subsequent period, it 
experienced all the vicissitudes which befel the lonians in 
Asia. Among the 7 cities which claimed to be the birth- 
place of Homer, Chios was believed by the ancients to be 
best entitled to the honour. Chios was also the birth-place 
of Ion, the tragic poet, Theopompus, the historian, Theocritus, 
the poet, and many other eminent men. The remaining 
places in Chios were : Delphinion, Cardamyle, and the port 
of Phanae. The belief that Homer was a native of Chios, 
is still maintained by the inhabitants, who show what is 
called the School of Homer, that is, a rock near the sea-coast, 
on the top of which there is a circular bench with a square 
stone in the centre, which bears on each side the almost 
effaced figure of a sphynx. 

Ps^a {VvpoL ; Ipsara or Ipsera)^ 60 stadia west of the 
northern promontory of Chios, was chiefly celebrated for its 
temple of Dionysus. It was a rugged island and difficult of 
. access, but contained a town the inhabitants of which had 
increased in modern times to 12,000, and greatly distinguished 
themselves by their valour in the war against the Turks. In 
the east of Chios, there are two groups of small islands, viz. 
the Oenusae (olvoutfai), and Hippi (*'Iir«oi). 

12. Sixmos (2afxo^ ; Samo or Susam Adasai)^ south-east of 
Chios, opposite mount Mycale, from which it is separated 
only by a narrow strait, scarcely a mile in width, which was 
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the scene of the battle of Mycale in B. C. 479. The circum- 
ference of the island is about 80 miles, and it is traversed by- 
ranges of mountains extending from east to west, the highest 
of which is mount Ampelos, in the centre of Samos, which 
name itself signifies a mountain. Samos was, and still is 
very fertile, whence its possession was often the subject of 
dispute among other states. The island is said to have been 
originally inhabited by Carians and Leleges, but afterwards 
it was colonised by Aeolians from Lesbos, and by lonians 
from Epidaurus. At the dawn of history, however, we find 
the Ionian element predominating, and Samos as a member 
of the Ionian confederacy. The Samians were among the 
first Greeks that paid attention to navigation, and acquired 
power as a maritime state; hence they not only gained 
possessions on the opposite coasts of Asia, but founded 
important colonies in distant parts, as Bisanthe and Perinthus 
in Thrace, Celenderis in Cilicia, Cydonia in Crete, Dicae- 
archia in Italy, and Zancle in Sicily. In its transition state 
from an aristocratic to a democratic form of government, 
about B. 0. 630, it was governed by the most illustrious of 
the early Greek tyrants, Polycrates, under whom Samos 
might have acquired the dominion over all the islands of .the 
Aegean. His reign was the most glorious period in Samian 
bistory ; but soon after, the island fell into the hands of the 
Persians, until the battle of Mycale restored it to independ- 
ence. It then became the independent ally of Athens, but 
a revolt, in B. C. 440, was followed by the entire subjuga- 
tion of the Samians, who now lost their fleet, and became 
subject to Athens. After the Peloponnesian war, it some- 
times belonged to Sparta, sometimes to Athens, and some- 
times to Persia, until in the end it became, at least nominally, 
a part of the Syrian monarchy, which it supported in the 
war of Antiochus against Rome. In the first war of Mithri- 
dates, Samos again aided the enemy of Rome, but at the 
close of it, it was incorporated with the province of Asia. 
During all these vicissitudes, the prosperity of the island 
had greatly declined, but Cicero and M. Antony did much 
to raise it, and Augustus made Samos a free state. Under 
the empire, however, its decline increased. During the period 
of its prosperity, Samos was no doubt the first among the 
Ionian states, especially in everything connected with the 
arts and literature, which latter was enriched in Samos by 
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the poets Asius, Choerilus, and Aeschrion, the philosophers 
Pythagoras and Melissus, and the historians Pagaeus and 
Buris. The capital of Samos, which bore the same name 
as the island, stood on the south-eastern coast, rising up the "^ 
hills behind it in the form of an amphitheatre, and had an 
excellent harbour. It was adorned, especially in the reign 
of Poljcrates, with the most splendid buildings; and the 
temple of Hera, the chief divinity of Samos, was of great 
beauty. In the time of Herodotus, Samos was one of the 
finest cities in the world. The ruins still extant are very 
considerable, and still show the circumference of the ancient* 
city. The great temple of Hera was about 2 miles distant 
from the town, where a few remains of it are still seen. 

13. TQ&nSL ('Ixap/a ; Nicaria)^ west of Samos, also called 
Doliche, i. e., the long island, is a hilly island with excellent 
pastures ; its name, as well as that of the surrounding sea 
(Icarium mare), was derived from the story of Icarus. The 
island was first colonised by Miletus, but afterwards belonged 
to the Samians, who used it as pasture land for their flocks. 
Between Samos and Icaria there is a group of small islands 
called Ooraaiae (Kopatf/ai). South of this group is the 
barren and rocky island of Pat mo 8 (llaT/xog; Patmo)^ cele- 
brated as the place to which the apostle John was banished, 
and where he is believed to have written the Apocalypse. 
The natives still show the cave in which the revelations are 
said to have been made to him. Passing over a number of 
small and unimportant islands on the east and south of Pat- 
mos, such as Leros (Aipog), and Calymna (KrfXufAva), we pro- 
ceed southward to the island of Cos (Kug ; Ko» or Stanco\ 
off the coast of Garia, before the entrance of the Ceramic 
gulf, and opposite to Halicarnassus. It has 550 stadia in 
circumference, and was very fertile, producing especially ex- 
cellent wine. It was originally colonised by Aeolians, but 
afterwards became a member of the Dorian confederacy. 
The city of Cos stood on the south-eastern coast, in a beauti- 
ful district, and had a very good harbour; near it was a 
temple of Asclepius, to whom the island was sacred. It was 
the birth-place of the physician Hippocrates, who was be- 
lieved to be a descendant of Asclepius, of the poet Philetas, 
and the painter Apelles, some of whose finest works adorned 
the temple of Asclepius. Under the Romans, Cos was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by the emperor 
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Antoninus Pius. Coan dresses of a light and transparent 
kind are often mentioned, and show the luxurious habits of 
the Coans. On the south and east of Cos, we have the small 
^islands of Ifist/ros (N/trupogj Nikero), with a town of the 
same name, of which some remains are still extant ; Tel 09 
(T^Xog ; TeloB or Piscopi), Syme (2yjui7i, Symi)^ with a town 
of the same name, and several good harbours; Chalcia 
(XaXx/a; Chark{)y with a town of the same name, and a 
temple of Apollo. 

14. Shodu8 {vSSog; RhodoSy Ithodes)^ the easternmost 
jsland of the Aegean, oflF the south coast of Caria, from 
which its distance is about 12 geographical miles. Its length 
from north-east to south-west is about 45 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 20 to 25 miles. Although the island is 
traversed by hills, the highest of which is mount Atabyrios, 
with a temple of Zeus on its summit, it was extremely fertile, 
and its climate very delicious and healthy. The stories of 
its earliest inhabitants, the Telchines ana Heliadae, that is, 
descendants of the Sun, seem to intimate that its earliest 
civilization was of eastern, probably Phoenician, origin. 
Greeks, however, are said to have immigrated into Rhodes, 
even before the Trojan war, under Tlepolemus, a son of 
Heracles, but at a later period other Greeks established 
themselves in the island, and gave to it a thoroughly Dorian 
character. As early as the time of Homer, we hear of three 
Dorian towns in Rhodes, Lindos (AivJo^), lalysos (*IrfXutfog), 
and Oameiros (Krffiftpo^), which, together with Cos, Cnidos, 
and Halicamassos, formed the Dorian hexapolis or con- 
federacy of six towns. Between these three towns the 
island must have been divided, but they must in some sense 
have formed a Rhodian state, which acquired great power, 
as it was enabled to send out colonies to Spain, Italy, the 
Balearic islands, and Lycia. In the course of time the 
island changed its monarchical government into a republic, 
under an aristocracy or oligarchy. At the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian war, we find Rhodes tributary to Athens, 
but in B. C. 412 it joined the Spartans, in consequence of 
which the oligarchy which had been depressed under the 
Athenian rule, recovered its ascendancy. In the meantime, 
in B. C. 408, the 3 ancient towns united in building a com- 
mon capital under the name of Rhodus, at the north-eastern 
extremity of the island. Its citizens came from the three 
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ancient towns, but the new foundation, instead of producing 
unity among the inhabitants, only led to fiercer feuds be- 
tween the aristocratic and democratic parties, and to alter 
nate subjection to Athens and to Sparta, until after the 
Social War, in B. C. 355, Rhodes recovered its independence. 
During the subsequent period it was for a time subject to the 
rulers of Garia, and the civil dissensions which still continued 
to distract the island, in the end led to a form of government 
in which political powers were fairly divided between the 
nobles and the people. The Rhodians submitted to Alex- 
ander, but after his death they expelled the Macedonian 
garrison, and entered upon the career which is the* most 
glorious in their history. The siege of Rhodes, by Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, is one of the most memorable in ancient 
history. The Rhodians now enjoyed the highest respect and 
esteem, and their importance as a commercial state reached 
its highest point. In the first war between Macedonia and 
Borne, they joined the latter and remained faithful to her 
during the subsequent wars. For this they were rewarded 
with a considerable portion of Caria, which was thence called 
Peraea Rhodiorum. In the end, however, being suspected 
of having supported Perseus in the battle of Pydna, B. C. 
168, they were severely punished by the Romans. But the 
good understanding was soon restored. In the Roman civil 
wars the Rhodians sided with the party of Caesar, in conse- 
quence of which Cassius treated them very severely, but 
they were compensated by Augustus and Antony. The 
emperor Claudius deprived them of their independence, and 
an earthquake, in A. D. 155, laid nearly the whole city in 
ruins. It was, however, rebuilt, and during the middle ages 
passed through another glorious period. The city of Rhodus 
was very beautiful, and built accordiug to a regular plan, 
made by the famous architect Hippodamus. It had two ex- 
cellent harbours, at the entrance of one of which stood the 
famous bronze statue of the Sun (the colossus of Rhodes), 
70 cubits in height, which was overthrown during an earth- 
quake. In the time of Cicero and Cs&sar, Rhodes was dis- 
tinguished for its schools of oratory and art. 

15. Having described the islands around the coasts of 

Greece and along the west coast of Asia Minor, we shall now 

proceed to consider those islands which present themselves in 

groups. In the Ionian sea we first have the JEchinaded 
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('Exivrf^gg; Kurzolart), a group of small barren islands off 
the coast of Acarnania and AetoHa, about the mouth of the 
Achelous. The largest of them Dulichion (AouX/;^tov) is men- 
tioned by Homer, but, owing to the large deposits of the 
Achelous, it is now united to the mainland. The Stro- 
phades (2Tpo(p(f 5sg), also called Plotae (nXwTa/), and at present 
Strofadia or Strivali^ two islands off the coast of Messenia, 
opposite to Cyparissia, are celebrated in poetry as the abode 
of the Harpies. The Oenusae (O/voutfai), a group of islands 
off the south coast of Messenia, the two largest of which are 
now called Sapiema and Cabrera. 

All 4he islands of the Aegean are generally divided into 
two classes, the Cyclades (KuxXa^g^), so called because they 
form almost a circle, and the Sporades (^iropaSsg), because 
they lie scattered in various parts of the sea, whence some 
of those along the coast of Asia Minor are included among 
the Sporades. 

The CycladeSy according to Strabo, were originally twelve 
in number, but subsequently this number was increased by 
other islands being included under the name. The most 
important among the Cyclades were; Delos (ArfKos; Delo, 
Deli\ the smallest in the whole group, lay in the strait 
between Rheneia and Myconos. According to the legend, 
which perhaps refers to its vulcanic origin, it was called up 
from the sea by Poseidon, and was a floating island until it 
was fastened by Zeus to the bottom of the sea, in order that 
Leto might give birth in it to Apollo and Artenis. After- 
wards Delos was regarded as wholly sacred to Apollo. It 
was originally peopled by lonians, and the island, small as it 
was, formed a religious and political centre of the surround- 
ing islands, which were likewise inhabited by lonians. In the 
time of Peisistratus, the island became subject to Athens. 
On the establishment of the maritime supremacy of Athens, 
the common treasury of the Athenian confederates was 
established at Delos, and when the treasury was transferred 
to Athens, the island was reduced to a complete state of 
dependence ; but it still remained a great place of commerce, 
for the sanctity of the place rendered it peculiarly safe to 
merchants. Its commercial importance increased after the 
fall of Corinth, when Delos became the principal slave mart 
of the ancient world. The greatest importance was attached 
to the preservation of the sanctity of the island. The bodies 
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of the dead were not allowed to be interred in the island ; 
tliis regulation, however, does not appear to have been always 
strictly observed, for the Athenians twice, in the reign of 
IPeisistratus, and again in B. C. 426, undertook its purifica- 
tion by removing all human and animal remains from Delos. 
^fter the last of these purifications it was strictly forbidden 
to pollute the island by either births or deaths, and all per- 
sons about to die or to bring forth children had to be removed 
to the neighbouring island of Kheneia. Under such influences 
Delos remained flourishing and prosperous until, in the 
Mithridatic war, it was ravaged by one of the generals of the 
Fontian king in such a fearful manner, that it never was able 
to recover. The town of Delos stood on the western coast 
of the island, at the foot of mount Cynthus, whence Apollo 
is often called Cynthius. It contained a temple of Apollo 
with an oracle, which was enriched with presents by the 
Greeks from all parts; but such was the sanctity of the 
place, that, though it was not protected by forts or walls, no 
one ever dared to be guilty of robbery, and even the Persians 
honoured the birth-place of the twin gods of light. With the 
temple of Apollo were connected certain games, called Delia, 
which were celebrated every 4 years, and to which many 
Greek states sent their deputations (^ewptai). 

16. Naxos (Nrfgos; Naxia)^ the easternmost and largest 
of the Cyclades, is about 18 miles in length and 12 in breadth. 
It was and still is a most fertile island, producing corn, 
olives, fruit, and especially good wine, for which reason it 
was regarded as sacred to Bacchus, who was believed there 
to have found Ariadne when she was deserted by Theseus. 
The island is also mentioned under the names of Dia, 
Strongyle, Dionysias, and Callipolis. Its marble was as 
much valued as that of Pares. It is said to have originally 
been inhabited by Thracians and Carians, but in the histori- 
cal times we find it inhabited by lonians said to have come 
from Attica. In B. C. 540 it came under the dominion of 
Athens, and 40 years later Aristagoras endeavoured in vain 
to gain possession of it for Persia ; but in B. C. 490 it was 
conquered by the Persians, who reduced its inhabitants to 
slavery. After the battle of Salamis, Naxos became free 
again, and was then reduced by the Athenians. The prin- 
cipal town in the island likewise called Naxos, was situated 
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on the north coast; two other smaller towns were called 
Tragaea and Lestadae. 

Andros (*'Av(5pog; Andro\ the most northern of the 
Cyclades, about 20 miles in length and 8 in breadth, appears 
to have risen to great importance at an early period, for it 
is said to have founded the colonies of Stageira and Acanthos, 
about B. C. 654. Its later history is that of most other 
Cyclades, for it {)assed through the hands of the Athenians 
and Macedonians, until it became incorporated with the king- 
dom of Pergamus, with which it reverted, in B. C. 133, to 
the Romans. Andros produced very excellent wine, whence, 
like Naxos, it was regarded as sacred to Bacchus. Its chief 
town, likewise called Andros, had a very good harbour and 
contained a temple of Dionysus. 

Paros (napo^ ; Paro\ west of Naxos, was one of the 
largest among the Cyclades, being about 36 miles in circum- 
ference. It is said to have originally been inhabited by 
Cretans, but afterwards it received Ionian colonists, and soon 
rose to such prosperity as to be able to send out settlers to 
Thasos and Parion on the Propontis. Paros submitted to the 
Persians during their first invasion under Darius, and after- 
wards Miltiades was unable to recover it; but after the 
defeat of Xerxes,* it came under the dominion of Athens. 
The town of Paros was situated near the west coast, and 
ruins of it still exist at the modern Paroikia, Paros is 
celebrated as the birth-place of the great iambic poet Archi- 
lochus, and as the place where the Parian Marble or Chroni- 
cles (now at Oxford) was discovered. This monument, when 
complete, contained a chronological account of the chief 
events of Greek history, from the time of Cecrops down to 
the year B. C. 264. 

Melos (M^Xo^ ; Milo)^ in the south-west of the Cyclades, 
is about 14 miles long, and 8 miles broad. On the north 
coast it has a deep bay with an excellent harbour, on which 
the town of Melos was situated. The island is of a vulcanic 
nature, containing hot springs and mines of sulphur and 
alum, but its soil is very fertile, as it was in ancient times 
when it was praised for its wine, olives, grain, and other 
agricultural produce. In the interior of the island, a vulcano 
seems to be still active, and in modern times there has arisen 
out of the sea in its vicinity, the small island of Antimilo. 
It is said to have been first colonised by Phoenicians] who 
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called it Byblos, but afterwards we find it inhabited by 
Dorians, whence in the Peloponnesian war it did not join the 
Athenians, who, in B. G. 426, made an unsuccessful attack 
upon it. But in B. C. 416, after a protracted siege, the 
Athenians made themselves masters of the island, and 
haying put to the sword all the male inhabitants, and sold 
the women and children as slaves, they re-peopled it with 
Athenian colonists. Melos was the birth-place of Diagoras, 
surnamed the atheist. 

Geos (K^wg or K/a Zia\ at the north-western extremity of 
the group of the Cyclades, between the Attic promontory 
of Sunion, and the island of Cythnos, was famous for its 
fertile soil and its delightful climate. It was inhabited by 
lonians and contained 4 small towns, lulis, Carthaea, Coressus, 
and Poeeessa, the last two of which perished during an 
earthquake. The poet Simonides was a native of lulis in 
Ceos, whence Hprace speaks of " Ceae munera naeniae" 
{^Garm. II. 1. 38.), Simonides having composed mournful 
poems, ^^rix^dia, Lat. naeniae. 

Seiiphos (2fpi(pos:; Serpho or Serphanto\ a barren, rocky 
island south of Cythnos, has about 12 miles in circumference. 
It was colonised by lonians from Attica, but the inhabitants 
appear at all times to have been in a poor and wretched con- 
dition, whence the Roman emperors in later times used it as 
a place of banishment for those who had incurred their dis- 
pleasure. In mythical story, Seriphos is celebrated as the 
place where Danae landed with her infant after being exposed 
by her father, Acrisius. 

Syros (2upos ; Syra\ a fertile island between Rheneia and 
Cythnos ; it has about 20 miles in circumference, and con- 
tained two towns, one on the east side, and another on the 
west ; of this latter place, some remains still exist near the 
harbour of Maria della Crrazia, Syros was the native place 
of the philosopher, Pherecydes. 

Tenos (T^voj; Tino\ south of Andros, a rocky island, 
but covered with sufficient soil to make it fertile, and well 
watered, whence at one time it was called Hydrussa. It is 
about 15 miles in length, and in ancient times contained a 
town, Tenos, the site of which is marked by the modern S, 
Nicolo. Tenos contained a temple of Poseidon, in which 
this god was worshipped, as a healing power, because he had 
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cleared the island of snakes. The poetess Erinna was a 
native of Tenos. The wine of Tenos is still celebrated. 

Myconos (Mvxovog ; Mycono\ east of Delos, was a poor 
and unproductive island, and its inhabitants were notorious 1 
for their rapacity. It contained, however, two towns, most 
of the inhabitants of which are said to have been bald. 
Myconos never acquired any political importance, but my- 
thology states that it was the place where Heracles defeated 
the giants. 

Sicinos (2/xivog; Sikino\ one of the southern Cyclades, 
produced a good kind of wine, whence it was also called 
Oenoe; it was inhabited by lonians who submitted to the 
Persians under Xerxes, but was afterwards a member of the 
Athenian confederacy. 

17. The Sporades (S^ropa^s^) were, generally, the islands 
between Crete and the west coast of Asia Minor, whence 
some of those already noticed off the coast of Asia Minor 
belong to the Sporades. The ancients themselves, Jiowever, 
were not agreed as to the division into Cyclades and Spora- 
des, and some islands which were regarded by some writers 
as belonging to one group, are described by others as belong- 
ing to the other. The most important among the Sporades 
are: 

Thera (<^ripa; Santorin\ the most celebrated among the 
Sporades, and a very fertile island of about 36 miles in cir- 
cumference. It has the form of a horse-shoe, opening 
towards the west where it forms a very deep bay. The island 
is thoroughly vulcanic, as is still evident from the nature and 
appearance of its rocks. It is said to have arisen out of 
a clod of earth thrown into the sea by the Argonauts, and 
on its emergence from the sea to have been called Calliste. 
The small island of Therasia, on the western side of it, was 
torn away from the main island during a vulcanic convulsion, 
and by the same agency new islands have been raised in its 
vicinity, Ijoth in ancient and in modern times. It is said to 
have been originally inhabited by Phoenicians, but was after- 
wards colonised by Spartans and others, under the guidance 
of Theras, from whom it derived its name. Being a colony 
of Sparta, it remained faithful to the mother city throughout. 
About B. C. 631 one Battus led a colony from Thera to the 
north coast of Africa where he founded Cyrene. Thera, 
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besides a town of the same name, contained two other places, 
Oea and Elensis. 

Anaphe {*Avd(pvi ; Anaphi), a small island on the east of 
Thera, with a temple of Apollo, hence called Anapheios. 

Astypalaea {' A(f^v^d\ata ; Stampalia), between Cos and 
Amorgos, with a town of the same name founded by the 
Megarians, which under the Romans became ^ libera civitas. 

AmorgOS ('Ajxop^os; Amorgo\ north-west of Astypalaea, 
contained three small towns, was the birth-place of the iambic 
poet Simonides, and was used by the Roman emperors as a 
place of banishment. 

Siphnos (2/9vof ; Siphno or Siphanto\ south-east of 
Seriphos, is by some reckoned among the Cyclades ; it was 
originally called Merope, and was colonised by lonians from 
Athens. Siphnos contained gold and silver mines, of which 
traces are still visible, and in consequence of which the Siph- 
nians in the time of Herodotus were regarded as the wealthi- 
est among the islanders. But their wealth was a temptation 
to the rapacity of their neighbours, and in the time of Poly- 
crates a band of Samians invaded Siphnos and compelled 
the inhabitants to pay them 100 talents. During the Persian 
wars they remained faithful to the cause of Greece. The 
productiveness of their gold mines decreased in later times, 
and Apollo is said to have destroyed them by an inundation, 
because the inhabitants had neglected sending the tithes to 
the temple of Delphi. The Siphnians are described as a 
people of very loose moral character, whence tfi^vid^^iv was 
used as a term of reproach. 

los (*Io5 ; Nio\ north of Thera, was once called Phoenice 
from the many palm-trees growing in the island, but after- 
wards, when colonised by lonians, it received the name of 
los. This island was one of the places with which Homer 
was believed to have been connected, his mother Glymene 
being called a native of it. ^ 

Cythnos (Ku&vo^ ; Thermia\ in the west of the Cyclades, 
to which, according to some, it belonged, is situated between 
Ceos and Seriphos, and was celebrated in antiquity for its 
excellent cheese and its hot springs, whence its modern 

name. 

Besides these more important islands there are several 
smaller ones, both among the Cyclades and Sporades, such 
as Aegilia, Thia, and Hiera, (the last two rose out of the sea 
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near Thera in the time of Pliny), Gyaroa, Nisyros, Lebin- 
thos, and others. 

18. There now remain two large islands, Crete and Cyprus, 
which claim a separate notice. Greta (KpVj ; Kriti or 
Candia\ a large island south of Greece, in the midst of the 
sea, which from it is called the Cretan Sea (Mare Creticum). 
Its length from east to west is about 160 miles, while its 
breadth varies from 35 to 6 miles. The whole length of the 
island is traversed by a chain of mountains, the highest point 
of which is mount Ida, about the centre of the island, which 
rises upwards of 7000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
western parts of this chain are called Leuca or the white 
mountains, and the eastern extremity bears the name of 
Dicte. Crete has, of course, many promontories, but the 
most important are cape Samonion in the east, and Criumet- 
opon in the west. The rivers flowing from these mountains 
are numerous, but they are little more than mountain tor- 
rents ; their courses are brief, and they are for the most part 
dry in summer. The country however was extremely fertile, 
producing excellent grain, wine, oil, and fruit of every 
description, in consequence of which it was called " the island 
of the blessed " (/xaxtXpwv v^cros). Crete was inhabited, even at 
a very remote period, by a people living under a regular 
constitution and fixed laws. Homer {II. II. 649) speaks of 
Crete as an island with 100 towns, and even before the 
Trojan war the ancient traditions speak of king Minos, who 
ruled not only over the greater part of the island itself, but 
over an extensive maritime empire. To him the Cretans 
traced their ancient laws, and he is said to have been the 
first Greek prince who possessed a powerful navy with which 
he suppressed piracy in the neighbouring seas. For several 
generations the island was governed by kings, claiming to be 
descendants of Minos ; royalty was then abolished, aud the 
several cities became independent, though Gortyn and 
Cnossos, the most important ones among them, exerciaed a 
sort of supremacy over the rest. 

The Cretans themselves called the original inhabitants ot 
the island Eteocretans (*E<r£oxp^T6j), a name which implies as 
much as autochthons in other countries. Next to thena are 
mentioned Cydonians, Pelasgians, Achaeans, and Dorians. 
In later times the institutions which we find established m 
the Cretan cities were essentially of a Doric character, anu 
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as tbeir introduction was ascribed to Minos, tiie ancients 
supposed that the« Spartans had borrowed fheir institutions 
from Crete, whereas in both places they had been introdnced 
by the Doric settlers or conquerors. The chief magistrates 
in the Cretan towns were called cosmi (xotf/utw) and were ten 
in number, chosen from amon^ certain noble families ; each 
also had its senate (yspovoCa) and its popular assembly, though 
the latter, as at Sparta, had very little power. At a subse- 
quent period this aristocracy had to give way to a democracy; 
the ancient manners and customs disappeared, and the morals 
of the people degenerated in the course of time so much, 
that the apostle Paul in his time probably used no exag- 
gerated language, when he called them "alway liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies." In military history the Cretans were 
always distinguished as archers, and in this capacity they 
often served in the armies of other nations. During the last 
century B. C, they appear to have made common cause with 
the pirates who infested the Mediterranean, in consequence 
of which the island was conquered by the Romans in B. C. 
67, and, together with Cyrenaica, constituted as a Roman 
province. 

2. As to the number of towns in Crete, the later poets, 
following the example of Homer, almost always ascribe 100 
cities to the island, but in historical times three only appear 
to have been of any consequence, viz : Cnossos, Gortyna, and 
Cy donia. Onossua or Gnossus (Kvwtftfog or rvwCtf «Js ; Macro 
Teicho), an ancient city, near the north coast of the island, 
on a rising ground above a fertile valley, between the rivers 
Caeratus and Triton, was the residence of king Minos, and 
was colonised at an early period by Dorians, who spread the 
Boric institutions over most parts of the island. It remained 
for a long time the chief city, but began to decay when the 
other towns, Gortyna and Cydnoia, rose in importance. It 
is said to have had 25 stadia in circumference; its port 
Heracleion was at a distance of 30 stadia from the city. 
With the poets, Cnossos always remained an important place, 
because the famous Cretan labyrinth was in its vicinity, and 
because it was connected in the mythical legends with Minos, 
Ariadne, and the story about the tomb of Zeus, whose sepul- 
chral monument was shown at Cnossos. Grortyna or 
Gortyn (ropTuva, TopTuv ; Hagio8 Dheka), a very ancient island 
city, near the south-eastern foot of mount Ida, on the river 
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Lethaeus, a tributary of the Electra. Lebena and Metalla 
were its two ^rts, though both were at^a coinsiderable dis- 
tance from the city. It was situated in a flain, and was 
peopled by Minyans and Tyrrhenian Pelasgians. After the 
destruction of Pbaestos, a still more ancient town in its vicinity, 
Gortyna rose to the rank of the second city in the island, 
and on the decline of Gnossos became the metropolis of 
Crete. Cydonia (Ku6wv/a orKti^cjv; Khanid) on the western 
part of the north coast, derived its name from the Cydones, 
the original inhabitants of that part of the island. It was 
situated on the sea-coast, and was the constant rival of 
Gnossos and Gortyna. At one time Zacynthians are said to 
have settled in the place, but about B. G. 624 they were 
expelled by the Samians, who, in their turn, were driven out 
by Aeginetans. Gydonia furnished the best Gretan archers, 
and quinces (mala Cydonia) were introduced into Italy from 
Grete. Near the city was a temple of Artemis Britomartis. 

Among the less important towns of Grete, we may notice 
Phaestus (^aitfTog), the birth-place of Epimenides, which was 
destroyed at an early period by the Gortynians; Minoa 
(Mivwo), on the east part of the north coast, at the narrowest 
part of the island ; Rhitymnia ('P/rofi.v/a), likewise on the 
north coast, west of Gnossos ; Lyctos (Avxtoj:), on the south- 
east of Gnossos, a verv ancient place, said to have been 
colonised by Spartans, «c. 

Among the small islands off the coast of Grete, the follow- 
ing deserve to be noticed : Dia {Standia) in the north, Gandos 
(Gozzo) in the south; in the north-east we have the group, 
called Dionysiades, and Leuke, a little to the south of the 
north-eastern promontory of Grete. 

19. Cyprus (Kvirpos ; Cyprus or Kibri8\ a large island in 
the Gilician sea, off the south coast of Gilicia ; its greatest 
length from east to west is about 140 miles, while its greatest 
breadth in the western part is not more than 50. The 
ancients regarded it as one of the most productive islands, 
for, notwithstanding the great heat in summer, and the severe 
cold in winter, it produced very excellent wine and olives, 
and its mountains furnished abundance of wood and metals. 
A range of mountains called Olympus traverses the whole 
length of the island from east to west, and in one part rises 
to a height of more than 7000 feet. The plains and valleys 
north and south of this range were, and still are very fertile; 
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but the rivers are scarcely more tlian mountain torrents. 
The earliest inhabitants of the island were, no doubt, Syrians 
or Phoenicians, but Greek colonies are said to have been 
founded soon after the Trojan war. It is stated that at one 
time the island contained 9 independent kingdoms, that is, 
9 towns governed each by a king, many of which seem to 
have preserved a kind of independence down to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The island, however, was subdued in 
B. C. 640, by Amasis, king of Egypt, and afterwards fell, 
together with Egypt, into the hands of the Persians, under 
whom it remained until the reign of Alexander the Great, 
though king Evagoras had even before manfully defended 
his independence against Persia. After the death of Alex- 
ander, Cyprus fell to the share of the Ptolemies of Egypt, 
who sometimes governed it themselves, and sometimes 
entrusted its administration to princes of their own family, 
until in B. G. 58, it became a Roman province. Cyprus was 
one of the great seats of the worship of Aphrodite, which 
had been introduced there from Phoenicia, and thence spread 
over the islands and the continent of Greece. As Cyprus was 
very rich in copper, the Romans called that metal after the 
island cuprum^ whence our word copper. 

The most important among the cities of Cyprus are: 
Salamis {lakonus\ on the south-eastern part of the coast, 
at the mouth of the river Pediaeus, the largest in the island. 
It was believed to have been founded by Teucer, the son of 
.Telamon, who gave to it the name of his native island in the 
Saronic gulf. It possessed an excellent harbour, which 
afforded a safe station for a fleet during the winter. Salamis 
was the most important city of the island, and during the 
Persian supremacy, Evagoras not only threw oflF the yoke of 
Persia, but formed an independent kingdom, which embraced 
a great portion of the island; even in the time of the 
Romans, the eastern part of Cyprus belonged to the territory 
of Salamis. Like most other Cyprian towns, it contained a 
temple of Aphrodite, and another of Zeus. In the reign of 
Trajan, nearly the whole place was destroyed during an 
insurrection of the Jews, and under Constantino it sutfered 
severely from an earthquake ; the emperor however caused it 
to be rebuilt under the name of Constantia, and made it the 
capital of the island. Some ruins of it still exist not far 
from the town. of Famagtuta* Papho9 (na(po;), near the 
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Bontli-wedtem coast, and not far from another place somewhat 
further inland, which bore the name of Old Paphos (llaXa/- 
iratpK). New Paphos was situated near the coast, and had a 
good harbour, while Old Paphos lay in a fertile plain, at a 
distance of 60 stadia from the former. Old Paphos, the 
principal seat of the worship of Aphrodite, whence she is 
often called the Paphian godess, was the residence of her 
chief priest who possessed extensive powers in all parts of 
the island. This town was in all probability a Phoenician 
settlement^ and as tradition describes it as a colony founded 
by the Arcadian Agapenor after his return from Troy, it has 
been supposed, though without good reason, that New Paphos 
was an Arcadian colony. When the poets speak of Paphos 
in connection with Aphrodite, we have always to understand 
Old Paphos, though New Paphos was otherwise the more 
important of the two towns. In the reign of Augustas, the 
old town was destroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt by 
the emperor's order, and called Augusta, which name, how- 
ever, does not appear to have remained in use. It afterwards 
again suffered from an earthquake, but yet remained the 
capital of one of the 4 districts into which the Romans 
divided the island. Old Paphos is now called Kukla, and 
New Paphos Baffo. Amathus (Ajuta&oO?; Limaaol), on the 
South coast of the island, with a celebrated temple of Aphro- 
dite, who is hence frequently called Amathusia. Its neigh- 
bourhood contained rich copper mines, whence Ovid calls the 
town rich in metal. Q-olgu% or Q-olgi (roX^oj or ToXyoi), . 
a town of uncertain site, was a colony of Sicyon, and is 
spoken of by Catullus as a seat of the worship of Venus 
(Aphrodite). Oitium (Ki^riov), on the south coast, east of 
Amathus, with a good harbour and salt-works. Gitium, which 
was originally, no doubt, a Phoenician settlement, was the 
place where Gimon, the Athenian, general, died in B. G. 449, 
and where Zeno, the Stoic philosopher, was bom. Marium 
(Moprov), on the north-west coast, was destroyed by Ptolemy 
I, of Egypt, but was restored under the name of Arsinoe, 
in honour of his daughter of that name. So I i (26X01 ; Aligora), 
an important town on the north coast, was said by some to 
have been a colony of Athens, while others ascribed its 
foundation directly or indirectly to Solon, though this is 
probably nothing but an etymological fancy. The modern 
term solecism is said to be derived either from this town, or 
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from another of the same name on the coast of CiHcia, 
because the inhabitants were proverbial for their bad Greek. 
Lapethus (Ao^njSof:; Lapitho or Lapta\ on the north coast, 
east of Soli, an important town with a harbour at the mouth 
of a river of the same name. Oeryneia (Kspuve/a; Cerine 
or Grhim-e\ on the north coast, east of Lapethos, with a small 
harbour, which, however, is of some importance on that iron- 
bound coast. A few catacombs still mark the ancient site. 
OuriuTn (Kovpiov), on the south coast, west of Amathus; its 
remains are still seen near Piscopia. 



CHAPTER V. 

THRACIA, MOESTA, AND ILLYRICUM. 

1. Thracia (®potx>); Thrace or Rumeli<i)^ in the earliest 
times to which our traditions ascend, had independent kings 
of its own, and was far more extensive than in the historical 
ages ; hence Herodotus calls the Thracian nation, next to 
that of the Indians, the greatest on earth. The Greeks 
originally designated, bj the name of Thrace, all the coun- 
try north of Macedonia, as far as the river Istrus {Danube\ 
extending from the Euxine in the east to the frontiers of 
lilyricum in the west, so that its boundaries were Macedonia, 
the Aegean, the Hellespont, the Propontis, the Bosphorus, 
. the Euxine, the Danube, and lilyricum. But Philip of Mace- 
donia, extending his kingdom as far as the river Nestus in 
the east, incorporated a considerable portion of Thrace with 
his own dominion. The remaining country of Thrace is 
divided into two almost equal halves, by the chain of mount 
Haemus {Balkan)^ which traverses Thrace from east to west. 
At a still later period, when the Romans conquered the coun- 
try, the name Thrace was limited to the country between 
mount Haemus in the north, and the Aegean in the south, 
and between the river Nestus in the west, and the Euxine in 
the east ; while the northern portion, between mount Haemus 
and the Danube, became a distinct province under the name 
of Moesia. Thrace within the limits thus set to it by the 
Romans is described by the ancient geographers as a rough 
and cold country, which was not very fertile, except in the 
maritime districts, though it seems to have been rich in wine. 

11 
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The ^eat mountain ran^e of Haemus (ATfM^!) in the north 
Bends forth several hranches which run southward ; one of 
them runs in a south-eastem direction, as far as the coast 
of the Bosporus ; another, called Rhodope ('Potoirvj ; Despoti 
Dagh\ in the western part of Thrace, runs in a south-eastern 
direction, and in some parts parallel to the ran^e of Haemus 
itself. These mountains contain the sources of many rivers, 
the most important of which is the Hebrus (''HiSpog ; Maritza\ 
which flows in a southern direction, and having received the 
Artiscus and Agrianea, empties itself into the Aegean near 
the town of Aenos. In the south-east the country forms a 
peninsula, called the Thracian Chersonesus (Xsp(rovi7(rof ij h 
0paxi7 ) peninsula of Gallipoli\ which is bounded in the south- 
east by the strait of the Hellespont (*EX>i«^tf4rovToj.; the Dar- 
danelles), This strait connects the Aegean with the Pro- 
pontis (npoflfovT/s; sea of Marmora\ while the Bosporus 
(Botfiropof: 0p4xiog) connects the Propontis with the Euxine or 
Black Sea, at the entrance of which are the Gyanean rocks 
(Kuov«ai ricpai), also Called Symplegades or Planctae (nXotyxTa<), 
because in mythological story they are described as move- 
able and approaching each other when ships passed between 
them. Along the coast of Thrace the following promontories 
deserve to be noticed: Philia (*iX/a; Emineh\ the termi- 
nation of mount Haemus on the Euxine; Thynias {^wiwi 
axpa ; Inada)^ north of Salmjdessos on the same sea ; Serrion 
(ligjiov ; Makri)^ on the south coast of Thrace, opposite to 
Samothrace; Chrysoceras (Xputfoxipa? ; Pera\ near Con- 
stantinople, on which Byzantium was originally built ; Mas- 
tusia (Matfrouff/a), the south-western extremity of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, and Sarpedonion (2apir7}(5oviov ; c, Grreco), 

Thrace, in the historical period, was inhabited by very 
many tribes, though they are always described as one nation. 
In the earliest times the Thracians appear to have been in- 
timately connected with the inhabitants of Greece, for the 
most ancient Greek poets, such as Orpheus, Linus, and 
Musaeus, are represented in the traditions as Thracians ; this 
circumstance and the fact that some of the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor who are admitted to have been Pelasgians, are 
described as kinsmen of the Thracians, seem to warrant the 
conclusion that the Thracians also were a branch of the wide- 
spread Pelasgian race. But they did not keep pace with the 
civilisation in the more southern country of Greece^ for we 
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find that they tattooed their bodies, despised agriculture, and 
thought it most honorable to live by war and plunder ; they 
further sold their own children as slaves to foreign merchants, 
indulged in polygamy, and were at all times notorious as 
hsird drinkers and quarrelsome over their cups. The in- 
habitants of the coast districts, however, were far more 
civilised than those of the interior, in consequence of the 
numerous Greek colonies established on the Thracian coast. 
As to the history of Thrace, we shall pass over its legen- 
dary conquest by the Egyptian Sesostris, and afterwards by 
the Teucrians and Mysians, and proceed to the historical 
faot that in the reign of Darius Hystaspis, the Thracians 
were subdued by the Persians, and that, when the Greeks 
drove the Persiani»out of Europe, Thrace also recovered its 
independence. At the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war, nearly all the Thracian tribes were united under Si- 
talces, a powerful chief of the Odrysae, whose kingdom ex- 
tended from Abdera, in the south-west, to the Euxine, and 
the mouths of the Danube. In B. C. 424, Sitalces fell in a 
battle against the Triballi, and was succeeded by his nephew 
SeutheSi who raised his kingdom to still greater power and 
renown. But after his death, about the close of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the kingdom broke to pieces, and Philip, the 
father of Alexander, annexed the greater part of Ttirace to 
his dominions. After the death of Alexander,*it fell to the 
share of Lysimachus, and then continued nominally to be a 
part of Macedonia, though it was governed by native princes, 
until at length it became a Boman province. 

The most important among the Thracian tribes were the 
Denseletae west of the Hebrus ; the Bessi about the sources 
of the same river ; the Odrysae, the most powerful among 
the Thracian tribes on both sides of mount Haemus ; the 
Trauai, Aorsi, Cicones, and Biatones. 

2. The principal Greek colonies on the coast of Thrace, 
beginning in the south-west, were ; Amphipolis ('A/x(prVoXi; ; 
Neokkorio or Jeni-Keni)^ respecting which see i^.Q\ Ahdera 
C'A^^Yjpa* Poly9tilo\ a little to the east of the mouth of the 
■Nestus, was founded by Timesius of Glazomenae about B. C. 
^^6, though tradition ascribed its foundation to Heracles. 
^ut the colonists led by Timesius were expelled hy the Thra- 
cians, and m B.C. 544 the inhabitants of Teos in Ionia, 
>?ho86 town had been taken by the Persians, established a 
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new colony there, which soon became and remained for a 
long period a flourishing town. Under the Romans it 
remained a free city. Abdera was the birth-place of the 
laughing philosopher Democritus, of Protagoras and Anax- 
archus, of the poet Nicaenetus, and the historian Hecataeus. < 
Dicaea or Dicaeopolis (A^xaia or ^ixaio^roXi^ ; Sauron\ 
near the mouth of lake Bistonis, was a colony of the neigh- 
bouring town of Mar one a (Mapojvsia; Marogna), near the 
southern extremity of lake Ismaris. It was originally a 
town of the Thracian Gicones, but afterwards received colo- 
nists from Chios. It was celebrated even in the time of 
Homer for its excellent wine, and was sacred to Dionysus, 
who is hence called Maroneus and is represented on the coins 
of the place. Ismaros (''I<rfi.apo^), lili^wise a Giconian 
town, was situated on an eminence and likewise produced 
excellent wine. It is said to have been destroyed by Odys- 
seus; but the poets often use Ismarius as a synonym of 
Thracicus. Sir y me (2Tpufi.>i), a colony of Tbasos, on the 
small river Lissus ; its possession was at one time disputed 
between Thasos and Maroneia. Mesembria (Ms<r^fi.^p/a ; 
Misauria)^ a town in the territory of the Gicones, near the 
mouth of the Lissus, was a colony of Samothrace, and must 
not be confounded with the more important town of the same 
name on the Euxine. Doriseus (Aopitfxo^), on the west of 
the river Hebrus, in a plain where Xerxes reviewed his troops 
before invading Greece. Aenus (Arvos; ^no), an ancient 
town at the mouth of the river Hebrus, was colonised by 
Aeolians from Asia Minor. It is mentioned in Homer, and 
was a place of some importance even under the Romans who 
gave it the rights of a free town. 

3. We next come to the Thracian Chersonesus, which is 
about 420 stadia in length, running between the Hellespont 
and the bay of Melas. It is connected with the main-land 
by an isthmus which was fortified by a wall running across, 
about 36 stadia in length. The first Greek colonies were 
founded in this peninsula by Miltiades in the time of Peisis- 
tratus. Following the line of coast as we have done hitherto, 
we first come to Gardia (Kap6ia; Oaridia), on the bay of 
Melas which derives its name from the river Melas flowing 
into it. It was colonised by Miletus and Glazomenae, but 
afterwards Athenians also settled there. The town waa 
destroyed by Lysimachus; it was the birth-place of the 
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historian Hieronymus and of Eumenes. Alopp.conne9U» 
(*AXw«rgxovv7](rog), an Aeolian colony. Ulaeus ('EXawu^; 
Critia\ near the southern extremity of the peninsula, with a 
good harbour and a sanctuary of Protesilaus. Madytun 
(M^fjuro^ ; Maito\ north of Elaeus, was an important town 
with a harbour. Sestus (ZijtfTOg; Ialova\ at the narrowest 
part of the Hellespont, opposite to Abydos in Asia, from 
which its distance was only seven stadia. It is celebrated in 
Greek story on account of the love of Hero and Leander, 
and in history on account of the bridge which Xerxes built 
there across the Hellespont. Its commanding position 
rendered it at all times a place of great importance. In B. 
C. 478 the Persians were driven out of the place after a long 
siege, and Sestos henceforth remained connected with Athens. 
A Uttle to the north-east of it was the stream Aegospotami 

SWyb^ -rorafwO, where the Athenians suffered the decisive 
lefeat at the close of the Peloponnesian war. Callipolig 
(KaXXiiroXig ; GalUpoli)^ nearly opposite to Lampsacus, has 
given its modem name to the peninsula. Pactye (llaxr(ft\\ 
St George\ opposite to Cardia, is known in history as the 
place to which Alcibiades, on being banished from Athens, 
retreated. A little to the north of Pactye, about the middle 
of the isthmus and beyond the wall, was situated Lyni^ 
mac hi a (Auffifiax/a ; ^AwmtZ), an important town, founded 
in B. C. 309 by Lysimachus who transferred to it most of 
the inhabitants of Cardia. It was sCfterwards destroyed by 
the Thracians, but was rebuilt, and, after various vicissitudes, 
the emperor Justinian changed the place into a strong fort- 
ress under the name of Hexamilion (*Egoifjk/Xiov), by which it 
continues to be called at the present time. 

4. The principal towns on the coast of the Propontia were: 
Perinthu9 (llgpfvdo^ ; Eiki Erekli\ founded by Samians 
about B. G. 560 ; it was situated on a small peninsula, on the 
slope of a hill, the houses rising in terraces above one 
another. It must have been a very powerful place, for it 
made a desperate resistance against the attempts of Philip 
of Macedonia. Under the Bomans it continued to be a place 
of great importance, because many of the roads leading to 
Byzantium met there. We still possess numerous coins of 
this town, which in the fourth century of our era appears to 
have changed its name into Heracleia, whence the modern 
JErekli. Selymbria or Selybria (ZijXi^pca or SijXu^pca ; 

11* 
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Seltvria), a colony of the Megarians, was a place of great 
importance, until it was conquered by Philip of Macedonia, 
after which time it declined. For a time it changed its name 
into Eudoxiupolis, after Eudoxia, the wife of Arcadius, but 
afterwards it resumed its ancient name. Less important 
towns on the same coast, were Heradeia, Ganos, and 
Bisanthe. 

5. At the southern entrance of the Bosporus, stood 
Byzantium {Bv^dyrm; Constantinople)^ founded by Mega- 
rians in B. C. 658, and destined at one time to become the 
mistress of the eastern world. The town occupied two hills, 
was 40 stadia in circumference, and had its acropolis on the 
site now occupied by the Sultan's seraglio. Its situation, 
commanding both the entrance to the Euxine and the Aegean, 
goon raised it to a place of the highest importance.^ It was 
recovered from the Persians by Pausanias in B. C. 479, and 
afterwards belonged alternately to the Athenians and 
Spartans ; the latter however were finally expelled, in B. C. 
390, by Thrasybulus, and the town became independent for 
a time, until it fell into the hands of the Macedonians, and 
ultimately into those of the Romans. In A. D. 196, a con- 
siderable portion of the town was destroyed after a siege of 
8 years, by the army of the emperor Severus, against whom 
it supported Pescennius Niger. In A. D. 880, the emperor 
Constantino extended and fortified Byzantium, and made it 
the capital of the eastern half of the Roman empire, under 
the name of Constantinopolis. The new city was built in 
imitation of Rome, so as to cover seven hills,, and was 
divided into 14 regions. Its walls in the end came to be 
about 13 or 14 Roman miles in circumference. In A. D. 
1453, it was conquered by the Turks, who made it the capital 
of their empire, and still call it Stambol, a corruption of is 

6. The principal Thracian towns on the coast of the Euxine 
were: Salmyde%9U9 (SaXfAu^Tjcrtfo^ ; Midjah\ south of cape 
Thynias, one of the earliest settlements of the Milesians. 
The name Salmydessos was also applied to the whole coast 
district from cape Thynias to the entrance of the Bosporus. 
Apollonia {' AvokT^via ; Sizeboli)^ a colony of Miletus, with 
two harbours and a celebrated temple of Apollo, from which 

1 Ovid, Trist. I, 11: Quaque teneiit Ponti Byzantia littora fauces, Hio 
loous est gemini janua Tasta maris. 
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Lucullus carried away a coUossal statae of the god, which 
he set up in the Capitol at Borne. At a later time it was 
called Sozopolis, whence its modern name. Near it was the 
small town oi Anehialos {'Ayxiakos ; Akelo). Me sembria 
[Msffriik^pca ; Migsivria)^ on a peninsula at the foot of mount 
Haemus, was founded by inhabitants of Byzantium imd 
Chalcedon, in the reign of Darius Hystaspis. As its parent 
cities were both Megarian colonies, Mesembra also is some- 
times called a Megarian settlement. 

7. The interior of Thrace contained few towns of any 

importance; the following however deserve to be noticed: 

Trajanopolis (Tpa»avoi;*oXig ; Orichovo\ in the south-east, 

on the river Hebrus, was founded by the emperor Trajan 

from whom it derived its name. Plotinopolin (nXcjrivo- 

*oXis ; Plontin)^ to the north of the former, was likewise 

founded by Trajan, and named after his wife Plotina. 

Sa drianopolia (* AdpiavoviroXig ; Adrianople), in the central 

part of the country, and, like the two previous towns, situated 

in a fertile plain on the river Hebrus. It was founded by 

the emperor Hadrian on the site of a place called Uscudama. 

Its favorable situation soon raised its inhabitants to great 

prosperity. In B. C. 378, it had to sustain a siege of the 

Goths; but it continued, next to Constantinople, to be the 

chief city of the eastern empire, and both the emperors of 

the east and the Turkish Sultans often chose Hadrianopolis 

as their place of residence. PA ilippopolis (*iX«'*ov«oXif ; 

Philippopoli)^ in the west of Thrace, in a fertile plain on the 

river Hebrus, was founded by Philip of Macedonia, on a site 

previously called Eumolpias or Poneropolis. It was situated 

on a hill with three summits, whence Latin writers sometimes 

call it Trimontium. Under the Bomans it continued to be 

one of the most important towns of the country. The few 

remaining places mentioned in the interior of Thrace are of 

1^0 historical importance. 

3- Moesia (Mo(r/a ; Servia and Bulgaria)^ is an extensive 
country bounded on the north by the Danube, on the south 
t)y the mountain chains of Scardus, Scomius, and Haemus, 
on the east by the Euxine, and on the west by the Drinus 
and Savus, tributaries of the Danube. The river Cebrus or 
Ciabrus which flows northward into the Danube, divided, at 
least under the Boman emperors, the whole country into 
Upper and Lower Moesia (Moesia Superior and Interior). 
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The southera and western parts of Moesia are very moun- 
tainous, and the central part also is traversed bj a range of 
mountains, running from Scomius in a northern direction. 
Moesia, besides its frontier rivers in the west, the Drinus and 
Savus (Drino and Save)y is watered by a great number of 
rivers flowing from the mountains in the south northward 
into the Danube. The more important of these rivers are 
the Margus {Morava\ Timachus {Tima%\ Ciabrus {Zibritz), 
Oescus {E»ker\ Utus ( Fi'd), latrus {Iantra\ and Noes which 
is identified with the modern Karahm. The Greek name of 
this country, Mysia, shows that the Greeks regarded its 
inhabitants as a people of the same stock as the Mysians in 
the north*west of Asia Minor ; and in order to distinguish 
the two countries from each other, the European is sometimes 
mentioned with the addition ^ ^v £upc^4r77* The Moesians as 
well as the Thracians, of which they were only a branch, 
probably belonged to the same great family of nations to 
which most of the people of Asia Minor belonged. Sat in 
later times we find them divided into several tribes, some of 
which seem to have belonged to the Celtic stock. The Moesi 
proper dwelt on the banks of the Danube, between the rivers 
latrus and Margus ; but besides them we find in Uppei 
Moesia the Tricornesii, Picensii, Timachi, Dardani, and 
Scordisci. In Lower Moesia we meet with the Triballi, 
Troglod)rtae, Peucini, Crobyzi, and in the east with the 
Getae, who are described at a very early time as the most 
civilised of the Thracian (and Moesian) tribes, among whom 
mental culture does not appear to have ever advanced very 
far. 

9. Moesia was conquered by the Romans in the reign o{ 
Augustus^ but was probably not constituted as a Boman 
province until the reign of Tiberius. The province was 
afterwards divided into the parts above mentioned, Upper 
and Lower Moesia. This division lasted until the third cen- 
tury after Christ, for when Dacia, which Trajan had con- 
stituted a province on the north of the Danube, was given up 
by Aurelian to the barbarians, the inhabitants of Dacia were 
removed across the Danube into Moesia, where they formed 
what was called after them ^ Dacia Aureliani,' in the centrai 
part, between Upper and Lower Moesia. The part of this 
new Dacia near the Danube was styled ' Dacia Ripensis/ and 
the portion to the south of it, called ^ Dacia Interior,' 
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extended as far as j;he frontier of Macedonia. In the reign 
of the emperor Valens, a portion of the Visigoths received 
permission to settle in Moesia, whence they are sometimes 
called Moesogothi. These Goths, coming in frequent con- 
tact with their Greek neighbours in the south, adopted Chris- 
tianity and made considerable progress in civilisation, so 
that about the middle of the fourth century their bishop 
Ulphilas translated the Scriptures into the Moesogothic lan- 
guage, of which translation a great portion is still extant. 

10. On the coast of the Euxine, Moesia contained a few 
Greek colonies, as 0des9U8 ('O^ijtftfos ; Varna)y founded by 
Milesians in the territory of the Crobyzi in the reign of 
Astyages, king of Media ; having a good harbour, it soon 
became a commercial place of considerable importance* 
North of Odessus was Callatis (KaXXarig; Collat or Col- 
lati)y likewise a Milesian colony. North of this place was 
To mi or To mis (Tofioi, T6fi.»g; Tomuwar or Jegni Pan- 
gola\ the capital of that portion of Lower Moesia, which is 
sometimes called Lesser Scythia (Scythia Minor), The place 
was believed to have received its name from rifi.vGj, because 
Medea was said there to have cut to pieces the body of her 
brother. It was likewise a colony of Miletus, and is cele- 
brated in history as the place to which the poet Ovid was 
exiled by Augustus. Another Milesian colony, Istrus or 
Istropolia ("Itfrpo^, 'ItfTpocoXig ; latere), was planted south 
of the mouth of the Danube, and received its name from the 
Istrus ("itfTpos), the name by which the Greeks called the 
Danube, especially the lower part of it. 

11. The chief towns in the interior of Moesia are nearly 
all situated on the banks of the Danube, and those of its 
tributaries. In Upper Moesia the most western town was 
Singidunum (2177 »5ouvov), a strong fortress at the point 
"where the Savus joins the Danube. Following the course 
of the river from Singidunum, which, according to some 
occupied the site of the modern Belgrade or Semliriy we come 
to the following towns : Tricornium (Tpixopviov), at the point 
^here the river Moschius falls into the Danube; Aureus 
Monsj at the foot of a hill of the same name, where the 
emperor Probus ordered vineyards to be laid out ; Margum, 
a fortified place on the river Margus, where Diocletian gained 
a decisive victory over Carinus; Viminacium [Keataloz), 
a little to the east of Margum^ is called a splendid city, but 
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is chiefly celebrated in the war between Diocletian and 
Garinus ; Pons Trajani^ the place where the emperor Trajan 
caused a stone bridge to be built across the Danube, near 
the modern town of Severin, The architect of the bridge 
was the Greek ApoUodorus ; parts of it were destroyed from 
jealousy by Hadrian, and the work was never repaired, 
though the spot where it had existed remained ever after the 
usual point at which the riyer was crossed: Haiti aria 
{Arter Palanka\ a very important town, where one of the 
Danubian fleets and a legion were stationed. In the interior 
of Upper Moesia, the following towns deserve to be noticed; 
N<i%B9U8 or Na%99um (JVma), situated on a tributary of 
the Margus, was the birth-place of Constantino the Grreat, 
who enlarged and embellished it ; it was destroyed by the 
Huns under Attila, but rebuilt by Justinian; Ulpianum 
{Ka8tendil)y and Scopi (Uschup). 

12. In Lower Moesia, again following the course of the 
Danube, we come to : ad Oebrum, near the mouth of the 
Giabrus ; NicopoliB {Ntcopoli)^ a town of some consequence, 
founded by Trajan after his victory over the Sarmatae on 
the Istrus. At a later period it became the chief town of 
the Moesogoths ; Dorostorum {Silistria), a well fortified 
place, known as the birth-place of Aetius; Axiopolis 
(Rassova), at the mouth of the river Axius; Trosmu 
(Trosmi), an important place, and Aegyasus. 

In the interior of Lower Moesia, on the south-west, we 
have Sardica {Triadizza\ the capital of Dacia Aure- 
liani, in an extensive and fertile plain, which is watered by 
the river Oescus. It was the native place of the emperor 
Maximian; MaroianopoliSy to the west of Odessus, was 
founded by Trajan and named after his sister Marciana. It 
was situated on the great road from Gonstantinople to the 
Danube. In later times it became the capital of the Bul- 
garians, under the name of Pristhlava, whence the modern 
name Preslav; the Greeks now call it Marcenopoliy and the 
Turks Haki Stambol. 

. The most important among the islands at the mouths of 
the Danube was Pence (nsvx>}; Puzina), which is formed 
by the two southern branches of the river, and is described 
as equalling Rhodes in size. Near its lower end, Darius is 
said to have made his bridge across the Danube when he 
marched against the Scythians. The mouths of the river 
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were, according to »ome, five iA nunrber, irhile others counted 
six or seven. The most sonthem and at the same time the 
most important among them bore the name of the ispo tfrofMt, 
or sacrum ostium, near which was the lake Halmyris, through 
which the southern arm of the river flowed into the Eozine. 
13. Ulyricum ('ixXup/g, sc. 7?, or 'IXXupmov), more rarely 
Illyriay included in its widest sense the country between 
Macedonia, Moesia, the Adriatic, Italy, and Raetia, border- 
ing in the south on Epirus, and extending in the north almost 
to the river Savus. This large extent of country was 
inhabited by numerous tribes, all of which were more or less 
barbarous. Many of them were no doubt of the same stock 
as the Thracians, but in some places other barbarians and 
Celts were mixed with them. The whole country was divided 
into two parts, 1. Ulyricum proper, or more commonly called 
lUjris barbara, that portion which was first constituted a 
Homan province, extending along the Adriatic from the river 
Arsia {^Arsa) in Istria to the Drilo {JDrino Nero) in the south, 
and inland to the river Drinus {Drino Bianco). It thus com- 
prehended a part of modern Croatia, the whole of Dalmati^, 
almost the whole of Bosnia, and a portion of Albania; to^it 
also belonged the numerous islands along the eastern coast 
of the Adriatic. This part of Ulyricum was again divided 
into three sections which received their names from the chief 
tribes inhabiting them, viz: Japydia from the Arsia to the 
Tedanius, deriving its name from the Japydes; Liburma^ 
the coast district from the Arsia to the Titius, being called 
after the Liburni; and Dalmatian south o{ Liburnia as far 
as the river Drilo. The Liburnians became subject to Rome 
at an early period, but the entire country was not conquered 
nntil the time of Augustus, when it was organised as a Roman 
province. The second or southern division of Ulyricum, 
commonly called lUyris Graeca, extended from the Urilo in 
the north to the Geraunian mountains in the south, which 
separated it from Epirus, and bordered in the east on Mace- 
donia. This part of Ulyricum was the scene of the first wars 
between Rome and Macedonia, whose king, Philip, the father 
of Alexander, annexed it to his dominions, whence it received 
the name of lUyris Graeca or Macedonica. It embraced the 
greater portion of modem Albania. lUyris Barbara is very 
mountainous, and has only small rivers, though in some parts 
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it is very fertile ; Ulyris Graeca is shut in on the east and 
south by lofty mountains, but contains rich and fertile valleys. 
Among the mountains in northern Illyricum we may mention 
Albius mens (*'AXjSiov opog; Montedel Carso\ in the east of 
-which rise the Montes Bebii (Bi^ia opri), while mount Ardion 
(*'Ap5iov) runs through the midst of Dalmatia, and is con- 
nected in the east with Mons Scardus {ixdpSov opo^ ; Argen- 
taro). 

The tribes of southern Illyricum first emerge into the light 
of history during the reign of Philip of Macedonia, who, as 
has been already observed, annexed their country to Mace- 
donia. It is not till that time that we hear of such tribes as 
the Atintanes, Taulantii, Parthini, Dassaretae, and others. 
But after the death of Alexander, most of these tribes 
recovered their independence ; their piratical practices, how- 
ever, brought them into collision with the Romans, and their 
queen Teuta, who was easily conquered, had to purchase 
peace by the surrender of a part of her territory and the 
payment of an annual tribute, B. C. 229. A second war 
with the Illyrians was brought to a close in B. C. 219 by 
Aemilius PauUus. After this a friendly relation subsisted 
between the Illyrians and Romans ; but king Gentius allied 
himself with Perseus of Macedonia against Rome, and was 
conquered in B. C. 168. Illyricum now, like Macedonia, 
became subject to Rome. In the new division of the empire 
under Constantino, the name Illyricum was employed in a 
more extended sense than it had ever been before. The 
whole of Illyricum was then divided into Illyricum oeciden- 
tale which comprised Illyricum proper, Pannonia, and Nori- 
cum, and Illyricum orientale, which comprised Dacia, Moesia, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. 

14. The chief towns in lllyris Barbara were Jifetulum 
(M^TouXov; Metling\ the most important place in the country 
of the Japydes, was situated on two peaks of a rugged moun- 
tain. When Augustus reduced it, its inhabitants fought 
with undaunted bravery, and Augustus nearly lost his life. 
Jadera or Jader (*I<&fipa; Zara Vecchia\ on the coast of 
the Liburni; Scar dona or Scar don (Zxap^wva, 2xap<5fiiv) 
the capital of the Liburni, on the right bank of the Titius, 
about 12 miles from its mouth, still bears its ancient name 
Scardona or Scardin, The same name was also given to 
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one of the islands off the coast of Liburnia, with a town of 
the name of Arba (Arbe). The most important towns in 
Dalmatia were Sicum (2»xov; Sehenigo) ; Tragurium (now 
Trau or Troghie), situated on an island connected with the 
continent by a mole, and celebrated for its marble; Sal on a 
(SaXuv^, 2aXcjvai ; Salona), an important military place, and 
the capital of Dalmatia, was situated on a bay of the sea. 
The Romans, after the conquest of the country, strongly 
fortified this town, and made it the centre of an extensive 
conventus juridicus. The emperor Diocletian was born in 
its vicinity, and after his abdication he spent the remainder 
of his life there. Splendid remains of his palace still exist 
at Spalatro near Salona. N arena (Ndpuva), on the river 
Naro, at some distance from the sea, on the road to 
Dyrrhachium. Dalminium or Delminium (^cfXfAGJv, 
AgXp'viov), a large town from which the whole country derived 
its name. Scodra (Sxo^pa; Scutart)^ one of the most im- 
portant towns of Illyricum, on the river Barbana, and at the 
southern extremity of lake Labeatis. It was strongly forti- 
fied, and the residence of the Ulyrian king Gentius, after 
whose downfall it fell into the hanas of the Komans, who at 
a later time settled there in great numbers. JEptdaurus 
('EflrWaupog ; Ragusa Vecehta), Rhieinum (Risino); ii»- 
9U9 [Atacog; Aleasio), at the mouth of the river Drilo, said 
to have been founded by the tyrant Dionysius of Syracuse 
in B. C. 386. Its acropolis was strongly fortified and was 
believed to be impregnable. Under the Romans it became 
a colony. Olcinium {Dulcigno), a town belonging to the 
kingdbm of Gentius. 

15. In lUyris Graeca or Macedonica, the most important 
coast towns were — Dyrrhachium (Auj|rf;(iov), anciently 
called JEpidamnoSy but its name was changed by the Ro- 
nians into Dyrrhachium, because, it is said, its ancient name, 
reminding them of damnum^ was of evil omen. It was 
situated on a peninsula, and originally a colony of the Cor- 
cyraeans. Under the Romans it became a place of great 
importance, as it was the port at which ships crossing the 
Adriatic generally landed. In consequence of this, it be- 
came a most flourishing commercial place, whence Catullus 
calls it the tabema Adriae. In the civil war between Gsesar 
S'lid Pompey, it was the head-quarters of the latter. The 
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famous Via Egnatia commenced here. The town was de- 
stroyed in A. D. 345, during an earthquake. Apollonia 
('AiroXXojvia ; Pollina or Pollona\ not far from the mouth of 
the river Aous' ('Awos ; Bojti88a\ was a colony of the Corin- 
thians and Oorcyraeans, and in the time of the Romans it 
-was celebrated for its commerce, and as a seat of learning, 
whence many young Romans, such as Augustus, spent some 
time there in the pursuit of study. Its port was almost as 
much frequented as that of Dyrrhachium, and according to 
some the Via Egnatia commenced here. Not far from Apol- 
lonia was Nymphaeum, a mountain with a grotto sacred to 
the Nymphs, and with springs of naphtha. Aulon (A^X^v) 
or Aulonay now Valona; and Orieum ('£2pixov; Orico or 
JErieho)j an important town on the coast near the Ceraunian 
mountains and the frontiers of Epirus. It was believed to 
have been founded by Euboeans, on their return from Troy. 
It was strongly fortified, but its harbour not being very 
secure, it ceased to be the ordinary landing-place for ships 
coming from the west, as soon as Apollonia and Dyrrhachium 
became accessible to the Romans. Its inhabitants continued 
to be Greeks, as late as the time of Julius Gsesar; but 
during the civil wars it was destroyed. Herodes Atticus re- 
built the town, but it did not recover its ancient importance. 

In the interior of lUyris Graeca, the following town may 
be noticed; LychnlduB (A^xvi^o^; Achrita^ Ochrida)^ the 
ancient capital of the Dassaretae, was situated on a height 
on the border of lake Lychnitis {Axy/ym^ in which the river 
Drilo has its origin. The town was strongly fortified, but 
fell into the hands of the Romans in the time of king Gen- 
tius. In the middle a^es it was the capital of the Bulgarian 
kings. 

Along the coast of lUyris Barbara, there are a great many 
small islands, the more important among which which are the 
Apsyrtides in the north ; Pharos (Lemna) which was colo- 
nised by Parians; Gorcyra Melaena {Kurzoli)^ so called 
from its dark forests, and Melita (Melede\ not to be con- 
founded with Melita {Malta) in the south of Sicily. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DACIA, SARMATIA EUROPAEA, AND CHERSONESUS TAURICA, 

1* Dacia (Aaxia) a yast country on the north of the 
Danube, is scarcely noticed in ancient history before the time 
of the Roman empire ; it was bonnded in the south by the 
Danube which separated it from Moesia, in the north by 
Mens Carpates {Ka^drvig ; the Carpathians)^ in the west by 
the river Tibiscus or Tisianns (T//3i(rxos ; the Theis9\ and in 
the east by the Hierasus, Poras, or Porata (*lip«tfog; the 
Pruth)y and thus comprehended . the modem Transylvania, 
Hungary on the east of the Theiss, the whole of Wallachia, 
the greater part of Moldavia, with a portion of Ghillicia and 
the Bukowina. The central part of this country is very 
mountainous. The range of Carpates, described as a con- 
tinuation of the silva Hercynia in Germany, sends forth 
several branches, one of which was called by the name of 
Alpes Bastarnicae. The most important rivers of Dacia, 
indepenxiently of those by which the country is surrounded, 
are — the Marisus {Mapitfos; Mar69ch\ having its sources in 
the central part of Dacia, and discharging itself into the 
Tibiscus ; and a number of smaller rivers which are all 
tributaries of the Danube and flow from north to south, such 
as the Naparis, Ardirsus, Aluta, Bhabon, and others. The 
Dacians are said to have spoken the same language as the 
Getae in the east of Thrace, whence it is believed that they 
belonged to the same stock of nations as the Thracians, 
though they were probably mixed in some parts with Sarma- 
tians and other tribes. In the time of Augustus the Dacians, 
crossing the Danube, ravaged the countries subject to and 
under the protection of, Rome ; but they were defeated and 
driven back across the river. In the reign of Domitian they 
were governed by the bold and enterprising king Decebalus, 
^iio, being involved in war with the Romans, compelled them 
to purchase peace by the payment of an annual tribute. 
Trajan, however, succeeded in delivering the empire from 
this disgrace, and in a war which lasted for 5 years (A. D. 
101-106), he reduced the whole country, made it a Roman 
province, and planted numerous colonies in it. When at a 
later period Dacia was invaded by the Goths, the emperor 
Aurelian, thinking it safer to make the Danube the frontier 
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of the empire, removed the Roman inhabitants of Dacia to 
Moesia (see above, p. 128) and gave up Dacia to the Goths. 
At the time when Dacia became a Roman province, it was 
divided into 8 parts, viz. Dacia Ripensis on the north bank 
of the Danube ; Dacia Alpenm about the Carpathians, and 
Dacia Mediterranea, 

2. The most important places in the interior of this exten- 
sive country were: Sarmizegethusa or Zarmigethusa 
(Zapfwy^outra), the capital of Dacia and the residence of king 
Decebalus. When the country was conquered by the 
Romans, Trajan made this city a Roman colony under the 
name of Ulpia Trajana, the site of which is now occupied 
by Varhd in Transylvania^ Tibiscum (^ifii(Sxw)^ in the west 
of Dacia, is now in ruins near Cavaran ; Apulum ("Afl-ouXov), 
on the north of the river Marisus, was afterwards called Alba 
Julia; Singidava (SiyyMaua; Dewa), on the same river; 
ruins of it still exist near Szegedin; Salinum (Saxrvov), so 
called from its salt mines. 

The most important places on the Danube were Tierna 
OT Zerna (Tispvo), a little to the north of Old Orsowa, on 
the river Czerna; Meadia or Mehadia^ with hot springs, 
called Herculis aquae, still bears the name of Meadia. 
Other places of less consequence were Arcidava, Centura 
Putea, Abihis, Agnavae, Pons Augusti, and others. 

3. The country in the west of Dacia, between the Tibiscns 
and Danubius, was inhabited by a branch of the great 
Sarmatian nation of the Jazyges, who originally dwelt on 
the coast of the Euxine. Those on the west of the Tibiscus 
were called Jazyges Metanastae, from their having been 
transplanted or migrated to their new homes. The time when 
they separated from the main body of their nation is not 
known. Tacitus and Pliny call them Sarmatae on account 
of their origin. In the fifth century after Christ, the Jazyges 
Metanastae disappear from history. Their country contained 
several small towns on the Danube and Theiss, but none of 
them is of historical importance. 

The country between the Pruth, the Dniester, and the 
Euxine, is not mentioned by the ancient geographers under 
any special name, it being neither regarded as a part of Dacia, 
nor of Sarmatia. Some, however, treat it as a part of Lower 
Moesia. Its inhabitants were at first Scythae, after whose 
expulsion it was occupied by the Getae, Bastarnae, and 
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Sarmatae. On the coast of this district there were a few 
towns, which had apparently been founded by Greeks, such 
as Harpis, Gremniscos, Ophiusa, Niconion, and others. 

4. Sarmatia (o^ ^a^^ai, or more commonly Saupofufrm) 
as a name of a country, first occurs in Pomponius Mela, 
though the people from whom it is derived, are mentioned 
and described even in Herodotus. The country is defined 
by Ptolemy as extending from the Vistula in the west to the 
Rha ( Volga) in the east, but as divided by the river Tanais 
{Tdmis ; Jbon) into two parts, viz. the western or European, 
and the eastern or Asiatic Sarmatia. The European portion, 
therefore, was bounded on the west by the Vistula (also called 
Visula, Vistillus, and Vistla, OiitfTovXag), on the south by the 
Carpathian mountians, the river Tyras (Tuoa^; Dniester)^ the 
Euxine, and the Palus Maeotis {Sea of Azov) ; on the east 
by the Tanais, and on the north by the Sarmatian Sea 
(2apfMxrivo£ ^savog ; the Balt%c\ and some unknown country. 
This extent of country answers exactly to the Scythia of 
Herodotus, and the Sarmatians proper inhabited only the 
country north-east of the Palus Maeotis, and east of the river 
Tanais. The greater part of the inhabitants were Scythians, 
though some of the western tribes may have been of German 
origin. The principal tribes were the Venedae (O^^e^), 
along the coast of the Baltic ; the Peucini and Bastamae 
(nsuxrvoi and BacTrapvai), on the side of the Carpathian 
mountains as far as the mouths of the Danube ; the Jasyges 
and Rhoxolani {^id^zg and T&jgoXdvoi), on the western coast 
of the Palus Maeotis ; the Hamaxobii (^AfMxgoiSiof, i. e. dwellers 
on waggons), in the interior of the country ; and the Alauni 
or Alani Scythae ('AXauvoi Sicv^ai), north of the Rhoxolani 
and about mount Alaunon. Besides these we have the names 
of upwards of 50 minor tribes, some of which are probably 
fabulous or only supposed peoples. It is only natural that 
the topography and ethnography of a country so far removed 
from the civilised nations of the south should be but imper- 
fectly known. Besides the rivers already mentioned, the 
following deserve to be noticed : the Axiaces ('Agidxijg, either 
the Teligol or the Bug) ; the Hypanis (''Xiravi^ ; the Bug ?), 
and Borysthenes (BopvaSfivij^ ; Dnieper)^ all of which flow into 
the Euxine. The Tanais, on the other hand, flows into the 
Palus Maeotis. In the north we have some less important 
i^iTers, such as the Ghronus (the Freget)^ the Bhubon (the 
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Memel), the Taruntes (the Windau in Curland), and the 
Chesinus (the Dilna). The following mountains also deserve 
to be noticed : Pence (nevxii), a range of mountains branching 
off from the Carpathians in a north-western direction, running 
through Gallicia ; Amadoca ('Af^f^oxa) in Charl^ow ; Budinon 
(Bov^fvov) in Lithuania, Alaunon ('AXavvov) in the south-west 
of Moskow. Also the Venedian mountains (Ouivedixa opr!), 
running between eastern Prussia and Poland, and the 
Ripaean mountains (rd ^Peieaia; Waldai), in the south of 
Novgorod. 

5. Among the towns of Sarmatia none are of any conse- 
quence, except a few on the coast of the Euxine, as Ophi- 
usa (*(Xp*ou<ra; Akjennan), on the west bank of the river 
Tyras, which derived its name from the numerous snakes in 
its vicinity; Ordeasua or Odessus ('Opd^jCtfog), a port 
town, not far from the mouth of the Borysthenes, was situated 
at some distance to the north-east of the modern town of 
Odessa, which derives its name from it; Olbia (OX^/a), also 
called BorystheneSySLt the point where the Hypanis empties 
itself into the Borysthenes, was a colony and great emporium 
of the Milesians, whence it is sometimes called Miletopolis. 
It continued to flourish until the latest period of antiquity ; 
but at present only a few remains exist in the neighbourhood 
of Kudah. Along the south coast of this district, parallel 
to it, and connected with it by an isthmus, runs a long and 
narrow island called j^^OiMi 'A^/XXscug. 

6. The Chersonesus Taurica (the Crimed), though an 
integral part of European Sarmatia, was always regarded by 
the ancients as a distinct country by itself. This peninsula 
is connected with the main-land by the isthmus called Taphros 
(the isthmus of Perekop)^ and is described by Strabo as 
resembling Peloponnesus both in form and in size. In the 
east of the Taurian Chersonesus, there is another smaller 
peninsula connected with it, and separated from Asia by the 
Cimmerian Bosporus (Kfjx^ipiog B6(i'4ropo^; the Struita of 
Kert9ch)y so called from the Cimmerians, who are said to 
have inhabited the neighbouring coasts. By means of these 
two peninsulas the Palus Macotis {hiiM-t) T^g Majcwri^o^ or ?» 
MaiGjrig; Sea of Azov) is formed. Again, from the Isthmus 
connecting the larger with the smaller peninsula a long and 
narrow strip of land runs parallel to the east coast of the 
Crimea and forms the bay called 2aflrpd X/^vij (the Putrid Sea). 
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The bay on the north-west of the Crimea was called the 
Sinus Carcinites (KapxivirTjg ; Akmeshid). Among the pro- 
montories we may mention in the south-west cape Parthenium 
(llap^gviov, <?. Kher8one9e\ not far from the town of Ghersone- 
sus ; it was prohably sacred to the Taurian virgin goddess 
Artemis; in the south cape Crumetopon (Kpiou f^iruirffv; c, 
aiou DcLgh) ; and in the east cape Gorax (Kopaf ; c. Mega- 
nome). 

7. The mountainous parts in the south of the Crimea were 
inhabited from ancient times by the Tauri, a Scythian race, 
notorious for their piracy and cruelty towards strangers and 
captives, with whose skulls the walls of the temple of the 
Taurian Artemis were decorated. Hence the mythical story 
of Iphigenia, whose brother Orestes was to have been sacri- 
ficed, but was saved by his sister. The northern and eastern 
parts of the peninsula were originally likewise inhabited by 
Scythian tribes, but these districts were colonised by Mile- 
sians, and out of these Greek settlements there was gradually 
formed the kingdom of the Bosporus, which extended over 
the countries on both sides of the strait, and though small, 
was yet powerful on account of its commerce and its fleet. 
This kingdom maintained itself under independent princes, 
until Mithridates the Great incorporated it with his kingdom 
of Pontus. After his death the Romans gave the kingdom 
of Bosporus to his son Pharnaces, and he and his successors 
had to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. The country 
was very fertile in wine and grain, vast quantities of which 
were exported to Greece, and the Palus Maeods abounded 
in fish. 

8. The most important among the towns on the coast 
were: Taphros or Taphrae (Ta(ppog; Perecop\ on the 
isthmus connecting the Crimea with the main-land; JEupa- 
toria (£L>flraTop/a ; Eupatoria)y on the west coast, was founded 
by Mithridates Eupator, from whom it derived its name; 
Qhersonesus (XeptfCvridos)^ on a small peninsula at the south- 
western extremity of the country, near cape Parthenion, was 
a colony of Heracleia in Pontus, and had a harbour called 
Sjmbolon; Theodosia {(dsoSoaui; JCaffa), on the eastern part 
of the south coast, was a colony of the Milesians; Fanti- 
capaeum (IlavTixaflratov ; ICertch), on the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, was a great commercial place and the residence of 
the Bosporanian kings. The towns of the interior, such as 
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Tarona (Tapwva), Parosta (llapwtfTa), Cimmerium (Kifjtfxepiov), 
Portsi|^a, Sartache, Argoda, and others were of less import- 



ance. 



CHAPTER VII. 

ITALIA. 

1. Italia (flrakla; Italy)y the middle of the three penin- 
sulas in vhich Europe terminates in the south. The name 
Italia, however, was not given to the whole peninsula which 
is now called by that name, until the time of Augustus, who 
applied it to the whole country, bounded in the north by the 
Alps which sweep around it in a semicircle, in the west by 
the river Varus ( Var or Varo) which separated it from Gaul, 
and the Mare Inferum (also called Mare Ligusticum, Tyr- 
rhenum, or Tascum), in the south by the Mare or Fretum 
Siculum (the Straits of Sicily), and in the east by the Mare 
Adriaticum or Superum, and the river Arsia {Arsa) which 
separated it from Illyricum. The name Italia was originally 
confined to the southern part of the peninsula, and was 
derived from the people called Itali (anciently Vitally Vitelli 
or Vituli) or Siculi, a wide-spread race in southern Italy. 
The northern boundary of Italia, in its most ancient sense, 
may be marked by a fine drawn across the peninsula from 
mount Garganus in the east to Terracina in the west. The 
Greeks applied the name in a still narrower sense, limiting 
it to the most southern part of Bruttium. However after 
the wars with Pyrrhus, about B. G. 272, Italia was applied 
to all the parts of the peninsula subject to Rome, that is, the 
whole country from the Sicilian strait in the south to the 
rivers Arnus and Rubicon in the north. The countries on 
the north of these rivers continued to be called Gallia Cisal- 
pina and Liguria until the time of Augustus, under whom the 
name Italia came to comprise the whole basin of the Po and 
the southern parts of the Alps, from Pola in Istria to the 
Maritime Alps in the north-west. During the later period 
of the empire, when Milan became the capital, the name 
Italia was applied to the northern part exclusively. But 
besides the name Italia, the country was sometimes desig- 
nated, especially by the poets, by the following names: Hes- 
periaj which signifies generally a country of the west, and 
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was applied both to Italy and to Spaing though the former 
was commonly called simply Hesperia, and the latter Hes- 
peria Magna; Saturnia describing it as the country once 
governed by .the mythical king Saturnus. Other names again 
which properly belonged to only certain parts of the penin- 
sula are applied to the whole, such as Oenotria, i. e. the 
country of the Oenotri, comprising parts of Lucania and 
Bruttium; Ausoniay Op tea or Opicia^ that is, the coun- 
try of the Ausones, Opici or Osci in the country afterwards 
called Campania; Tyrrhenian the country of the Tyrrheni, 
in the north of Ausonia, particularly the country afterwards 
called Etruria ; lapygia^ the country of the Japyges in the 
south-east, afterwards called Calabria; and Ombrica^ the 
country of the Umbri, on the east of Etruria. 

2. We shall, of course, treat of Italy here in the sense in 
which the name was used in the time of Augustus. In this 
sense it is traversed by a chain of mountains, called the 
Apennines ( Apenninus mens ; h'Aviwmg or t6 'Airivvivov opos), 
running like its backbone through the central part of Italy 
from north to south. They commence at the Maritime Alps, 
and after having run some distance in an eastern direction 
along the coast, continue their course southward, sending 
out ramifications in all directions, until they reach the two 
southern extremities of Italy, where they terminate in the 
two promontories, called the lapygian or Salentine, and 
Leucopetra near Bhegium, though in the latter part the 
mountain is continued under the sea, and reappears in Sicily, 
for the mountains in the north of that island are only a con- 
tinuation of the Apennines. The mountains reach their 
greatest height in central Italy, in the country of the Sa- 
bines, where one of their points rises nearly 9600 feet above 
the level of the sea. Some of the highest parts are nearly 
always covered with snow. The numerous branches sent 
forth by the Apennines, both to the east and west, form a 
multitude of valleys which are traversed by rivers and streams 
which drain and fertilise them. But besides these valleys, 
Italy also has extensive plains, as those of Lombardy, Cam- 
pania, and Apulia, which are among the most fertile in 
Europe. 

3. The principal rivers of Italy are : the Padua {ud6(is ; 
Po), which has its sources at the foot of mount Vesulus, in 
the Cottian Alps, and, flowing in a western direction, empties 
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itself into the Adriatic by seven months, after having re- 
ceived the waters of numberless tributaries flowing from the 
Alps in the north, and the Apennines in the south. The 
A thesis C'A^stftg; Adige\ also called Atagis^ flows from the 
Baetian Alps, first in a southern, and afterwards in a western 
direction parallel to the Padus. The Amu s (*'Apvog ; Arno) 
has its sources in the Apennines in the north of Etruria, and 
flows into the Ligurian sea near Pisae. The Tiber is (Tt- 
jSepig or 0tjx/9pij:), anciently called Tybris or Albula, has its 
sources in the Apennines not far from those of the Amus, 
near Tifernum, flows in a southern direction on the confines 
between Etruria and Umbria, and empties itself in two 
branches into the Mare Tnferum near Ostia. The Liris 
(A/pif:; Garigliano\ has its sources in the country of the 
Marsi near lake Fucinus, flows through Latium and empties 
itself into the Mare Inferum near the confines of Latium 
and Campania. The Vulturnus (OyoXcoupvo^ ; Voltumo\ 
with its sources in the north-west of Samnium, flows first in 
a southern direction through Samnium, and afterwards in a 
western through Campania into the Mare Inferum. The 
Aujidus (Au(pi5o5; Ofanto\ rises in the south-west of Sam- 
nium, and flows in an eastern direction into the Adriatic, 
not far from Cannae. Other minor rivers will be noticed in 
the description of the several provinces of Italy. 

Italy also possesses many beautiful lakes at the foot of the 
Alps, and between the branches of the Apennines in cetitral 
Italy. The most remarkable are : the Lac us Verhanus 
(Odsp^avSs; Lago Maggiore\ at the foot of the Pennine 
Alps, is the largest lake in Italy, being about 40 miles in 
length, and 8 at its greatest breadth. It is formed by the 
river Ticinus, and other streams flowing from the Alps. 
Lac us Bendcus (Bj}vaxo<:; Lago di Grarda), on the west 
of the river Athesis ; at its southern extremity the river 
Mincius issues from it. Lacus Larius (Aapios; Lago di 
Como\ also called Lacus Comacenus, situated between the 
two former lakes, extends from north to south, and at a dis- 
tance of about 15 miles from its northern extremity, it 
divides into two branches ; at the extremity of the south- 
western branch the town of Comum was situated, from which 
it receives its modern name. In central Italy we have the 
Lacus Trasimenus (©patri/xivT) ; Lago di Perugia)^ also 
called Thrasimenus or Thrasymenus, in Etruria, between the 
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towns of Clusium and Pernsia ; it is surrounded on all sides 
by mountains, and is memorable in history for the battle 
fought on its banks, in B. C. 217, by Hannibal against the 
Romans. Laeus Volainiensir (4 X>iutvi| vspe Outiktfmwe; 
Logo di Bol9ena\ on the south of the town of Volsinii in 
Etruria, from which it derived its name. LaeuB Fh cinus 
(^ouxlva : Lago di Celano\ in the territory of the Marsi on 
the east of Latium ; it is about 30 miles in circumference, 
and receives numerous streams from the surrounding Apen- 
nines. As the lake had no natural outlet, the emperor Clau- 
dius caused a channel of about 3 miles in length to be made, 
by means of which the water above a certain height was 
drained off into the river Liris. This channel or emissarium 
still exists in almost perfect preservation. Lacu% Vadi* 
moniB {Obd^\i,woL\ Lago di Ba99ano\ a very small lake in 
the east of Etruria, near the town of Ameria, which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, contained floating islands, of which, as well as 
of the lake itself, scarcely a trace is left, the lake being 
now only a swamp covered with bulrushes. It is celebrated 
in history for two defeats sustained in its neighbourhood by 
the Etruscans, one in S. C. 309, and the other in B. C. 283, 
in the latter of which both Etruscans and Gauls were routed. 
LaeuB Amsancti (^iyi^vJi^AiiMdyxtWj Lago d'Aiuanti or 
Mefiti\ a small lake in the south of Samnium, from which 
mephitic vapours arose ; near it was a cavern sending forth 
similar vapours, whence it was believed to be an entrance to 
the lower world. Lacus A v emus ("Aopvog Xfcjxvij; Lago 
Avemo), close to the promontory between Oumae and Pu- 
teoli in Campania, is only a small lake filling the crater of 
an extinct volcano ; but it is very deep and surrounded with 
Bteep banks, which in ancient times were covered with a dark 
and gloomy forest. From its water vapours are said to have 
arisen which killed birds in flying over it, whence its Greek 
name of '^Aopvos. A cave in its vicinity was likewise believed 
to be one of the entrances to the lower regions. In the time 
of Augustus, Agrippa connected lake Avernus with the 
Lacus Lucrinus, but as the latter was filled up during an 
eruption, in A. D. 1530, the Avernus again became a separate 
lake by itself. 

Among the promontories we notice Pop ulonium (Ilo- 
vXiivjov; capo di Campana), about the middle of the Etruscan 
<^oa8t, opposite to the island of II va; Oircaeus Mons 
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(Kipwrn; Monte Circello)^ on the coast of Latium near 
Circeii; Caieta (KaYarai; capo di Gaeta), likewise in La- 
tium, near Formiae; Misenum (Mitftivov; capo Miseno), on 
the coast of Campania, at the northern end of the bay of 
Naples; Promontorium Minervae or Surrentinum 
(axpoTijpiov 'A^^aiov xai Supaiov ; capo della Minerva\ at the 
southern extremity of the bay of Naples, likewise on the 
coast of Campania ; Pa linurumor Pa linurus (iTaXjvovpov ; 
c. di Palinuro or Punta delle 8partimento\ on the coast of 
Lucania; Zephyrium (Zscpypiov; c. Bursano)^ on the south- 
east coast of Bruttium; and Promontorium Japygium 
or Salentinum, the southern extremity of the eastern 
peninsula, which itself was called lapygia. On the eastern 
coast of Italy, we have only the prom, of mount Garganns, 
on the north coast of Apulia. 

4. The ancients are unanimous in describing Italy as one 
of the happiest countries, which abounded in every thing 
required for the support of man and beast, and enjoyed the 
most delightful climate. In the northern parts the cold is 
sometimes severe, but in the middle and south winter is 
scarcely felt, the plains in these latter parts enjoying an 
almost perpetual spring and producing the most excellent 
fruit. The wine of Falerii, Alba, Surrentum, and mount 
Massicus, the honey of Tarentum, the olives of Venafrum, 
the figs of Tusculum, and other choice productions are 
frequently alluded to by the Boman poets. Grain, hemp, 
wool, and the like were produced in abundance ; and the 
breeding of oxen, horses, sheep, and goats, as well as com- 
merce in metals, marble, and minerals, were carried on very 
extensively. It must however be owned that in ancient times 
the inhabitants of Italy never carried on commerce to that 
extent to which the nature and situation of their country 
seemed to invite them. Next to Greece, Italy was the first 
country in Europe that attained any considerable degree of 
civilisation. 

6. The inhabitants of Italy, who are mentioned under a 
great variety of names, belonged, on the whole, to the s&fXi& 
great family of nations as the Greeks, though some of them 
were further removed from the general type than others. 
They must have immigrated into Italy from the north, and 
advanced southward as they were pushed on by other immi- 
grants, so that the inhabitants of southern Italy were in ^"^ 
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probability the most ancient occupants of the country. In 
this light we must view the lapygians in the south-eastern 
peninsula. Next in point of time come the inhabitants of 
central Italy, the Umbrians, Tyrrhenians, Latins, Siculians, 
Marsians, Yolscians, Sabellians (Sabines and Samnites), and 
Oscans or Ausonians, all of whom constituted the nation of 
central Italy; their languages were not indeed the same, 
but the differences between them were not much more than 
dialectic. In the great northern plain of Italy we first find 
the Etruscans who had likewise descended from the Alps, 
but were afterwards pushed forward by other immigrants, 
the Celts or Gauls, and established themselves in the country 
of the Tyrrhenians who became subject to them. In the 
north-east of Italy we have a distinct tribe, the Ligurians. 
Tradition, moreover, speaks of several immigrations from 
the East ; one under Evander is said to have proceeded from 
Arcadia, and another under Aeneas from Troy. Both are 
said to have formed settlements in Latium, but it is admitted 
on all hands that no importance can be attached to these 
mythical stories. In the historical times, however, the coasts 
of southern Italy were occupied by Greek colonies, in conse- 
quence of which that portion of the peninsula, from the 
Sicilian Straits to the bay of Naples, was called Magna 
Graecia. All these nationalities, however, in the course of 
time lost their languages and national habits and became 
Komans, so that in the reign of Augustus Latin was spoken 
from one end of Italy to the other, though in some parts the 
ancient national languages for a time also continued to be 
spoken, until in the end they vanished entirely. 

6. Italy is commonly divided into three parts. 1. Upper 
Italy, comprising Gallia Gisalpina and Liguria, extending 
from the Alps as far as the rivers Kubicon and Macra. 
Gallia Gisalpina until the time of Augustus was regarded as 
a province, i. e., a country out of Italy, but was incorporated 
by him with the rest of the peninsula ; 2. Central or Middle 
Italy, extending from the fiubicon and Macra in the north to 
the iSilarus and Frento in the south. 3. The remainder or 
southern Italy bore the name of Magna Graecia, as we have 
already observed. 

The whole of Italy was divided by Augustus into the fol- 
lowing eleven districts or regions. 1. Latium and Campania, 
2* Picentinum and Hirpinum, 8. Lucania and Bruttium, 4. 

13 
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the country of the Marsians, Marrucinians, Pelignians, and 
Vestinians, 5. Picenum, 6. Umbria, 7. Etruria, 8, Ariminum, 
9. Liguria, 10. Venetia, and 11. Regio Transpadana. We 
shall now proceed to the description of the yarious districts 
of Italy, beginning in the north and proceeding southward. 

7. Gallia Cisalpina or Citeriory also called O-alUa 

Tog at a ^ was the country bounded in the north and west by 
the Alps, in the south as far as Placentia by the river 
Padus, and then by the Apennines and the river Rubicon, 
and in the east by the Adriatic. The eastern portions of 
Gallia Cisalpina consisted of the regions sometimes treated 
separately under the name of Venetia and Istria. It bore 
the name Gallia, because the great body of its inhabitants, 
after the expulsion of the Etruscans, consisted of Gauls or 
Celts. By the adjective Cisalpina it was distinguished from 
Gallia beyond the Alps, while Togata was the name given to 
it from the fact that in later times its inhabitants, having 
become Romanised, wore the Roman toga, while the Gauls 
beyond the Alps retained their national dress, the bracca 
(trowsers), whence it was sometimes called Gallia Braccata. 
The country is a vast plain, divided by the Padus into two 
parts, the northern being called Gallia Transpadana, and 
the southern Gallia Cispadana. The most important among 
the many tributaries which flow into the Padus from the 
north are the Ticinus {Tessino) which issues from lake Ver- 
banus; the Addua {Adda)y flowing from lake Larius; the 
OUius [Oglio)^ issuing from lake Sevinus {Logo d'l8eo),mi 
the Mincius (Minzio) which has its origin in lake Benacus. 
The chief among the southern tributaries, flowing from the 
western Alps and the Apennines northward into the Padus, 
are: the Tanarus (Tanaro) which has its sources in the Mari- 
time Alps; the Trebia {Trebbia) which rises in the Apen- 
nines and joins the Padus near Placentia ; the Tarus {Taro)^ 
Scultenna (JPanaro\ and the Rhenus {Rheno) which flows 
past Bononia. But besides the Po and its tributaries, the 
following rivers, all of which flow into the Adriatic, deserve 
to be noticed : the Athesis {Adige) which comes down from 
the Raetian Alps, and in the lower part of its course runs 
parallel to the Padus ; the Medoacus major {la Brenta), an 
Alpine river forming extensive marshes at its mouth ; Medo- 
acus minor {Baechiiione)^ running nearly parallel to, and on 
the west of the former, and passing by the town of PataviuiU; 
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the Tilaventus {TagUamento\ flowing from the Carnian 
Alps in a southern direction into the Adriatic ; the Liquentia 
(Livenza), the Plavia (Piave), the Sontius (laonzo)^ Alsa 
[Au8e\ Timavus {Timavo)^ Formio {Formione)^ and Arsia 
[A'na) in the peninsula of Istria. 

8. The earliest inhabitants of Gallia Cisalpina appear to 
have been Etruscans and Umbrians ; but they were pushed 
forward by Gallic tribes which at different periods descended 
from the Alps, and threatened to overrun the whole penin- 
sula. The last of these Gallic swarms appeared about B. C. 
390, under a chief called Brennus, who took and sacked 
Rome. But all of them settled permanently in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, which derived its name from them, and where for a long 
time they continued to be the terror of the Romans, untU 
shortly before the second Punic war, about B. C. 222, they 
were finally subdued and their country made a Roman pro- 
vince. The principal tribes of the Gauls in the western 
parts of Gallia Transpadana were the Taurini, Segusini, 
Salassi, Lepontii, Libici, Laevi, and Isubres ; in the central 
part we have the Cenomani and Euganei ; the eastern parts 
were occupied by three tribes whose country is not always 
regarded as belonging to Italy, viz: the Veneti (OyivsTo*, 
BgvgToJ, or "£v6Toi), about the head of the Adriatic ; the Garni, 
on the north-east of the Veneti, and the Istrii or Histrii who 
seem to have been an lUyrian people, and occupied the 
peninsula of Istria as far as Pola in the south. The princi- 
pal Gallic tribes in Gallia Gispadana were the Boii, Lingoues, 
and Senones. 

9. The chief towns in Gallia Transpadana are: Segusio 
or Sey 810 [iSusa), at the eastern foot of the Cottian Alps 
in modern Piedmont; a triumplial arch erected there by 
Cottius, a chief of the Segusini, in honour of Augustus, still 
exists; Taurasia or AuguBta Taurinorum {Turin)^ 
the chief town of the Taurini, at the continence of the Duria 
Minor with the Padus, was an important place even in the 
time of Hannibal, who destroyed it ; but Augustus made it a 
Roman colony. Augusta Pra e tori a {Ao8ta)j at the foot 
of the Pennine Alps, on the river Doria, in the valley through 
which Hannibal came down into Italy ; Augustus colonised 
the place with soldiers of the praetorian cohorts. Aosta 
still contains many ancient reuiaiiis, such as a triumphal arch 
and the gates of the town. Eporedia {Irrea)^ further 
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down on the same river, was colonised by the Romans, in 
B. C. 100, as a protection against the inroads of the Alpine 
tribes. Vereellae { Vercelli), the chief town of the Libici, 
in the plain on the south-east of Eporedia ; in its vicinity 
were the Campi Raudii, where, in B. C. 101, the Cimbri were 
defeated in a great battle. Vereellae afterwards became a 
Roman municipium and a place of considerable importance. 
TicinufJij afterwards Papia (Pavia)^ near the mouth of 
the river Ticinus ; it was made a Roman municipium, but is 
most celebrated in later times as the residence of the Lom- 
bard kings, who gave it the name of Papia, whence the 
modern Pavia. Mediolanum {Milano, Milan), or Medio- 
lanium, the ancient capital of the Insubres, in an extensive 
plain between the rivers Ticinus and Addua. It was taken 
by the Romans in B. C. 222, and afterwards became a mani- 
cipium and a Roman colony. In the division of the empire 
under Diocletian, it became one of the capitals, and the resi- 
dence of Maximian. It then continued to be the residence 
of the emperors of the west, until the invasion of the Huns, 
who took and plundered the town. It is celebrated in eccle- 
siastical history as the see of St. Ambrose. After the fall 
of the western empire, in A. D. 476, Mediolanum became 
the residence of the Ostrogothic king Theodoric, in whose 
time it is said to have surpassed Rome itself in splendour and 
populousness. In A. D. 539, it was taken by the Goths 
under Vitiges, who destroyed a great part of the town and 
massacred its inhabitants, because they had sided with 
Belisarius. The modern city of Milan contains no remains 
of antiquity, except 16 beautiful fluted pillars near the 
church of S. Lorenzo. Co mum {Oomo), north of Mediola- 
num, at the southern extremity of Lake Larius, was a town 
of the Insubres, and was repeatedly colonised by the Romans 
during the later period of the republic. Julius Caesar esta- 
blished there 6000 colonists, among whom were 600 illustri- 
ous Greek families. By this means a new and numerous 
population was formed. Comum was a place of considerable 
importance, for it carried on an extensive commerce with the 
northern countries, and was distinguished for its iron manu- 
factures ; it was the birth-place of the younger Pliny. -^^^' 
gamumoT Bergomum (Bergamo), east ot Comum, between 
lakes Larius and Sebinus, at the foot of the Alps, became 
afterwards a Roman municipium; Laus Pompeii (Lodi- 
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vecchio\ on the south-east of Mediolanum, ^as originally a 
Boian town, but was made a municipium by Pompeius Strabo, 
whence its name ; Cremona (Cremona\ on the north bank 
of the Padus, was made a Roman colony together with Pla- 
centia, in B. G. 219, to keep the Gauls in submission and 
provide against the invasion of the Carthaginians. It soon 
became one of the most flourishing towns in northern Italy, 
but suffered severely at the time of the triumvirate for having 
espoused the cause of republican liberty. In A. D. 69, it 
was destroyed by the troops of Vespasian because it had 
sided with Vitellius ; and though it was rebuilt by Vespasian 
himself, it was never able to recover its former prosperity. 
Bedrtacum{Caneto\ a small town on the east of Cremona, 
is celebrated in the history of the empire for the defeat of 
the troops of both Otho and Vitellius in A. D. 69. Brixia 
(Brescia\ at the foot of the Alps, between lakes Sebinus and 
Benacus, on the river Mella which flowed through the town, 
seems to have originally been an Etruscan place, but became 
finally a Roman municipium and colony. Ma ntua {Mantua)^ 
on an island in the river^ Mincius, was likewise originally an 
Etruscan town; it owes its celebrity mainly to the fact that 
the poet Virgil was born in the village of Andes, about three 
, miles from Mantua, whence he is often in a general way 
described as a native of Mantua. The village of Andes 
itself now bears the name of Pietola. Adria or Atria 
{Adria)y on the north of the Padus, near its mouth, was 
originally an Etruscan town, and to it the Adriatic sea owes 
its name. Verona {Verona), on the Athesis, in the south- 
east of lake Benacus, belonged successively to the Euganei 
and Cenomani, until during the later period of the republic 
it became a Roman colony. Under the empire it was one of 
the most flourishing towns in northern Italy. Verona was 
the birth-place of the poet Catullus and of Vitruvius, and, 
according to some, also of the elder Pliny and Cornelius 
Nepos. The place still contains numerous Roman remains, 
the most remarkable of which is an amphitheatre in excel- 
lent preservation. Some believe that the Campi Raudii, 
where the Cimbri were defeated, must be looked for near 
Verona and not near Vercellae. Vicetia or Vicentia 
{Vicenza), on the river Pogisonus, on the east of Verona, in 
the country of the Veneti, was a Roman municipium. Pata- 
vium {Padua), somewhat lower down on the river Medoacus 
13* 
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minoT, was believed ta have been founded by the Trojan 
Antenor ; it was a powerful place at a comparatively early 
period, and under the Bomans it was the most important 
city in northern Italy. It owed its greatness to commerce 
and manufactures ; in the time of Strabo the number of 
wealthy citizens must have been very great, as 500 of them 
are reported to have possessed fortunes which might entitle 
them to the rank of equites at Rome. During the invasion 
of the Huns, Patavium was plundered, and subsequently one 
of the Longobard kings razed it to the ground. It was after- 
wards indeed rebuilt, but scarcely any Boman buildings now 
remain. Patavium is celebrated as the birth-place of the 
historian Livy. A little to the south of Patavium were hot 
springs, known by the name of Fons Aponi or Aquae Pata- 
vinae. Ateste (E6te\ about 15 miles south-west of Patavium, 
became ultimately a Roman colony. Tarvisium or Tar- 
visu8{Trevtso\ north-east of Patavium, on the river Silis, 
was more important in the middle ages than in antiquity. 
Aquileia {Aquileia or Aglar)^ a most important city at 
the head of the Adriatic, was situated between the rivers 
Sontius and Natiso. It was founded by the Romans, in 
B. C. 182, to defend Italy against invasions of barbarians 
from the north, and was accordingly well fortified. Its 
favorable situation made it at the same time one of the most 
important commercial towns, and from it great roads 
branched off in all directions. In A. D. 452 it was com- 
pletely destroyed by the Huns, and its inhabitants who 
escaped on that occasion, are said to have taken refuge in 
the lagoons and to have founded the modern city of Venice. 
Tergeste OT Tergestum ( Trieste), on the north-west coast 
of Istria, on the bay called after it the Sinus Terginus or 
Tergestinus ; it does njt appear to have been a place of 
much consequence before its colonisation by the Romans, 
but under their dominiv-m it became a very considerable com- 
mercial place. Forum Julii [JFriaul, Friuli), a fortified 
place in the country of the Carni, north of Aquileia, did not 
become a place of much importance until the time of the 
middle ages. Aegida^ afterwards Justinopolis {Capo 
d' Istria) J near the entrance of the Sinus Tergestinus, and 
Fo la {Fola), near cape Polaticum, at the southern extremity 
of Istria. It was said to have been founded by Colchians 
who had been sent out in pursuit of Medea. When it became 
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a Boman colon j, it obtained the name of Pietas Julia 
and rose to great prosperity, as is still attested by its splendid 
remains of antiquity, sack as the ruins of an amphitheatre, 
a triumphal arch, and several temples. 

The most important towns in Gallia Cispadana were: 
Placentia [Piacema\ on the south bank of the Padus, near 
the point where the Trebia flows into it, was founded by the 
Komans, in B. G. 219, as a protection against the recently 
subdued Gauls, who however destroyed it in B. C. 200. But 
the place was rebuilt, and continued to be a flourishing town 
until the time of the Goths. Fi dentia (Borgo San Damino\ 
on the road from Placentia to Ariminum (the Via Aemilia), 
is known in history as the place near which, in B. C. 82, the 
generals of Sulla defeated Carbo. Parma {Parfna)^ a little 
further east on the same road, was originally a Boian town, 
but became a Boman colony in B. G. 183, and thenceforth 
rose in importance and prosperity. During the civil war, 
after the death of Caesar, the town sufiered severely, but 
Augustus afterwards restored and enlarged it under the name 
of Colonia Julia Augusta. The country around Parma was 
originally very marshy, but it was dramed by the Bomans 
and became very fertile. Mavenna {Ravenna)^ on the 
coast of the Adriatic, about a mile from the mouth of the 
river Bedesis ; but the rivers in that part have made such 
extensive deposits that the modern town is at least five miles 
from the sea. It was situated in the midst of marshes and 
accessible only at one point. Its foundation is ascribed to 
Thessalians or Pelasgians, but it was afterwards an Umbrian 
town of small importance, until Augustus enlarged it and 
constructed a spacious harbour on the coast, which he con- 
nected by a canal (Padusa or Augusta Fossa) with the river 
Padus. The harbour itself was called Glasses, and became 
one of the principal stations of the fleets of the empire. The 
town and harbour were strongly fortified, and the place thus 
became one of the most important in northern Italy. Most 
of the houses, however, were built of wood, and in some parts, 
the communication between the several streets was possible 
only by boats, as is still the case at Venice. It was also 
deficient in fresh water ; but, notwithstanding all this, it was 
not an unhealthy place, as there were no stagnant waters, 
and in its vicinity a good kind of wine was grown. At the 
time when Italy was threatened by the barbarians from the 
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north, the emperors thought it safe to make Ravenna their 
residence, as from its situation it was believed to be unassail- 
able. For the same reason, Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, made 
it the capital of his kingdom, and when Italy became again 
connected with the eastern empire, Ravenna was the residence 
of the Byzantine exarchs or governors, until in A. D. 752, 
the town .was taken by the Lombards. The ancient harbour 
which is now useless, still bears the name of Porto Vecchio 
del Caudiano. Bononia, anciently called Felsina, and 
now Bologna^ is situated in the central part of the country, 
on the Via Aemilia, not far from the river Rhenus. It was 
originally a town of the Etruscans, whose capital it appears 
to have been. During the invasion of the Gauls, it fell into 
the hands of the Boii, but after their subjugation, in B. 0. 
191, it became a Roman colony, and its name Felsina was 
changed into Bononia. During the civil wars, it decayed, but 
Augustus again enlarged and adorned it. In B. G. 43, 
Octavianus, Antonius, and Lepidus, constituted themselves 
triumvirs at a meeting on an island in the Rhenus near 
Bononia. Mutina {Modena\ on the Via Aemilia, on the 
north-west of Bononia, was a town of Celtic origin, and the 
first place which the Romans took from the Boii; it was 
fortified even at the beginning of the second Punic war, but 
was not made a Roman colony until B. G. 183. After the 
murder of Gaesar, a war was carried on (B. G. 44 and 43) 
in and about Mutina, hence called helium Mutinense, in 
which the consuls Hirtius and Pansa perished, and Octavianus 
first distinguished himself. The wool of the sheep near 
Mutina was esteemed as the best in all Italy. In the south 
of Ravenna along the coast, we have the towns of Forum 
Popilii {Forlimpopolijy Forum Livii (Forli), Gaesena (Oesena)^ 
and further inland. Forum Gornelii {lmola\ a colony of 
Gornelius Sulla, and Faventia {Faema)^ celebrated for its 
linen manufactures. 

10. Liguria (Ait'uCtix^ or AiyucWvi)), so far as Augustus 
incorporated it with Italy, was bounded in the west by the 
river Varus and the Alpes Maritimae, in the north by the 
Padus, in the east by Gallia Gispadana, in the south-east by 
the river Macra {Moffra), which separated it from Etruria, 
and in the south by the Sinus Ligusticus {Gulf of Genoa). 
In the west and south, the country was very mountainous 
and unproductive, except that the forests of the mountains 
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furnished plenty of timber and pasturage for cattle. Towards 
the Padus, the country becomes more level and fertile, for it 
is well watered by numerous rivers flowing from the Alps 
and Apennines, the most important among which is the 
Tanarus. The country contained very few towns, the 
inhabitants living mostly in villages. The people from whom 
the country derived its name, were called by the- Bomans, 
LigureSy and by the Greeks Aeyvss or AiyutfTivo/, and extended 
far beyond the limits of Liguria as described above ; we have 
reason to believe that they inhabited the coast of Gaul, from 
the mouth of the Rhone to the mouth of the Arno in Etruria. 
But, who they were and what language they spoke, is 
uncertain, some believing them to have been Celts, while 
others regard them as Iberians, or as a people of the same 
stock as the Italian Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians. Ajs they 
occupied the country both on the east and on the west of the 
Alpes Maritimae, the Romans naturally divided them into 
Ligures Transalpini and Ligures Gisalpini. The latter appear 
in all our accounts as hardy mountaineers who prized their 
liberty and independence above all things, and knew nothing 
of slavery. On the eastern side of the Alps, that is, in 
Italian Liguria, the following were the principal tribes : the 
Intemelii, Ingauni, and Apuani along the coast, while the 
Vagienni, Salassi, and Taurini occupied the interior ; some 
Ligurian tribes, however, such as the Laevi and Marisci, 
extended even beyond the Padus into Gallia Transpadana. 
The principal occupation of the inland tribes was the breeding 
of cattle and agriculture, for we are informed that they pre- 
pared a beverage from barley ; but those on the sea-coast 
were engaged in commerce and navigation, exporting timber, 
cattle, skins, and honey, and importing wine and oil. In early 
times, they often served as mercenaries in the armies of 
Carthage, and afterwards they were engaged in long and 
fierce struggles with the Romans, who first invaded their 
country in B. 0. 238. But the Romans were unable to make 
any strong efforts against them till after B. C. 190, and then 
a long protracted war ensued, until the whole country was 
subdued. During this contest whole tribes, such as the Apuani, 
were transplanted to Samnium, and their place was supplied 
by Roman colonists. The whole country of the Ligurians was 
then divided in such a manner, that the eastern part was added 
to Gallia Cisalpina, and the western to Gallia Narbonensis. 
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11. The principal towns in Li^uria were : — 0-enua {Ge- 
noa)^ at the head of the Sinus Ligusticus, was originally the 
chief commercial town of the Ligurians. At the beginning 
of the second Punic war, however, it was in the hands of the 
Romans ; but towards the end of that war it was taken pos- 
session of by the Carthaginian Mago who destroyed it. It 
was rebuilt by Spurius Lucretius and became a Roman 
municipium ; but it did not rise to any historical importance 
until the period of the middle ages. Nicaea{Nizza^ Nice), 
a little to the east of the mouth of the river Varus, was a 
Greek colony of the Massilians, whence it was regarded as 
belonging to Transalpine Gaul. It t?as a place of some 
commercial importance, but became in after times more cele- 
brated as one of the earliest seats of Christianity, which was 
introduced among its inhabitants by Nazarius. Other places 
on the coast were Portus Herculis McJnoeci (Monaco), Portus 
Vadum Sabatium (Savona), Segesta Tiguliorum [Sestri d% 
Levante)^ and Portus Veneris {Porto Venerejy near the 
Etruscan frontier. In the interior we have Pollentia 
{Polenza)y at the confluence of the Sturia and Tanarus, 
celebrated for its brown coloured wool ; Dortona (Tortona), 
an important town on the road from Genua to Placentia; 
Aquae Statiellae {Acqui), celebrated for its hot springs; 
Clastidium (Ohiatezzo), a fortified town on the river lea, not 
far from the point where it flows into the Padus. Under its 
walls a great victory was gained, in B. C. 222, by Marcellus 
over the Insubrians and other Grallic tribes ; at the beginning 
of the second Punic war, it was betrayed into the hands of 
Hannibal. It remained for some time a place of great 
military importance, but afterwards disappears from history. 

12. Central or middle Italy, extending from the rivers 
Macra and Rubicon in the north to the Silarus (Silo) and 
Frento [Fortore) in the south, comprised the following six 
countries; Etruria or Tuscia, Latium, Campania, Umbria, 
Picenum, and Samnium, which we shall now consider in the 
order here indicated. 

Etruria or Tuscia, called by Greek writers Tyrrhenia or 
Tyrsenia (Tup^»)via, TupCiiv/a), a very extensive, fertile, and, 
at least in later times, well cultivated country, extending 
from the river Macra in the north to the Tiberis or Tiber in 
the south, and bounded in the west by the Mare Inferum or 
Tyrrhenum, and in the east by Umbria and Gallia Cispadana. 
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It thus comprised almost the whole of modem Tuscany, the 
duchy of Lucca, and the Transtiberine portion of the papal 
state. The country is intersected by numerous hills and 
mountains, which in the north consist of longer ranges, form- 
ing branches of the Apennines, while in the south they pre- 
sent themselves in detached masses, and are of smaller size. 
The country was celebrated in antiquity for its fertility in corn, 
wine, oil, and flax ; but the north-eastern parts about the sources 
of the Arnus and Tiber were the most healthful, while the mari- 
time districts were marshy and unhealthful as they are at the 
present day. The principal rivers of Etruria are the 
(Arnus) (Arno), which has its sources in the Apennines 
above Arretium, and flows into the Tyrrhenian sea a little 
below Pisa; the Tiber is (Tiber) j which has its sources not 
far from those of the Arnus, flows in a southern direction, 
forming the boundary between Umbria and Etruria, and then 
turning westward empties itself in two arms into the Tyrrhe- 
nian sea near Ostia. The Macra {Magrd) forms the bound- 
ary between Liguria and Etruria ; less important rivers are 
the Caecina {Cecina)y the Umbro [Ombrone\ Glanis {Chiang 
and several others. Besides the lakes already mentioned, 
the Lacus Sabatinus {Lago di Brocciano\ in the south oi^ 
Etruria, deserves to be noticed, which derived its name froi9 
the neighbouring town of Sabate. On the north of this lake, 
Etruria was traversed from west to east by the woody mount- 
ain called the Silva Giminia, and in the east of it rose 
mount Soracte {Monte di S, Oreste) which could be seen from 
Rome. 

The question who the Etruscans were, is as yet a matter 
of great uncertainty, as not one word of the Etruscan in- 
scriptions which are very numerous and in well-known cha- 
racters, has yet been interpreted with any degree of cer- 
tainty. The following points, however, are now generally 
admitted by all competent critics : 1. the Etruscans, whom 
we meet with in the history of Rome, were a mixed race ; 2. 
the original inhabitants of the country belonged to the same 
great race as the Romans themselves, whether we call them 
Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians, or Siculians, and were accordingly 
akin to the Greeks ; 3. at a time which cannot be accurately 
determined, a race calling themselves Rasena descended 
from the Alps and overran the plains about the Padus, 
Etruria proper, Latium, and Campania, as far as mount Ve- 
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snvius. These invaders were the people whom the Romans 
call Etruscans, and whose original habitations seem to have 
been the Baetian Alps, the name Rasena being in all likeli- 
hood etymologically connected with Raetia. That there 
existed a connection between the Raetians and Etruscans is 
hinted at even in the ancient tradition, according to which 
the Raetians were Etruscans, who had been driven out of 
Italy by the Gauls. The story that the Etruscans were de- 
scendants of a Lydian colony from Asia is a mere fable. 
The extensive territory once occupied by the Etruscans was 
narrowed by the invasions of Italy by the Celts, who ex- 
pelled them from Cisalpine Gaul, while the attacks of the 
Sabellians and Greeks in the south drove them back across 
the Tiber, so that ultimately they were confined to the coun- 
try as defined above. Within these limits the Etruscans 
formed a confederacy of twelve independent cities or states, 
each of which formed a close aristocracy, the ancient in- 
habitants of the country being reduced by the conquering 
Rasena or Etruscans to the condition of subjects or serfs, 
who had no share whatever in the government. Meetings 
of the deputies from the 12 confederate states were held 
annually at the temple of Voltumna near Volsinii. In the 
earliest times each little state appears to have been governed 
by a king called Lucumo, but afterwards these kings disap- 
pear, and the government seems to have been a pure oli- 
garchy, in which both civil and ecclesiastical power belonged 
to a small number of illustrious families. 

The Etruscans appear to have attained a high degree of 
civilisation, at a time when Rome was still in her infancy, 
and the latter state was in many respects greatly influenced 
by its more advanced neighbours, especially in religious and 
ceremonial matters. It is also of importance to remember 
that the last three kings of Rome were in all probability 
Etruscans, and that, accordingly, Rome was during that 
period subject to Etruria. During the first centuries of the 
republic, Rome was almost constantly at war with the Etrus- 
cans, until in B. C. 283, they were finally defeated and be- 
came subjects of Rome. In the first century of the empire, 
the national character of the Etruscans appears to have 
been extinguished, and the people to have been completely 
Romanized. It may be observed here that although the 
language of the Etruscans is still a perfect mystery, yet 
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tliere are indications which render it probable that it was s 
branch of the great Tndo-Germanic family. 

13. The more important amon^ the towns of Etmria are : 
Luna {Luni)j on the left bank of the Macra, near its month, 
was originally a Ligurian town, and had a large and con* 
yenient harbour. In B. C. 177, it was made a Roman colony, 
and as during the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, the 
town suffered severely, fresh colonists were afterwards sent 
to it. In its vicinity there were quarries of fine marble 
(Carrara marble), which furnished the materials for many of 
the splendid buildings erected at Rome by Augustus. The 
wine and cheese of Luna were likewise celebrated. The 
ancient remains of the place are neither very numerous nor 
particularly remarkable. Luce a (Lucca) or Luea^ likewise 
originally a Ligurian town, on the eastern bank of the river 
Ausar (Serchio), at the foot of the Apennines ; it was made 
a Roman colony in the same year as Luna. An ancient 
amphitheatre in a tolerable state of preservation, and of 
great size, shows that Lucca must have been a populous 
place. Fisae or Pisa (Pisa), at the confluence of tbe 
Ausar and Arnus, about 6 miles from the sea. The Ausar 
has so much changed its course that the modem town of 
Pisa does not seem to correspond to the site of the ancient 
place. According to tradition, it was founded by inhabitants 
of Pisa in Blis, after their return from Troy, whence Virgil 
speaks of its origo Alphea^ Pisa in Elis being situated on the 
Alpheus. But this may be a mere fiction formed out of the 
accidental identity of the names of the two places. Pisae 
was one of the 12 Etruscan cities. In B. C. 180 it was 
made a Latin colony, having previously often been the head- 
quarters of the Romans in their wars against the Ligurians. 
Its harbour, at the mouth of the Arnus, was of great im- 
portance to the Romans, on which account, as well as on ac- 
count of its marble quarries, and timber, it always remained 
a place of some consequence. The modem city has scarcely 
ftny remains of antiquity. Near Pisae were hot springs, 
Aiiuae Pisanacy which are now more celebrated than they 
^ere in antiquity. Pistoria {Pistoia), on the east of 
liucca, at the foot of the Apennines, is memorable in history 
^ the place where Catilme was defeated. Florentia 
(Firenze^ Florence)^ on the upper Arnus, was probably 
founded by the RoiuanB during their wars with the ligoriana. 

14 
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In the time of Sulla, it was a flourishing town, but sufi*ered 
severely during the war of that tyrant. The period of its 
real greatness dates from the middle ages. Faesulae or 
Fa e aula {FieBole\ on a hill, 3 miles to the north-east of 
Florentia; Sulla established a military colony there, and 
Catiline made it the head-quarters of his band of desperadoes. 
Remains of its ancient fortifications still exist, and in the 
neighbourhood there are remains of a very large amphi- 
theatre. Portus Herculia Lalronis or Lihurnum 
{Livorno ; Leghorn), a little to the south of the mouth of 
the Arnus. Volaterrae, also called Velathri {Vola- 
terra), one of the 12 independent Etruscan towns, was 
situated on a lofty hill, which was precipitous on every side, 
and ruled over an extensive territory, which extended as far 
as Populonia, in the south-west, and Arretium, in the east. 
Thus, although the city itself was situated inland, it was re- 
garded as a maritime state. We do not know when it fell 
into the hands of the Romans. It was besieged by the army 
of Sulla for two years, having espoused the cause of Mariiis. 
It subsequently became a military colony, and remained a 
place of importance until the fall of the western empire. 
For a time the Lombard kings made it their residence on 
account of its natural strength. The modern town covers 
only a small part of the area of the ancient city, but it con- 
tains many important and interesting remains of antiquity. 
On the west of Volaterrae, on the coast, there was a place 
called Vada Volaterrana, and a few miles to the north were 
hot springs, known by the name of Aquae Volaterranae. 
Sena Julia {Siena), in central Etruria, on the road from 
Glusium to Florentia, is often mentioned as a Roman colony 
during the period of the empire. Oluaium (Ohiusi), one 
of the 12 cities, was situated on an eminence above the river 
Glanis. It was the residence of king Porsena, of whom a 
marvellous sepulchral monument is said to have existed 
in its neighbourhood. The siege of this city by the Gauls, 
in B. C. 891, is said to have led to the war of the Grauls 
against Rome, and the sacking of the latter city. In the 
neighbourhood of Clusium there were hot springs, and in 
the north of the city there was a lake, Lacus Clusinus [Lago 
di Chiusi), from which the river Clanis issued. Vetulonia 
or Vetulonium^ one of the 12 Etruscan cities; from it the 
Romans were believed to have borrowed many things, such 
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as the fasces, the sella cunilis, the toga praetexta, and the 
brazen trumpet used in war. After the time of the Roman 
kings, the city disappears from history, and its very site 
became a matter of uncertainty, until it was re-discovered 
a few years ago, at a distance of 8 miles from the sea, between 
the small rivers Osa and Alhegnay near the village of Mag- 
liano. From the traces of its walls it appears to have been 
a place of great extent. Populonia {Populonia)^ an 
ancient town on the coast, was situated on a hill which formed 
a peninsula and sank down abruptly into the sea. Accord- 
ing to some it was a Gorsican colony, while others state that 
it was founded by Volaterrae. It was a place of much com- 
mercial importance and the great sea-port of Etruria. It was 
destroyed in the time of Sulla, and does not seem to have 
been rebuilt. The remains of its walls near Piombino, how- 
ever, show that it was not a place of great extent. Arre- 
tium {Arezzo)y one of the 12 Etruscan cities, in the north- 
east of the country, between the Arnus and the Tiber ; it 
was situated in a fertile territory producing wine and corn. 
It was thrice colonised by the Romans, and was particularly 
celebrated for its pottery (vaaa Arretina). The Cilnii, to 
which clan or family Maecenas belonged, were originally a 
noble family of Arretium. The remains of the ancient city 
are seen a few miles to the south-east of the modem Arezzo. 
Cortona [Cortona\ one of the 12 independent cities, a 
little to the north-west of Lake Trasimenus, is said to have 
originally been an Umbrian town and then to have passed 
successively into the hands of the Pelasgians and Etruscans. 
When Etruria was subject to Rome, the town received Roman 
colonists, but it nevertheless decayed. The remains of its 
Pelasgian fortifications belong to the grandest in all Italy. 
JPerusia {Perugia), likewise one of tJbie 12 Etruscan cities, 
was situated on a hill between the Tiber and lake Trasimenus, 
and was strongly fortified. After the subjugation of Etruria, 
it became a Roman colony. During the disturbances subse- 
quent to the murder of Caesar, Perusia was the centre of the 
war (bellum Perusinum) between L. Antonius and Octavianus, 
B. C. 41-40. Under the empire, it was the most important 
city of Etruria, and long defied the power of the Goths. 
Some portions of its ancient walls and gates are still extant, 
and bome of the most interestin^g Etruscan antiquities have 
been found in the tombs of Perusia. MuBellaey on the 
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east of tlie marBh Prelius, a few miles north from the riyer 
Umbro. It was taken by the Romans in B. C. 294, and 
afterwards made a Boman colony. In the middle ages the 
town was abandoned, and its inhabitants removed to the 
neighbouring Grosseto. The walls of the ancient town, how- 
ever, still exist and are among the most remarkable in aU 
Italy, consisting of enormous irregular blocks of stone. The 
area inclosed by these walls is about 2 miles in circumference. 
Satnrnia, south-east of Rusellae, anciently called Aurinia, 
and said to have been founded by Pelasgians, was colonised 
in B. G. 183 by the Romans. The town was small, as is 
still attested by the remains of its walls and tombs. Co 9a 
or Oossa {Ansedoniajy on the sea-coast, had an excellent 
harbour called portus Herculis. It was not originally one 
of the 12 cities, but was made one of the number after the 
fall of Falerii. It twice received Roman colonists in B. G. 
273 and in 197, but was never of any political or historical 
importance. Gonsiderable remains of its walls and towers 
in the grand Etruscan style still exist. Tarquinii {Twr- 
china near Cometo), one of the 12 cities, on a hill on the 
river Marta. Its foundation is ascribed to Tarchon, a son 
or brother of Tyrrhenus. The great prophet of the Etrus- 
cans, Tages, to whom they traced their political and religious 
institutions, is said to have appeared in the vicinity of this 
town. It seems to have been regarded as the metropolis of 
the Etruscan towns, and was in all probability of genuine 
Etruscan origin. From this city the fifth king of Rome, 
Tarquinius Prisons, is said to have migrated to Rome, and 
after the expulsion of the kings, the Tarquinienses became 
involved in war with the new republic, but were obliged to 
submit about B. G. 310. Although the place was afterwards 
made a Roman colony and municipium, it declined, uAtil at 
length it was deserted by its inhabitants, who removed to a 
neighbouring hill and founded the town of Oorneto. Of the 
ancient city itself few remains now exist, but its tombs and 
catacombs in the neighbouring hill of Gorneto, are perhaps 
the most interesting in all Etruria, containing numerous 
remains of Etruscan art and workmanship. iFalerii or 
Falerium, in the south-east of Etruria, was situated on 
a lofty height in the north-west of mount Soracte, and is said to 
have been an ancient Pelasgian town. Its inhabitants, called 
Fallisci, are regarded by some as quite different from the 
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rest of the Etruscans, and as having belonged to the Aeqni, 
which would account for their being mentioned under the 
name of Aequi Falisci. The town did indeed become one 
of the 12 cities, but its inhabitants differed from the rest of 
the Etruscans in language and manners down to a very late 
period. They were often engaged in war against Rome, but 
were finally subdued after the close of the first Panic war, 
when their city was destroyed, and its inhabitants were 
obliged to build a new town in the plain. The ancient city, 
however, was afterwards colonised by the Romans in honour 
of Juno Guritis or Quiritis. Falerii was celebrated for its 
linen manufactures and for its white cows which were prized 
at Rome as victims for sacrifice. Ruins of the ancient city 
still exist at Falleri^ while those of the later town in the 
plain are seen at Civita Castellana, In the south-west of 
Falerii, between it and the Ciminian forest, were two small 
but well fortified places, Sutrium {Sutri) and NepetCy 
Nepet or Nepe (N^i)^ which were regarded by the Romans 
as the key to the rest of the country, and were accordingly 
occupied by them soon after the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls. Remains of the ancient places still exist. Veil 
\I%ola JFamese), one of the 12 Etruscan cities, was situated 
on the river Gremera, about 12 miles to the north of Rome. 
It was a large city with a citadel built upon a rock precipi- 
tous on all sides except one, and was about 7 miles in circum- 
ference. Its territory also appears to have been large, 
extending as far as the sea at the mouth of the Tiber, and in 
the east even beyond the Tiber. The towns of Gapena and 
Fidenae are called colonies of Veil. It was a powerful citj 
as early as the time to which the foundation of Rome is 
assigned, and proved to be one of its most dangerous neigh- 
bour's. The Yeientines were engaged in an almost uninter- 
rupted succession of hostilities with Rome, until they were at 
length overpowered by Gamillus, after a siege of 10 years. 
The city was taken, it is said, by a subterraneous passage 
made by the besiegers, but it does not appear to have been 
destroyed, for after the capture of Rome by the Gauls, in 
B. C. ^90, some Romans were anxious that all the people 
should remove to Yeii. But as this plan was not adopted, 
Veii was abandoned and decayed, until at length Augustus 
sent fresh colonists to it and made the town a Roman muni- 
cipium. The new town, however, which occupied only one- 

14* 
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tbird of the area of the andent city, did not prosper, and 
after the time of Hadrian it so completely disappears from 
history, that even its very site was for a long time a matter 
of doubt and ud certainty. But it is now well known, and 
some highly interesting Etruscan antiquities have been found 
there and in the neighbouring tombs. Caere (Oervetri)^ 
called Agylla by the Ureeks, one of the 12 Etruscan cities, 
on the west of Veil and not far from the sea-coast. It was 
an ancient Pelasgian town, and in the earliest period of 
Roman history it is reported to have been closely allied with 
Bome, so that when the latter city was uiken by the Gauls, 
the Vestal virgins and the religious treasures found protec- 
tion at Caere. Out of gratitude for this kindness, the 
Bomans are said to have conferred upon the Gaerites the 
franchise without the suffragium. At a somewhat later time, 
however, the Gaerites joined the other Etruscans in acts of 
hostility against Bome, but were compelled to purchase peace 
bv giving up one-half of their territory. After this time 
Cfaere gradually decayed. It was however restored about 
the end of the republic and made a municipium. It then 
continued to exist through all the vicissitudes of Italy until 
the 13th century, when the inhabitants removed to a place 
about 3 miles off, to which they gave the ancient name Caere 
{Cerijj while the ancient place was distinguished from it by 
the name Caere Vetere, whence the modern Cervetri. Many 
tombs with interesting Etruscan remains have been discovered 
at this latter place, f yrgi, a little to the north-west, was the 
port of Caere. 

Other less important towns in the south of Etruria were 
Fescennia, in the territory of Falerii, whence the Bomans 
believed the Eescennine or marriage songs ( Versus Fescen- 
nini) to have been derived ; Centumcellae {Civita Vecchia)^ 
on the coast, with a good harbour, was not a place of any 
consequence until the time of Trajan, who constructed its 
harbour. The place was destroyed by the Saracens, but was 
rebuilt on its ancient site, whence its modern name. In its 
neighbourhood there were baths known by the name otAqtuie 
Tauri. 

14. Latium {^ AartvYi) by far the most important part of 
ancient Italy, was the country of the Latini or Latins. In 
the most ancient times, the name is said to have embraced 
only the small territory between the Tiber and the Numicus, 
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and between the sea in the west and the Mons Albanus in 
the east. At a later period, even before Rome had become 
the mistress of the Latins, the name Latium was applied to 
all the country from the Tiber in the north to Circeii and 
Anxur or Terracina in the south, the latter places being 
mentioned as belonging to Latium the year after the expul- 
sion of the kings. In- the east and west, also, Latium was 
extended by the conquest of the Aequi, Hernici and Volsci, 
and when the Aurunci or Ausones in the south also were sub- 
dued, Latium extended in the south as far as the river Liris 
(Garigliano) which separated it from Campania. Thus 
Latium was bounded in the north-east by the country of the 
Sabines and Marsians, and in the south-east by Samnium 
from which it was separated by the Apennines. Latium in 
this extent is on the whole a level country of a volcanic 
nature ; but within this plain several mountains unconnected 
with the Apennines rise, such as the Mons Albanus 
{Monte Oavo\ in the south-east of Rome, and the hills of 
Tusculum. (Frascati) ; in the south and south-east there are 
likewise hills of considerable height, but the rest of the 
country is a plain admirably adapted to agriculture. A 
great portion of the west coast was and still is a marsh, the 
rivers Nymphaeus, Ufens, and Amasenus having no outlets 
for their waters. This marsh was called Pomptinae Paludes. 
Besides the Tiber in the north, the following rivers must be 
noticed : the Anio or Anien [Teverone\ which rises in the 
mountains of the Hernici, and flows into the Tiber about 8 
miles above Rome, after forming the beautiful waterfall near 
Tibur; the NumicuB or Numicius {Numieo)^ coming 
from the Alban hills and emptying itself into the sea near 
Ardea; the Astura {Stura\ rising in the Alban hills and 
flowing in a southern direction towards the sea which it 
reaches between Antium and Circeii. Besides these, we 
have the small rivers forming the Pomptine Marshes, and 
the^ Liris, with its tributary, the Trerus {Sacco), Latium also 
has several small lakes, as the Lacus Albanus (Lago di 
Alhano\ on the west of Mons Albanus, about 5 miles in cir- 
cumference ; a tunnel cut through the rock by the Romans 
to carry off its waters above a certain level may still be seen. 
To the south-east of this is the Lacus Aricius {Lago di Nemi), 
sometimes poetically called Speculum IHanae. The Lacus 
Gabinus {Lago di G^avi) near Oabii, and lastly the Lacus 
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Reorillus, memorable from the victory gained on its banks by 
the Romans over the Latins, in B. C. 496, but it cannot with 
certainty be identified with any lake now existing. 

The Latini or inhabitants of Latium, including the Aequi, 
Hernici, Volsci, and Aurunci, belonged to the great stock of 
nations inhabiting central Italy, and who may be designated 
as Italians proper. They were no doubt branches of the 
wide-spread nation commonly called Pelasgian. But before 
the Latins, who are also called Aborigines, settled in Latium, 
the country is said to have been occupied by a kindred race, 
called the Siculi, who were expelled and driven southward 
by the Latini. The story of Aeneas and Trojans forming 
settlements in Latium must be rejected as a mere fiction. 
The Latins are said to have formed a confederacy of 30 
towns, headed by Alba Longa. Almost from the foundation 
of Rome, the Latins were involved in a war with the Romans, 
against whom they struggled for independence, but the con- 
test ended in B. C. 338, in a battle at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, in consequence of which the Latin confederacy 
was broken up, and the Latins became subjects of Rome, 
though some of the towns obtained the Roman franchise, so 
that their inhabitants enjoyed all the rights of Roman citi- 
zens. The remaining Latins, usually called Latini or nomen 
Latinum^ obtained from time to time fresh privileges which 
were withheld from other conquered nations of Italy, but 
were granted to the numerous Latin colonies planted by the 
Romans in various parts of Italy. 

15. The most important city not only of Latium, but of 
Italy, nay of the whole of the ancient world, was Homa 
f*PwfiL>3 ; Home), on the left bank of the Tiber, about 16 miles 
irom its mouth. Its foundation is usually assigned to the 
year B. C. 753, and tradition represents it as a colony of 
Alba Longa. Rome was originally, like most other Latin 
towns, a small place, situated on the Palatine, one of the 
hills subsequently enclosed with the walls of the extended 
city ; but in the course of time several of the neighbouring 
hills, on which likewise towns may have existed, were incor- 
porated with the town on the Palatine hill and united in one 
city. In this manner Rome gradually came to comprise 
seven hills, viz. the Palatinus, Capitolinus, Quirinalis, Caelius, 
Aventinus, Viminalis, and Esquilinus, together with the 
valleys between them. The low ground between the Palatine 
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and Capitoline and the part towards the river were drained, 
it is said, by Tarquinius Priscus by means of the cloacae or 
great sewers, which still excite admiration by their gigantic 
structure and strength. King Servius Tullius surrounded 
the thus extended city with a wall, where it was needed, and 
also included the hiU Janiculum on the right bank of the 
Tiber, and fortified it as a protection against the neighbour- 
ing Etruscans. The wall of Servius Tullius was about 7 
miles in circumference, and remained for many centuries, 
though the city continued to increase and suburbs were 
formed outside its gates. The first great change took place 
after the destruction of the city by the Gauls, in B. C. 390, 
when it was hurriedly rebuilt, without much regard to the 
ancient courses of the streets, and the new ones were made 
narrow and crooked. Private houses at Rome as at Athens 
were by no means distinguished either for their size or their 
architectural beauty, though temples and other public 
edifices were from the first made of great size and splendour. 
This condition of the city remained the same until the first 
period of the empire, for all that had been done since the 
conquest of Macedonia, Syria, and Carthage to embellish 
Borne, afiected only public buildings, private dwellings and 
the character of the streets remaining much the same as they 
had been at first. In the reign of the emperor Nero, A. D. 
64, about two thirds of the city were destroyed by a con- 
flagration, probably the work of Nero himself, who had a 
passion for building, and made use of this opportunity for 
improving the appearance of Bome. The new streets were 
made wide and straight, and the building-materials employed 
were of a better kind than those which had been ordinarily 
used in the construction of private houses. Meanwhile the 
ancient walls of Servius Tullius had decayed and were of 
no use, the city having in many parts extended far beyond 
them. In case of an attack from without, Rome would have 
been utterly defenceless. The emperor Aurelian, about A. 
D. 270, formed the plan of surrounding the extended city 
>^ith new walls, which were forthwith commenced and com- 
pleted in the reign of his successor Probus. These walls, 
about 11 miles in circumference, enclosed, besides the ancient 
seven hills, the greater part of the Janiculum on the Etruscan 
side of the Tiber, the Collis Hortulorum in the north, and 
the Mens Picianus on the notfh of the Quirinal. 
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Rome had been divided by Servius TuUius into four districts 
or regions, 1. the Suburana, embracing the district from the 
Subura (the valley south of the Quirinal) to the Caelian hill, 
both included ; 2. the Esquilinay consisting of the whole of 
the Esquiline ; 8. the Oollina, comprising the Quirinal and 
Viminal ; and 4, the Palatina, consisting of the Palatine hill. 
The Capitoline, being the seat of the great gods, and the 
Aventine, the quarter of the plebeians, were not included in 
this arrangement. This ancient division remained in force 
until the time of Augustus, who divided the whole city, both 
within and without the walls of Servius, into fourteen districts 
or regions, each of which was subdivided into a number of 
vici, A detailed account of these belongs to a special 
topography of Rome. In later times, the city had altogether 
8 bridges, connecting the two sides of the river, and remains 
of some of them are still extant. The most ancient was the 
Pons Sublicius, so called from suhliceSy the wooden beams 
of which it was constructed. Two bridges, the Pons 
Fahricius and Pons Cestius, connected the island in the 
Tiber, with the two sides of the river; both of these still 
remain. The Pons Milvius or MulviuSy now Ponte MoUcj 
was outside the city, to the north of the Pons Aelius, the 
northernmost of the bridges within the city. The gates in 
the walls of Servius Tullius are said to have been 87 in 
number, but if this be correct, it must have included all minor 
openings, which were not real gates. The exact size of them, 
moreover, is still matter of doubt and uncertainty. The 
wall of Aurelian, which is essentially the same as that 
surrounding the modern city, had 14 gates, most of which 
derived their names from the places to which the roads issuing 
from then led. 

Among the plains within the city we may mention the 
Campus Martius, between the Capitoline in the east, and a 
reacn of the Tiber in the west ; in the south-west of it was 
the Circus Flaminius. The Forum Romanum was situated 
between the Capitoline and Palatine, and the Forum Boa- 
rium between the Palatine and the river, while a little to the 
south-east, between the Palatine and Aventine, we have the 
Circus Maximus, The number of streets at Rome is said 
to have been 215, but we know the names of only few, and 
the direction of most of them is not quite certain. One, the 
Via Sacra, led from the north side of the Capitoline to the 
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porta Flaminia, the north-western gate in the wall of Aurelian. 
The Suhura ran through a district of the same name be- 
tween the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal. For further 
details, good plans of Rome must be consulted, such as that 
in Smith's Dictionary of Ancient Geography^ vol. II. p. 
720. The number of temples, theatres, amphitheatres, 
thermae or baths, and other public buildings, was, as might 
be expected, very great, and remains of them still exist; 
but the sites of many very important buildings are matter 
of doubt and uncertainty, as all remains have been swept 
away. The Capitoline hill, the part of the city sacred to 
the gods, alone contained the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, 
said to have been built by Romulus ; the temple of Fides, 
built by Numa; the. temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, built by 
the Tarquins ; the temples of Saturn, Juno Moneta, Con- 
cordia, Mens, and Venus Erycina. Numerous other temples 
were scattered over the other parts of the city. The most 
-celebrated among them are : the temple of Janus, also called 
Janus Bifrons, Biformis, Geminus or Quirinus, was built by 
Numa on the north-east of the Forum, towards the Quirinal, 
and was properly not a temple, but a passage with gates at 
each end, which were opened in time of war, and closed during 
peace ; the temple of Diana on the Aventine, said to have 
been built by Servius Tullius; the temple of Castor and 
Pollux, near the Forum, was often used as a place of meeting 
for the senate; the temple of Bellona, near the Circus Fla- 
minius, and the Campus Martins, in which the senate assem- 
bled to receive foreign ambassadors, and applications from 
generals desiring the honour of a triumph; the temple of 
Jupiter Stator in the Via Sacra ; a temple of Aesculapius 
on the island in the Tiber ; the temple of Mars Ultor in the 
Campus Martins, and in th6 same plain the Pantheon, built 
by Agrippa under Augustus, which still exists in excellent 
preservation. The number of temples at Rome is said to 
have been 400, but it must be observed that many of them 
were very small, and scarcely deserved the name of chapels. 
The first theatre built of stone was that of Pompey, erected 
in B. C. 55, in the Campus Martins, which contained seats 
for 40,000 spectators. Ruins of it still exist near the Pa- 
lazzo Pio. A much smaller one was that of Cornelius Balbus, 
built in B. C. 13, near the Tiber, on the site of the modern 
Palazzo Cenci. The theatre of Marcellus was built in the 
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same year, in the Forum Olitorium, between the Capitoline 
hill and the Tiber; remains of it still exist near the Piazza 
Montanara. The first stone amphitheatre was built in B. C. 
80, by Statilius Taurus, and it remained the only building 
of its kind until its destruction in the great fife under Nero. 
A new one, the celebrated Colosseum or Coliseum, properly 
called Amphitheatrum Flavium, was built by Vespasian in 
the valley between the Caelius and Esquiline, where its 
gigantic ruins still excite the admiration of the beholder. It 
covered nearly six acres of ground, and contained 87,000 
spectators. Another class of splendid buildings were the 
Thermae or hot baths, with many other buildings, walks, 
plantations, and other conveniences. The Thermae of 
Agrippa were in the Campus Martins ; near them Nero after- 
wards built others which bore his name; Titus erected 
Thermae on the Esquiline near the Colosseum, of which con- 
siderable remains still exist. In the same neighbourhood 
others were built by Trajan, Commodus, and Severus. The 
most magnificent of all were the Thermae of Antoninus, in 
the south-eastern part of the city, in which, upwards of 2000 
persons could bathe at the same time. Extensive remains 
of this building still exist below S. Balbina. Still larger 
Thermae were those of Diocletian, in the north-east of the 
Yiminal, of which likewise extensive remains exist. Borne 
further possessed no less than eight basilicae, thirteen porti- 
coes, and thirteen triumphal arches ; some of these last are 
fittill extant, such as the arches of Septimius Severus, Gor- 
dianus, and Constantine. 

Rome- was supplied with water by means of aqueducts, 
conveying to the city ample supplies from the neighbouring 
hills. The number of these aqueducts was thirteen, three 
of which are still used, while of others great portions are 
still in good preservation. Among the most interesting re- 
mains of imperial Rome, are the columns of Trajan and M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, the former of which is 117 feet high, 
and is adorned with a spiral band of bas-reliefs, represent- 
ing Trajan's victories over the Dacians ; the latter standing 
in the Campus Martins is an imitatio^ of the former, re- 
presenting the victory over the Marcomanni. Two Egyptian 
obelisks were brought to Rome by the order of Augustas 
and set up, the one in the Circus, and the other in the 
Campus Martins; the former is about 116, and the latter 110 
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feet in height. Both still exist; a third was brought to 
Rome by Caligula, and now stands in front of the Church 
of St. Peter, being about 132 feet in height; but the largest 
of all the obelisks at Borne is that brought thither by Con- 
stantine, and now standing before the north porch of the 
Lateran, being about 150 feet in height. 

As to the population of Borne, we are told that the plebs 
urbana of Borne, in the reign of Augustus, amounted to 
320,000, which number does not include the women, senators, 
and equites, whence it may be calculated that the free popu- 
lation was upwards of half a million. The number of slaves 
must have been at least equal to that of the free men, so 
that the whole population, at the very least, amounted at 
that time to a million. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that at this period the population was by no means at 'its 
height, but that it continued to increase till after the time 
of Vespasian. 

16. The most memorable among the other towns of Latium 
are : 0»tia (Ostia), on the left bank of the left arm of the 
Tiber, was the port town of Bome, from which its distance 
by land was about 16 miles. It was founded by Ancus 
Marcius, and became a flourishing place. Having been 
destroyed in the civil war between Marius and Sulla, it was 
rebuilt with great splendour ; but as the harbour was gradu- 
ally becoming useless by the deposits of the river, Claudius 
built a new harbour near the mouth of the right arm of the 
Tiber ; this new port, which was enlarged by Trajan, is known 
in history by the name of Portus Bomanus or simply Portus. 
In consequence of this new port, Ostia fell into decay, and 
retained some of its former importance only through its salt 
works {Salinae\ which the founder of the place is said to 
have established. Ostia is at present about 3 miles from the 
sea, the deposits of the Tiber having increased the land at 
its mouth. Tibur {Tivoli), on the south bank of the river 
Anio {Teverone\ 16 miles to the north-^ast of Bome, on the 
slope of a hill m a most delightful country. According to 
tradition, it was founded by three brothers, Tiburnus, Catillus, 
and Coras, who are said to have come from Greece. Near 
Tibur, the Anio forms a splendid cascade. Tibur was one 
of the Latin towns, and was finally subdued by Bome, in 
B. C. 838, along with the rest of Latium. It continued, how* 
ever, to be a flourishing town, and the beauty and salubrity 

15 
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of its neighbourhood induced many of the Roman nobility to 
build splendid country houses and villas there, the most 
magnificent of which was the villa of Hadrian, of which ex- 
tensive remains still exist. The poet Horace also had a place 
near Tibur, which had been given to him by Maecenas, and 
which was his favourite abode. In the same neighbourhood, 
was the temple of Albunea with its ancient oracle. 
Truseulum (FraBcati\ an ancient Latin town about 10 
miles to the south-east of Rome, on a height of the Tusculan 
mountains, which form part of the Mons Albanus. Its founda- 
tion was ascribed to Telegonus, a son of Ulysses and Circe. 
It was an important town even in the time of the Roman 
kings ; and when it became a part of the Roman state, it 
was made a municipium. The town and its neighbourhood 
were and still are a favourite residence of the Romans daring 
the summer months. Cicero had a villa in the neighbour- 
hood, known by the name of the Tuseulanum ; but its exact 
site is uncertain. Tusculum was the birth-place of many 
distinguished Romans, such as Cato, the Censor. Ruins of 
the ancient town still exist about 2 miles above Frascati. 
Alba Long ay one of the most ancient towns of Latium, 
said to have been built by Aeneas* son Ascanius, was built 
in a long line or street, down the Mons Albanus towards the 
lake (Lacus Albanus). It was destroyed in the reign of king 
TuUus Hostilius, and was never rebuilt ; but as in later times 
many Romans erected country houses in the salubrious and 
beautiful district, a new town gradually sprang up, which was 
called Albanum (Albano), on the western side of the lake, 
and of which some remains still exist. The site of Alba 
Longa is not quite certain, but was 'probably near the modern 
convent of Palazzuolo. Laurentum {Torre di Patemo\ 
a very ancient town, south-west of Rome, and not far from 
the coast, was situated on a height in the midst of a grove 
of laurels. Virgil describes it as the residence of king 
Latinus, and it seems to have been an important place during 
the period of the Roman kings. About 6 miles to the south 
of it was another ancient town, Lavinium (Pratica), which 
in the time of the empire, seems to have been united with 
Laurentum, so as to form only one civic community under the 
name of Laurolavinium. Antium {PoHo d'Anzo), ^^ 
ancient coast town, situated on a rocky height running out 
into the sea. It is said to have been of Pelasojian or Tjrrhe- 
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nian origin, and iras distinguished at an early time for its 
maritime power, as well as its piracy. The elder Tarqnin 
united the town with the Latin confederacy, hut during the 
wars hetween the Romans and Yolscians, Antium generally 
supported the latter. It was first captured by the Romans 
in B. C. 468, and after a revolt it was taken a second time 
in B. C. 338. On this occasion, the town had to surrender 
all its ships, the beaks {ro8tra)y of which were attached as an 
ornament to the platform in the Roman Forum, from which 
the orators addressed the people. Antium, however, gradu- 
ally recovered, and again became an important port town ; 
near it many of the Roman nobles built their marine villas, 
remains of which still exist. Antium had a celebrated temple 
of Fortuna. Ardea (Ardea)y on the left bank of the river 
Numicus, and about three miles from the sea, was the ancient 
capital of the Rutuli, and situated on a rock surrounded by 
marshes. It was taken and colonised by the Romans in 
B. C. 442, and from this time, the town decayed ; it had a cele* 
brated temple of Venus, and another of Juno. Suessa 
Pometia, a Yolscian town in the Pomp tine marshes, on the 
east of Antium, on the Appian road ; it was destroyed by 
the Romans, and never rebuilt. Its site is uncertain. The 
Fomptine marshes were believed to have received their name 
from this town. Velitrae {VeUetri), originally a Yolscian 
and afterwards a Latin town, on the south-east of Mens 
Albanus, was in the early times often involved in war with 
Rome, although it had received Roman colonists. It was 
the birth-place of the emperor Augustus. Aricia {Ariccia 
or Riccia)^ on the west of Mens Albanus, and about 16 miles 
from Rome. It was conquered by the Romans with the other 
Latin towns, in B. C. 338, but received the Roman franchise. 
In its vicinity was the Lacus Nemorensis, on the borders of 
which stood the temple of Diana Aricina. Qabii^ on the 
west of Rome, on the Lacus Gabinus {lago di Cf-avi), is said to 
have been a colony of Alba Longa, and in early times seems 
to have been a powerful city. It was taken by Tarquinius 
Superbus, and in the time of Horace, it was a deserted 
village. A few ruins of it still exist near Qastiglione. 
Fr aeneste {Palestrina), on a steep hill, about 20 miles to 
the south-east of Rome, was believed to ha\e been founded 
by Telegonus, a son of Ulysses. Owing to its strong posi- 
tion, it often defied the attacks of the Romans, until in the 
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end it was overpowered, together with the other Latin towns ; 
afterwards it became a Roman colony. The younger Marias 
was besieged at Praeneste by the army of Sulla. The town 
possessed a famous temple of Fortuna, with an oracle which 
is often mentioned under the name of Sortes Praeneatinae. 
The cool and refreshing temperature of the place made it a 
favourite resort of the Romans during the summer months. 
Remains of its walls and other buildings still exist. Anagnia 
(Anagni), the chief town of the Hernici, was situated on a 
hill in a very fertile district ; it subsequently became a Roman 
municipium and colony. Cicero had a villa in its neighbour- 
hood, which he calls Anagninum Astiira (Stura), a small 
island near the mouth of the river Astura. This island con- 
tained the town of Astura, which must accordingly be looked 
for on the coast between Antium and Circeii. Near it Cicero 
had a villa. Circeii {Oircello\ on the promontory called 
Circeium, was founded by Tarquinius Superbus, but never 
rose to any prosperity, being too near the Pomptine marshes. 
The oysters found near the cape were celebrated in antiquity. 
Both the town and the cape were believed to have received 
their name from Circe, the celebrated sorceress. Terracina 
or Anxur (Terracina), also called Tarracina, on the bay 
south of cape Circeium, with a strongly fortified citadel on a 
hill behind it, and a temple of Jupiter Anxurus. It was a 
Yolscian town, and was conquered by the Romans in B. C. 
329, when its Yolscian name Anxur was changed into Terra- 
cina. A little to the west of it was the grove of Feronia 
with a temple. Ancient walls of its citadei are still visible 
on the ridge of Montecchio. Amyclae, on the same bay, 
on the south-east of Terracina, was* according to tradition, a 
colony from Amyclae in Laconia. The town, however, was 
deserted, because it was infested by venomous serpents. The 
place is called the silent [tacitae), perhaps alluding to its 
deserted condition. Near ,this town was the Spelunca 
{Sperlonga) or grotto, which was one of the favourite retreats 
of the emperor Tiberius. Fundi {Fondi\ likewise on the 
same bay, at the head of a deep gulf of the sea. It was 
colonised by the veterans of Augustus. Remains of its walls 
still exist; m its neighbourhood Cicero had a villa, Funda- 
num, and the district Caecubus, likewise near Fundi, pro- 
duced one of the best .kinds of Italian wine {Oaecubum). 
Oaieta (Qaeta), on a promontory of the same name, which 
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with Circeium formed the bay of Amjclae or Terracina. It 
bad an excellent harbour, and was believed to have derived 
its name from Gaieta, the nurse of Aeneas who was buried 
there. For mi a e {Mola di Oaeta), at the head of the bay 
of Gaieta, seems to have been an ancient Pelasgian or 
Tyrrhenian town. The pursuit of piracy, in wmch its 
inhabitants indulged at an early period, led some poets to 
identify it with the city of Lamus, king of the Laestrygones. 
After its occupation by the fiomans, it was colonised by 
them, and the beauty of the scenery in its neighbourhood, 
induced many wealthy Romans to build villas there. One 
of them belonged to Gicero (Formianum\ of which remains 
still exist at the Villa Marsana near Gastiglione. Mi nturnae 
[Traj€tta\ on the Appian road near the coast> not far from 
the mouth of the river Liris. It was originally a town of the 
Ausones or Aurunci, but in B. G. 296, became a Roman 
colony. It was at Minturnae in the marshes formed by the 
Liris, that Marius was taken prisoner on his flight from Rome. 
Some ruins of the ancient town, of an amphitheatre, and an 
aqueduct, still exist at Trajetta. Sinuesaa {Rocca di 
Mandragone\ the southernmost town of Latium, on the 
frontier of Campania, was situated on the «ea-coast in a very 
fertile district. It received Roman colonists at the same 
time as Minturnae, and became a place of some commercial 
importance, as it had a good harbour. Its neighbourhood was 
celebrated for its hot springs {Aquae Sinuessanae)^ and the 
wine growing on mount Massicus. 

Further inland we have the following towns: Privernum 
{Pipemo), on the east of the Pomptine marshes, on the river 
Amasenus, was originally a Volscian town, but was subse- 
quently colonised by the Romans. Aquinum {Aquino)j a 
Volscian town on the little river Melpis, was the birth-place 
of the poet Juvenal, and celebrated for its purple dye. 
Interamna {^Teraro\ at the junction of the Oasinus and 
Liris, whence its name; it was made a Roman colony in 
£. G. 312, but never rose to any importance. Casinum 
(aS^. Grermanojy a little to the east of Aquinum, on the river 
Oasinus from which it derived its name. It was colonised 
by the Romans during their wars with the Samnites, and the 
Bite of its citadel is now occupied by the convent of Monte 
Cassino. Remains of the ancient town are still seen at 
S. Germano, such as those of an amphitheatre. Fregellae 
15* 
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{Ceprano\ a Volscian town, near the confluence of the 
Trerus and Liris, was conquered and colonised by the 
Romans. It acted a prominent part in the wars between 
Borne and the Samnites, and afterwards, in the time of 
G. Gracchus, it rose in arms against Rome, in consequence 
of which it was destroyed by Opimius. Sora {Sora)^ on the 
right bank of the dipper Liris, was the most northern among 
the Volscian towns. It had a strong citadel, and in the 
wars between the Romans and Samnites joined the latter. 
When taken by the Romans it was colonised by them, but it 
revolted and was a£^ain reduced by force of arms. Some 
remains of its strong fortifications still exist. Arpinum 
{Arpino)j a little to the south-west of Sora, on the small 
river Fibrenus {Fibreno\ originally also belonged to the 
Yolscians, but afterwards joined the Samnites from whom it 
was wrested by the Romans. Subsequently, however, in 
B. 0. 188, it became a municipium and obtained the jus 
mffragiu Arpinum was the birth-place of Marius and 
Cicero, the former being born in the neighbouring village of 
Gereatae, still called the home of Marius (Oasamare), and 
the latter on an estate of his father's, on a small island of 
the river Fibrenus. Setia {Sezza or Sesse), on the east of 
the Pomptine marshes, was originally a Volscian town, bat 
wa« afterwards colonised by the Romans, who there kept the 
Garthaginian prisoners. Its neighbourhood produced an 
excellent wine, which in the time of Augustus was thought 
the best in all Italy. 

17. Campania (Kafi.iravia ; Terra di Lavoro), that is, the 
country of the plain, was bounded in the north by the Liris 
which separated it from Latium, and in the south by the 
Silarus, though originally it did not extend beyond the pro- 
montorium Minervae (La Punta). On the east it was 
bounded by the Apennines sweeping around it almost in a 
semicircle. The name Gampania seems originally to have 
signified the territory of its chief city Gapua, which is com- 
monly called ager Gampanus. This country was in the esti- 
mation of the ancients the most delightful and most fertile 
district in the whole earth ; and the hills, both in the east 
and south, partook of the same fertile character. The coun- 
try is altogether of a volcanic nature, which to some extent 
accounts tor its extraordinary fertility. Gampania was the 
favourite residence of the Roman nobles, whose villas almost 
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covered the whole coast. Close to the Latin frontier we have 
the charming Falernian district in which the vine-clad Mons 
Massicus (Monte Mandragone) rose. Even mount Vesuvius, 
the first recorded eruption of which occurred in A. D. 79, 
was covered to a great height with vineyards. The plain 
between Vesuvius and the river Clanius was called, from its 
volcanic character, Gampi Phlegraei or Laborini (whence the 
modern JLavoro), and was the most fertile part of all Cam- 
pania. In the south-west of this plain, Mons Gaurus (Monte 
G-auro) extended along the north coast of the Sinus Cumanus 
(Bay of Naples). Near Casilihum was Mons Callicula 
(Casanello)^ and Mons Tifata (Tifo) in the north-east of 
Capua. The heights on the south of the bay of Naples were 
called colles Surrentini (Monti di Sorrento)^ and terminated 
in the west in the promontory of Minerva. All these hills 
are isolated heights, unconnected with the Apennines. The 
chief river of Campania was the Vulturnus ( Voltomo\ which 
has its sources in the Apennines, and into which the Calor 
(Colore), Tamarus (Tamaro\ and Sabatus (Sabato) emptied 
themselves. Less important rivers, likewise flowing from 
east to west, are the Clanius (Lagno) and the Sarnus (Sarno), 
the latter of which flowied into the sea near Pompeii, but its 
course was changed in A. D. 79 by the great eruption of 
Vesuvius. The principal lakes of Campania are : the Lucri- 
nuB, between Misenum and Futeoli, celebrated for its oyster 
beds ; the Acherusia, Avemus, and Literna, most of which 
were extinct craters. 

The most ancient inhabitants of Campania were Opici, 
Osci, or Ausones, a branch of the great central Italian or 
Pelasgic stock, and they continued at all times to form the 
great body of the population, although at one time the 
Etruscans appear to have ruled in Campania, and at a later 
period the Samnites made themselves masters of the country. 
Hence Campania is sometimes called Opica or Opicia, a name 
which is sometimes given to the country as far north as the 
Tiber. 

18. The principal places of Campania along the coast 
were: Vulturnum (Castel di Voltorno\ originally a fort 
built by the Romans in the second Punic war, but it was 
afterwards made a Roman colony. On the south of it was 
the Silva Gallinaria. Liternum (Torre di P atria), at the 
mouth of the river Clanius, was twice colonised by the 
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Romans, in B. C. 194, and afterwards by Augustus. It is 
celebrated as the place to which the elder Scipio Africanus 
retired when he was impeached by the tribunes. Oumae 
(Koufxoi or Ku>t)), the most ancient of all the Greek colonies 
in Italy and Sicily, was believed to have been founded in 
B. C. 1050 by Cyme in Aeolis in conjunction with Chalcisin 
Euboea. It was situated on a height of mount Gaurus, north 
of Cape Misenum. Owing to its favourable situation, it soon 
became a wealthy, populous, and powerful city, ruling over 
a considerable part of the Campanian plain. Hence it founded 
the colonies of Puteoli, Palaepolis, and Zancle. About the 
time when Borne was subject to the Etruscans, Cumae also 
was repeatedly attacked by them, but with the aid of Hiero 
it destroyed their fleet in B. C. 474. In B. C. 417 it was 
taken by the Campanians. From this time Capua became 
the chief city, and Cumae, though it was afterwards made a 
Roman colony, continued to decline in importance. The 
acropolis alone maintained itself till the latest times of anti- 
quity, when it was destroyed by Narses in the war with the 
Goths. Ruins of the place still exist between Lago di Patria 
and Fusaro. A little to the south-east was the Lacus 
Avernus (''Aopvog) which was believed to form the entrance to 
the lower world, and of which the exhalations were thought 
to be fatal to birds flying across it. Cumae is also celebrated 
as the abode of the Sibyl, and as the place where the exiled 
king Tarquinius died. Misenum [Miseno), a port town 
with a good harbour at the extreme point of cape Misenum, 
was built by Augustus and made the chief station of the fleet 
of the empire on the west coast of Italy. In its vicinity was 
a villa of Marius, in which afterwards the emperor Tiberius 
died. Baiae^ on the west coast of the small bay between 
Misenum and Palaepolis, abounded in hot springs, and was 
one of the most fashionable watering places in the days of 
Cicero, and at the same time the most notorious seat of 
immorality and licentiousness. The whole country around 
was literally studded with villas and palaces of wealthy 
Romans. The site of ancient Baiae is now almost entirely 
covered by the sea. Close by it was the Lucrine lake formed 
by a bay, across the entrance of which a dike had been con- 
structed, but which has been changed into a marsh during an 
earthquake in A. D. 1538. Ne ap oils (NsaflroXig ; Nap o 1 1, 
Naples)^ near the western foot of mount Vesuvius, at the 
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montli of the river Sebetus, was a colony of Cumae on the 
site of an ancient town Parthenope, whence Neapolis itself 
is sometimes called Parthenope. It was called Neapolis or 
the New Town, to distinguish it from the neighbouring Palae- 
polis, the two in reality forming only one civic community. 
The date of the foundation of Neapolis is not known, but it 
was probably built at the time when Oumae was taken by the 
Campanians or ruling Samnites. Neapolis, however, did not 
escape a similar fate, for in B. 0. 327 it was likewise taken 
by the Samnites, and then passed into the hands of the 
Romans, B. G. 290; but it remained a Greek city and 
retained its own institutions. Palaepolis, which henceforth 
is no longer mentioned, was probably united with the new 
town within the same walls. Neapolis continued to be a 
flourishing place and a favourite resort of the Romans until 
the time of the emperor Titus, when it was destroyed by an 
earthquake. The emperor indeed rebuilt the town, but its 
architectural character was altered, for instead of a Greek it 
now became a Roman city, at least in appearance. The 
ancient city extended further east than the modern Naples, 
but the latter extends farther to the north and west than 
ancient Neapolis. Near Naples is the celebrated grotto of 
Posilippo, at the entrance of which the tomb of yirgil is still 
shown. The grotto derives its name from the villa Pausilippi, 
which was given to Augustus by Vedius Pollio. Futeoli 
{Pozzuoli)y originally caUed Dieaearchia, on the coast, a 
little to the east of the Lucrine lake, was a Greek colony, 
founded by Cumae in B. C. 521. After having fallen into 
the hands of the Romans, it was fortified by them during the 
second Punic war, and at the same time its ancient name was 
changed into Puteoli, either on account of its numerous wells 
(putei), or from the smell arising from the mineral springs in 
the neighbourhood. The town had a very excellent harbour, 
protected by a lon^ pier upon arches, several of which are 
still visible above the water. It was one of the principal 
commercial towns on this coast, and in its neighbourhood was 
obtained the reddish earth or clay, now called Pozzolana, 
which when mixed with lime forms an excellent cement. At 
the time when the German nations overran Italy, Puteoli 
was thrice destroyed, but was rebuilt each time ;• some 
remains, such as those of an amphitheatre and of a temple of 
berapis still exist. Its vicinity, like that of most towns on 
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this coast, was full of villas ; one of them belonged to Cicero, 
who called it the Academia. Herculaneum or ffer au- 
la num (*HpaxXgiov), near the coast at the western foot of 
mount Vesuvius, was originally an Oscan city, but after- 
wards became a Greek town, Greeks from various parts 
having settled there and given it the name of Heracleion. 
After the Social War it became a Roman colony, and appears 
to have been a town of considerable prosperity. But in 
A. D. 63, a large part of it was destroyed by an earthquake, 
and in A. D. 79 it was buried along with Pompeii and Sta- 
biae during the eruption of mount Vesuvius. The ashes and 
the lava under which the town is buried are from 70 to 100 
feet deep, and the existence of the place was unknown, until 
in A. D. 1720 it was accidentally discovered by sinking a 
well. Since then excavations have been made from time to 
time and many of the most valuable relics of antiquity have 
been found, which are now preserved in the Museum at Por- 
tici ; but as Portici and Besina are built upon the ashes and 
lava covering the town, it has been found necessary for their 
safety to fill up the excavations, so that little of the ancient 
town is to be seen. Several large buildings, such as an 
amphitheatre, and even manuscripts written on papyrus, have 
been found, but among the latter there is no work of any 
great value. Po mp e ii (nopL-jrVio*), on the coast, at the south- 
eastern foot of mount Vesuvius, and near the mouth of the 
river Sarnus. In consequence of the changes which have 
taken place in the physical aspect of the country, Pompeii 
is now about 2 miles distant from the sea. The town was 
originally Oscan, and shared the fate of Herculaneum, both in 
A. i). 6^ and 79. The lava, however, flowing from mount 
Vesuvius did not reach Pompeii, so that the town was buried 
under masses of ashes and other matters thrown up by the 
volcano. The first traces of the ancient town were discovered 
in 1689, but excavations were not made until 1721, from 
which period they have been continued, with various inter- 
ruptions, to the present day. About half the town is now 
disentombed, and no remains of antiquity that have come 
down to us can surpass in interest this city, which reveals to 
us more of the private life of the ancients than all other 
ancient remains put together. Stahiae {OastelV a Mare), 
on tiie coast, a little to the south of Pompeii, was destroyed 
by Sulla in the Social War, but still continued to exist as a 
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small place until the great eruption of mount Vesuvius in 
A, D. 79, when, notwithstanding its great distance from the 
volcano, it was buried with Pompeii under ashes and other 
Yolcanic nratter. It was at Stabiae that the elder Pliny 
perished during the catastrophe. Surrentum [Sorrento\ 
a little to the north-east of the prom. Miner vae, was situated 
on a most magnificent spot surveying the bay of Naples, and 
was particularly celebrated for the excellent wine growing on 
the hills behind it. 

The most important town in the interior of Campania was 
Capua (KaTuij; Capua)^ originally called Vulturnum; it 
was situated in the plain between the Vulturnus and Clanius, 
and is said to have been founded by Etruscans, about 60 
years before the building of Rome, though its population was 
Oscan. In B. C. 420, it was taken by the Samnites, who 
thenceforth formed the ruling class among the inhabitants; 
and as a few years later, Cumae also fell into their hands, 
Capua became the most powerful city, not only of Campania, 
but almost of all Italy ; it certainly was the most luxurious 
place at the time of the Hannibalian war. In B. 0. 343, 
being again attacked by its neighbouring enemies, Capua 
placed itself under the protection of Rome, which treated 
the suppliant almost as its equal; but notwithstanding this, 
Capua opened its gates to Hannibal in B. C. 216. Five 
years later, the Romans recovered possession of it, and in- 
flicted the severest punishment upon its inhabitants. The 
town having lost its independence, was now governed by a 
Roman praefectus, and its territory was confiscated by the 
Roman state. In B. C. 59, Julius CsBsar established a Roman 
colony there. It was destroyed at the time when the northern 
barbarians invaded Italy, and the modern town of Capua is 
about three miles from the site of the ancient city, of which 
considerable ruins still exist. Oasilinum {Capua Nova), 
three miles north of ancient Capua, was situated on the 
southern bank of the Vulturnus, and is celebrated for the 
brave defence of its inhabitants against Hannibal, in B. C. 
216. Julius Caesar established a colony there, but it never- 
theless continued steadily to decline. Cales {Calvi\ north 
of Casilinum, an Ausonian town, which was colonised by the 
Romans in B. C. 335, and was celebrated for the wine 
( Calenum ) growing in its neighbourhood. Teanum Sidi- 
cinum (Teano), in the north of Campania, on the northern 
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slope of Mons Massicus, was called Sidicinum/from its being 
the capital of the Sidicini, and to distinguish it from a town 
of the same name in Apulia. It was made a Roman colony 
by Augustus ; in its neighbourhood there were some mineral 
springs. Sue 9 9a Aurunca (Sessa), on the western slope 
of Mons Massicus, was originally a towa of the Aurunoi, 
and is known as the birth-place of the poet Lucilius. No I a 
(Ifola), a very important Ausonian town, about 20 miles 
south-east of Capua. Its great power is attested by the fact 
that, in B. C. 327, it was able to send 2000 men to the as- 
sistance of Neapolis ; but a few years later, B. C. 313, Nola 
itself fell into the hands of the Romans. For a long time 
it remained faithful to its conquerors, and was allowed to 
retain its own constitution ; ' but during the Social War it 
was taken by the Italians, and held out for a long time 
against Rome. When in the end it fell into the hands of 
Sulla, it was burnt to the ground by its own Samnite garrison. 
It was afterwards rebuilt, and was even made a Roman colony. 
It is well known that the emperor Augustus died at Nola, 
and a tradition states that church bells were first used in this 
Campanian city, whence they were called campanae. Among 
the remains of this place a large number of beautiful vases 
have been discovered, whence it is supposed that Nola pos- 
sessed manufactures of such wares. Nuceria {Nocera\ sur- 
named Alfaterna^ on the Sarnus, about 6 miles east of 
Pompeii, fell into the hands of the Romans, during their wars 
against the Samnites. It was taken and burnt by Hannibal, 
after the battle of Cannae, but was afterwards restored and 
colonised by the Romans. Pompeii was the port town of 
Nuceria. At ell a (Aver%a\ north of Neapolis, was origin- 
ally an Oscan town, but afterwards became a Roman muni- 
cipium. In B. C. 216, it joined Hannibal, in consequence 
of which the Romans afterwards transplanted its inhabitants 
to Calatia, and peopled Atella afresh with citizens of Nu- 
ceria. The town owes its celebrity to the fabulae AteUanae^ 
a kind of comic poetry which is said to have been invented 
by the Oscans of Atella. Acerrae {Acerra\ between Nola 
and Atella, on the north of the river Clanius, obtained the 
Roman franchise in B. C. 332. Abe II a {Avella vecchia\ 
on the north-east of Nola, a colony of Chalcis in Euboea, 
was celebrated for its fine apples, and large hazelnuts. 
The southern portion of Campania, between the hills of 
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Surrentnm and the river Silams, was occupied by a people 
transplanted to this part from Picenum, in B. C. 268, after 
the conquest of the latter country, whence the inhabitants 
of this southern portion of Campania were called Picentini. 
At the time of their settlement in Campania, they founded 
the town of Picentia {Vicema), at the head of the bay 
of Paestum. In the second Punic war, its inhabitants eagerly 
espoused the cause of Hannibal, for which reason the Ro- 
mans afterwards compelled them to abandon their town, and 
live in villages. Another town in the same district, Sa- 
lernum (Salerno)^ a little to the north-west of Picentia, 
was situated on a hill' not far from the coast, and had a 
tolerably good harbour. It was made a Roman colony in 
B. C. 194, but did not become a place of any great import- 
ance, until the early part of the middle ages. 

19. Umbria ('0|x/3pix^), a country in the north-east of 
Italy, bounded on the north by the little river Rubicon, on 
the east by the Adriatic, on the south by the river Aesis 
{Gresano), Picenum, and the country of the Sabines, from 
which it was separated by the river Nar [Nerci)^ a tributary 
of the Tiber, and on the east by Etruria from which it was 
separated by the Tiber. The Apennines which run through 
the western part of the country, send many ramifications to 
the east, but there are many fertile valleys and plains, 
especially near the coast. Besides the rivers already men- 
tioned we must notice the Metaurus (Metaro) which flows 
into the Adriatic, the Clitumnus {Clitumno) which near 
Mevania joins the Tinia {Topino), and with it flows into the 
Tiber, 

The inhabitants, the TJmbri ('OfAjSpixo/), were among the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy, and belonged to the same 
stock of nations as the Latins, Oscans, Sabines, &c. They 
are said at one time to have been the most powerful nation 
in all Italy, and to have extended across the peninsula from 
sea to sea, so that Etruria also was inhabited by them. The 
Etruscan towns of Crotona, Perusia, Clusium, and others are 
expressly stated to have been of Umbrian origin. But when 
the Etruscans were driven out of the plains of the Padus by 
the invading Gauls, the former crossing the Apennines 
expelled or subdued the Umbrians who after this appear only 
on the east of the Tiber. Their territory was still further 
reduced by the Gallic tribe of the Senones taking possession 

16 
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of the whole of the coast from the Rubicon *to the Aesis, 
•which continued to be called ager Q-allicus even at a time 
when the Senones had been expelled from the country, which 
happened in B. C. 283. The TJmbrians themselves had long 
before this been compelled to acknowledge the supremacy of 
Rome, though in later times they in vain attempted to shake 
oflf the yoke. 

20. The most important towns in Umbria were, on the 
coast: Ariminum {Rimini)^ at the mouth of the little 
river Ariminus {Marocehia\ was originally an Umbrian town, 
but was taken possession of by the Senones, and colonised 
by the Romans in B. C. 268, from which time it became a 
very important town. Pisaurum {Pesaro\ at the mouth 
of the river Pisarus {Foglia) ; the first Roman colony was 
established there in B. C. 186 ; but in the time of Augustus 
it received fresh colonists. Sena or Sen og alii a {Senig- 
aglia\ at the mouth of the small river Sena, was founded by 
the Gallic Senones, after whose conquest, in B. C. 283, it 
received Roman colonists. During the civil war between 
Marius and Sulla, it espoused the cause of the former, in 
consequence of which, when taken by Pompey, it was 
destroyed. Near it HannibaFs brother Hasdrubal fought a 
battle against the Romans, B. C. 207. Sarsina (Sarsina), 
on the river Sapis {Savio\ in the south-west of Ariminum, 
is celebrated as the birth-place of the comic poet Plautus. 
Urbinum Hortense {Urbino\ so called from its gardens, 
was situated on a round hill south of the Pisaurus. Another 
town of the same name with the addition Metaurense was 
situated a little to the south-west of the former, on the river 
Metaurus, and is now called Urbania. Sentinum, in the 
interior of the country, on the upper Aesis, was well forti- 
fied ; ruins of the place still exist near Saasoferrato. Ig vr 
vium {G-ubbio or ^ugubio), west of Sentinum, on a slope 
of the Apennines. The town is celebrated from the fact that 
in the ruins of a temple of Jupiter in its neighbomhood seven 
bronze tables with Umbrian inscriptions were discovered in 
1444. They are preserved at Gubbio, and are known by the 
name of the Eugubian Tables. They are most interesting 
and important remains of the Umbrian language. Forum 
Sempronii (Fosnombrone)^ on the north bank of the river 
Metaurus, was a Roman municipium. Tife mum Me t a u- 
rense {S. Angela in Vado), near the sources of the Metau- 
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rus, bore the surname of Metaurense to distinguish it from 
another place in the north-east of Etruria on the Tiber, 
called Tifernum Tiberinum (Oitta di Oastello). 

The towns hitherto mentioned were situated in the territory 
occupied by the Senones ; but the following belonged to the 
country always inhabited by the Umbrians. Oa merinum 
or Camarinum {Camerino\ anciently balled CamerSy in 
the south-east of Umbria, near the borders of Picenum, dis- 
tinguished itself by its fidelity to Rome in her struggles 
against the Etruscans and against Hannibal. Me v ant a 
(Bevagna)^ near the confluence of the Clitumnus and the 
Tinea, was situated in a* very fertile district and was celebra- 
ted for its fine breed of white cows. It was a strongly forti- 
fied place, and some maintain that the poet Propertius was 
born there. Ameria [Amelia), a small place in the south- 
west of Umbria, not far from the Tiber, is celebrated through 
Cicero's speech for Boscius of Ameria ; the district around 
it was rich in vines. Hi%pellum (Spello), a small town a 
little to the north of Mevania, was made a Roman colony. 
Nuceria {Nocerd), surnamed Camellaria a little to the 
north-east of the former. Ocrieulum {OericoU), on the 
Tiber, near the point where the Nar empties itself into it ; 
in the neighbourhood of the modern place there are remains 
of an aqueduct, an amphitheatre, and temples. Assisium 
{A88isi)y west of Nuceria Spoletium (Spoleto), an important 
town and fortress in the south, near the sources of the Tinia, 
was colonised by the Romans in B. C 242 ; it was besieged 
in vain by Hannibal, but sufiered severely during the war 
between Marius and Sulla. It was taken and destroyed by 
the Goths under Totilas, but was restored by Narses. 
Inter amna {Terni), an ancient muncipium on the Nar, 
was surrounded by a canal flowing into the Nar, whence its 
name. It was the birth-place of Tacitus the historian and 
of Tacitus the emperor. Narnia [Nami), on a lofty hill 
on the southern bank of the Nar, was originally called 
Nequinum, but on being made a Roman colony, in B. C. 299, 
it changed its name into Narnia. The town was naturally 
very strong and almost impregnable, being accessible only 
on two sides. 

21. Picenum or Ager Picenus, forms a narrow strip of 
land along the Adriatic, bounded in the north by Umbria, 
in the west by Umbria and the country of the Sabines and 
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Marsians, and in tbe sontli by that of the Pelignians and 
Marrucinians, from which it is separated by the river Atemiis 
(Peacara). This country is rather mountainous, and having 
fewer plains and broad valleys, it is less fertile than Umbria, 
but its hills were clad with rich forests of pines {pinu8\ 
whence some suppose its name to be derived. The most fertile 
parts, however, were the districts inhabited by the Praetntii 
and that about Hadria. The country abounds in small rivers 
flowing into the Adriatic through the valleys between the hills. 
The more important among them are the Truentius {Tronto), 
the Matrinira {Miomba\ and the Aternus on the southern 
frontier. The apples of Picenum were in good repute, but 
the inhabitants were chiefly employed in breeding cattle and 
swine. 

The great body of the inhabitants of Picenum, i. e. the 
Picentes, belonged to the Sabellians, the most widely spread 
among the tribes of middle Italy ; but originally the country 
appears to have been inhabited by Umbrians, who, on being 
conquered by the invading Picentes, gradually amalgamated 
with them. For a time, the southern part of Picenum was 
occupied by Liburnians, and Ancona in the north was a 
Syracusan colony. The principal tribes into which the 
Picentes were divided were the Praetutii, along the coast, 
and the Yestini in the south. The Picentes after coming in 
contact with the Bomans, concluded a treaty with them in 
B. G. 299 ; but 30 years later they revolted, and were then 
subdued, B. G. 268 ; and it was on this occasion that a 
portion of the people were transplanted to the south of 
Gampania, where afterwards they were known under the name 
of the Picentini. The Komans endeavoured to secure their 
new conquest by the establishment of the colonies of Firmum 
and Gastrum Novum. During the Social War, the Picentes 
joined the Italian confederates, and at the dose of it obtained 
the Boman franchise. 

The more important towns in Picenum were: Ancona 
i^'Ayx^v ; Ancona), in a bend of the coast, between two 
promontories, whence its name *' the elbow*'. It was founded 
in B. G. 392 by Syracusan exiles who had quitted theur 
country in disgust with the rule of the elder Dionysius. 
When it fell into the hands of the Bomans, they established 
coioniists there, and from that time it continued to rise in 
importance in consequence of its excellent harbour, which 
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"was extended by Trajan. Its inhabitants carried on an 
active commerce with the Illjrians, had celebrated establish- 
ments for purple dyeing, and grew good wine and wheat in 
the neighbourhood. Catullus mentions a temple of Venus 
at Ancona. Potentia {Potenza\ on the coast, at the 
mouth of the river Flosis, was made a Roman colony in 
B.C. 186. Fir mum [Fermo\ on the river Tinna, about 
three miles from the coast, had a fortified harbour at the 
mouth of the river, which bore the name of Castellum 
Firmanum {Porto di Fermo), It received Roman colonists 
about the commencement of the Hannibalian war. Aseu- 
lum (Ascolijy surnamed Picenum, to distinguish it from 
Asculum in Apulia, was situated on the south bank of the 
river Truentus. The town was a Roman municipium, and 
is celebrated for having been the first place in which violence 
was committed against the Romans just before the outbreak 
of the Social War. In consequence of this it was destroyed 
by the Romans in B. C. 89 ; but it was afterwards rebuilt. 
Interamna, the capital of the Praetutii, between the rivers 
Helvinus (JVowimo), and Vomanus (Vomano), Adria or 
Hadria {Atri\ on the coast, not far from the mouth of the 
Vomanus, was the birth-place of the emperor Hadrian, and 
is said by some to have given its name to the Adriatic. In 
the interior we have in the north, Auximum {Osimo)^ a 
town of some importance and a Roman colony. Pinna 
{Oivita di Pernio), the chief town of the Vestini in the south, 
at the foot of a branch of the Apennines, was celebrated for 
the beautiful meadows in the neighbourhood. Prifernumj 
likewise in the country of the Vestini, on the north of the 
Aternus. 

22. Samniuniy which name might be said to embrace 
Picenum and the country of the Sabines in the north-east of 
Latium, is here applied to the Samnites proper, including the 
smaller tribes of the Marrucini and Peligni in the north, the 
Marsi in the west, the Frentani in the east, and the Hirpini 
in the south, all of which belong to the Sabellian stock ; the 
country, accordingly, extends from the river Aternus in the 
north, to the Frento {Fortore\ or even the Aufidus {Ofanto) 
in the south. On the east, the country was bounded by the 
Adriatic, on the west by Latium and Campania, and on the 
south by Lucania and Apulia. Ethnologically the Sabinea 
and Marsians also belonged to the Samnites, but the Sabines 
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from wtom the other Sabellians were only an offshoot, will 
require a separate consideration, on account of their early 
connection with Rome. The whole country, as above de- 
fined, is rough and mountainous, especially Samnium proper, 
and its inhabitants were a hardy warlike race, which long 
and perseveringly contended with Rome for the supremacy 
in the peninsula of Italy. The principal rivers of the Sam- 
nite country are the Sagrus {Sangro), flowing from the Apen- 
nines into the Adriatic; the Trinius (Trigno)^ and Tifernus 
(Tifemo), which, likewise, have their sources in the Apen- 
nines, and flow into the Adriatic. Others, J3uch as the Vul- 
turnus and Aufidus, belong to Samnium only in the upper 
parts of their courses. The lakes, Lacus Fucinus (Logo di 
Celano\ in the country of the Marsians, and the lacus Ara- 
sancti {Mefiti\ in the country of the Hirpini, have already 
been noticed, p. 143. 

Besides the tribes already mentioned, we have in Samnium 
proper the Pentri, Caudini, and Caraceni. The original in- 
habitants of Samnium appear to have been Oscans, who were 
subdued, when the Samnites, coming from the country about 
the Anio, conquered the country, and whose language the 
Samnites adopted, for in the historical times we find the Sam- 
nites speaking Oscan. The country of Samnium seems to 
have stamped its own character upon the new inhabitants. 
The greater part of Samnium consists of a huge mass of 
mountains, now called the Mateae, issuing from the central 
line of the Apennines, and measuring between 70 and 80 
miles in circumference. From these mountains, the Sam- 
nites in later times overran the plains of Campania, and 
when in the end Capua solicited the aid of the Romans 
against the invaders, a war broke out, B. C. 843, in which 
the Samnites and Romans struggled for a long time, and 
with varying success, for the supremacy in Italy ; it was not 
until Samnium was completely exhausted that peace was con- 
cluded. During these struggles most of the Samnite towns 
were destroyed, so that now even the site of many of them 
is matter of great doubt. The Samnites, however, cherished 
their love of independence to the very last, and in the gene- 
ral rise of the Italians against Rome during the Social War, 
they were not only foremost among the confederates, but 
held out even after all the others had submitted to Rome. 
They were, however, finally defeated in B. C. 82 by Sulla, 
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-when almost all the Samnites perished: their remaining 
to^ms were razed to the ground, and Roman colonies were 
planted in the unfortunate country. 

23. The chief towns of Samnium in the districts inhabited 
by the Pentri and Garaceni were: Ae%ernia {l9emia\ in 
the north-west, near the sources of the Yulturnus; it was 
made a Roman colony in the Hannibalian war. Aufidena 
(Alfidena), north-west of Aesernia, on the river Sagrus 
{Sangro). Bovianum {Bojanojj the chief town of the 
Pentri, near the sources of the Tifernus, was taken by the 
Romans in their wars against the Samnites, and received 
veterans as colonists in the time of Augustus. A I Ufa 4 
(AlUfe)y south-west of Bovianum, in a fertile country on the 
Voltumus. Its drinking cups, Allifana pocula^ seem to 
have been proverbial from their size. Telesia {Telese)^ on 
the road from AUifae to Ben^ventum, was taken by Hannibal^ 
and afterwards reconquered by the Romans. It was the 
birth-place of Pontius, hence called Telesinus, a distinguished 
Samnite general in the Social War. Augustus colonised the 
place with his veterans. Beneventum (Benevento\ in the 
valley traversed by the Galor and Sabatus {Sabbdto\ was at 
first called Maleventum on account, it is said, of the noxious 
winds prevailing there. According to tradition, it had been 
founded by Diomedes, one of the (rreek heroes in the Trojan 
war. In the Samnite wars, it fell into the h^nds of the 
Romans, who, in B. C. 268, established a colony there and 
changed its name into Beneventum. The town still contains 
many interesting remains, such as a triumphal arch of 
Trajan. Oaudiumj on the frontiers of Campania, and a 
little to the south-west of Beneventum, is celebrated in his- 
tory on account of the mountain pass in its vicinity. Fur- 
culae Gaudinaey between the modern Arpaia and Arienzo <»r 
Montesarchio, where in B. G. 321 the Romans were com- 
pletely defeated by the Samnites. 

The chief towns in the territory of the Hirpini are: 
Abellinum {Avellino\ near the sources of the Sabatus, 
close to the Gampanian frontier; Qompsa [Oonza)^ in the 
extremjQ south of Samnium, near the sources of the Aufidus ; 
and Aquilonia^ on the via Appia, in the south-east of 
Samnium, was destroyed by the Romans in their wars against 
the Samnites. 

In the country of the Marsi, the principal towns were : 
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Marrulium or Marruvium (*S. Benedetto)^ on the east- 
ern border of lake Fucinus ; from this town the Marsi whose 
capital it was, were sometimes called gens Marruvia. 
Another town of the same name, now called Marro^ existed 
in the country of the Sabines. Alba Fucentia {Alba or 
Albi)j on a lofty hill in the north of lake Fucinus, from which 
it derived its surname. It was a strongly fortified place and 
was sometimes used by the Eomans as a state prison. 

The chief towns in the district of the Peligni were : Cor- 
finiumy a strongly fortified place, on the upper course of 
the Alternus. At the outbreak of the Social War, the 
Italian allies made Gorfinium, under the name of Italica, the 
capital of the great Italian republic. Sulmo {Sulmona\ a 
little to the south-east of Corfinium, on two small streams, 
celebrated for the coolness of their waters, was the birth- 
place of Ovid. It was destroyed by Sulla, but afterwards 
revived as a Roman colony. 

In the district of the Marrucini the principal towns were : 
Teate (Ohieti)^ on a steep hill on the river Aternus, at a 
little distance from its mout^, was a place of considerable 
i^iportance. Aternum {Peacara)^ at the mouth of the 
Aternus, was the common port of the Marrucini, Yertina, and 
Peligni. 

The country of the Frentani contained the following towns : 
Larinum (Larino), in the southern part of the country, not 
far from the banks of the Tifernus. This place, which ulti- 
mately became a Boman municipium, ruled over a fertile and 
extensive territory, extending as far as Clitoria on the coast, 
which was subject to itt Or ton a {Ortona a Mare), on the 
coast, a little to the south of the mouth of the Aternus. 
Anxanum {Anziano\ a little to the south of Ortona, at 
some distance from the coast. 

24. The country of the Sabini, as has been already 
remarked, formed the cradle of the whole Samnite or Sabel- 
lian population, and its inhabitants were akin to the Umbrians, 
Latins, and scans, together with whom they formed the 
great body of the population of middle or central Italy. All 
of them, moreover, belonged to the same stock as the Greeks. 
The Sabines first appear in history as occupying the terri- 
tory of Amiternum, whence they spread southwards as far 
as the frontiers of Lucania and Apulia. All the tribes com- 
posing this great race were characterised by simple and 
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virtuous habits; they were very trustworthy and imbued 
with a deep religious feeling ; they never attained any high 
degree of mental culture, but were always remarkable for 
their love of freedom which they preservea to the last. The 
territory occupied by the Sabines was bounded in the west by 
the Tiber, in the south by the Anio and the country of the 
Marsians, in the north by Umbria, and in the east by 
Ficenum. The Sabines supported themselyes in their moun- 
tains chiefly by the breeding of cattle. They exercised a 
great influence upon Rome from its very foundation, and not 
only are several of the Roman kings said to have been 
Sabines, but even a portion of the population of the city of 
Rome was believed to have consisted of Sabines. Still, how* 
ever, they strenuously defended themselves against the 
neighbouring Romans, until in B. C. 290 they were finally 
conquered, and obtained the Roman franchise,, but atn« 
mffragio. 

The chief towns of the Sabines were: Amiternum 
{Amatrica or Torre d'Amiterno), the most ancient town of 
the country, near the sources of the river Atemus, was the 
birth-place of the historian Sallust. Seate {Miet£)j on the 
northern bank of the river Yelinus, and on the south-eaat of 
the lake of the same name. The valley in which Reate was 
situated was so beautiful that it was compared to the The&- 
salian Tempo. In its vicinity is the celebrated waterfall, 
known under the name of the falls of Terni, which owes its 
origin fo M'. Curius Dentatus, who by conducting the waters 
of lake Yelinus to this precipice, drained the lake of its 
superfluous waters and conducted them to the river Nar. 
Nursia {Norcia\ in the north of the country, near the 
sources of the Nar, in the midst of the Apennines. The 
Sabines there were proverbial for their ancient simplicity. 
The great Sertorius and the mother of the emperor Vespa- 
sian were natives of this town. Outilidj a small place east 
of Reate, on the borders of a lake {CutUiae Laeus), contain- 
ing an island which was regarded as the navel of Italy. In 
its neighbourhood were mineral springs {Aqtuie OutUiae)^ 
Vespasian died in this place. Oures^ in the south-west, 
not far from the Tiber, is celebrated in the Roman legends 
as the place from which king T. Tatius came, and from which 
the Romans received the name of Quirites. ^retrumf 
south-west of Cures, near the Tiber. Nomentum {La 
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Metana)y 14 Roman miles from Rome, celebrated for its 
vineyards. The Via Nomentana and the porta Nomentana 
derived their name from this town. Besides these, we find 
the following Sabine towns mentioned in early Roman his- 
tory : Antemnae (near it was the sacred mount to which the 
plebeians emigrated when smarting under the oppression of 
the patricians), Collatia, Fidenae, Grustumerium, Gaenina, 
and others. » 

25. Southern Italy, which from the great number of its 
Greek colonies was called Magna Graecia, extending from 
the rivers Silarus and Frento to the straits of Sicily and the 
Ionian sea. This part of Italy is mountainous like the rest, 
and is for the most part well provided with rivers. It has 
several important pfomontories which form bays, the most 
extensive of which is that of Tarentum, between the eastern 
and western peninsulas in which Italy terminates. The 
whole country is divided into four large districts, Lucania 
and Bruttium in the west, and Apulia and Galabria in the 
east. 

. 26. Lucania (Asuxav/a) is bounded on the north by Gam- 
pania and Samnium, on the east by Apulia and the bay of 
Tarentum, on the south by Bruttium, and on the west by the 
sea. It was Separated from Gampania by the river Silarus 
{Silaro) and from Bruttium by the river Laus (Ados). The 
country is for the most part mountainous, the Apennines 
running through it from north to south, but on the bay of 
Tarentum there are extensive plains. Lucania abounded in 
excellent pasture land, and its oxen were the finest in all 
Italy. The country was originally inhabited by Ghaones 
and Genotrians, but was conquered in later times by the 
Samnites, who established themselves both there and in 
Bruttium, and either subdued or expelled the original popu- 
lation. The name of the Lucaniand, which does not appear 
in Italian history until B. G. 396, seems to have been assumed 
by the Samnites on becoming masters of those parts. Even 
most of the Greek colonies which had until then been inde- 
pendent, became subject to the Lucanians. Their country 
was fearfully ravaged during the second Punic war, and 
from those ravages it seems never to have recovered. Besides 
the rivers already mentioned, the following deserve to be 
noticed : the Calor (Colore) and Tanager [Negro)^ both tribu- 
taries of the Silarus ; the Bradanus {Bradano) which flows 
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into the bay of Tarentnm and forms the boundary between 
Lucania and dalabria ; the Casuentus {Basianto)^ the Aciris, 
the Siris, and Sybaris Oosoile or Sibari)^ all of which flow 
into the same bay. 

27. The principal towns on the western coast of Lucania 
are: Paestum or Posidonia (noKfrof, noirsijcjv/a), about 
4 miles south of the mouth of the Silarus, on the bay which 
derived its name {Paestanu^ sinus) from it, was founded in 
B. C. 524 by the inhabitants of Sybaris, and during the first 
century of its existence rose to great power and prosperity ; 
but after being taken by the Lucanians, about B. G. 430, it 
gradually lost its character of a Greek city, and even the 
Greek language ceased to be spoken ; it was probably about 
the same time that its Greek name Poseidonia was changed 
into Paestum. When the Bomans had become masters of 
southern Italy, they established a Latin colony at Paestum, 
but the unhealthy air and other circumstances contributed to 
the gradual decay of the town, and Virgil speaks only of 
the beautiful roses growing in its neighbourhood. The site 
of the ancient town is still remarkable for its splendid and 
striking ruins, consisting of two fine Doric temples in very 
good preservation, an amphitheatre, walls, and some other 
buildings. Veil a or Ulea ('EXia; CastelV a mare delta 
Brucca)y also called Hyele ('T^X»j), on the south-east of 
Paestum, and south of the mouth of the river Hales, was a 
colony of the Phocaeans, who, on abandoning their own city, 
about B. C 543, sought a new home in the far west. Tne 
town had a good harbour, and is celebrated as the birth-place 
of the Greek philosophers Parmenides and Zeno, the founders 
of the so-called Eleatic School of philosophy. The town 
appears to. have been a healthy place, but in the time of 
Augustus it was no longer of any consequence. Buxentum 
or Pyxus (llugous; Polica%tro\ near the mouth of the river 
Pyxus, was founded in B. C. 471, by Micythus, tyrant of 
Messana in Sicily, and subsequently became a Boman colony. 
Laus (Aaos), on the northern bank of the river Laus, was 
founded by the Sybarites, after their own city had been 
taken and destroyed by the Crotoniats, B. 510 ; but the 
tpwn does not appear to have attained any great prosperity, 
and in the time of Pliny it had entirely disappeared. 

On the coast of the bay of Tarentum, the following towns 
deserve to be noticed: Metapontum or Metapontium 
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(Msraff'^vriov ; Ttyrre di Mare\ the most eastern city of 
Lncania, at the month of the river Gasnentus, was originally 
called Metabum {Mkafiw) ; it must have been a very ancient 
place, though it is uncertain by whom it was founded. It is 
said to have at an early time been de^royed by the Samnites, 
and then to have been colonised afresh by Ac^haeans on the 
invitation of the Sybarites. During the war with Pyrrhus, 
it fell into the hands of the Romans, but after the battle of 
Oannae it revolted. After that time it disappears from 
history, and in the second century of our era it was in ruins. 
The philosopher Pythagoras is said to have taught at Meta- 
pontnm. Her a els a (^HpoxXsia; Policoro), between the 
rivers Aciris and Siris, and near the mouth of the former, 
was a colony of Tarentum, and the place where the deputies 
of ike Greek cities in Italy had their regular congress under 
the presidency of the Tarentines. Under the Romans the 
place lost its importance. In the plain near this town a 

Seat battle was fought between the Romans and Pyrrhus in 
C. 280. It also was the native, place of the painter Zeuxis. 
Pando9ia (nav&xr/a; Castel Franco^ a place of somewhat 
uncertain site near the river Siris, is described as situated on 
a river Acheron and at the foot of, 4x upon three hills. It 
was originally the place of residence of the Oenotrian chiefs, 
and is celebrated in history as the place near which Alex- 
ander of Epirus fell in B.C. 826. St/ b arte (SuiSapi^), 
between the rivers Sybaris and Grathis, at some distance 
from the sea, was founded in B. G. 720 by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon rose to an extraordinary degree of 
power and prosperity. The Sybarites carried on an extensive 
commerce with most of the countries round the Mediterranean, 
but at the same time became so notorious for their love of 
luxury and their effeminacy, as to make their own name 
synonymous with that of an effeminate voluptuary. When 
Sybaris reached its highest prosperity, the city itself is said 
to have bad upwards of 6 miles in circumference, and to have 
ruled over 25 other towns. But this prosperity was of brief 
duration, for, the Achaeans having expelled those of their 
fellow-citizens who were of Troezenian origin, the latter 
solicited the aid of the neighbouring city of Croton. In the 
war which then ensued, Sybaris was taken and destroyed by 
the Grotoniats, who turned the waters of the Grathis over 
the ruins, B. G. 510. The Sybarites who survived this eata- 
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strophe dispersed among the other Greek towns in Italy ; 
but a few remained near their ancient home, and when, in 
B. C. 443, Thurii (eoupiw; Terra NiAovd)^ was foanded by 
colonists from all parts of Greece, the descendants of the 
Sybarites joined the settlers in founding the new colony near 
the site of Sybaris. Soon afterwards, however, they were 
expelled from the new city. The principal colonists of 
Thurii came from Ath^s, and among them were the historian 
Herodotus and the orator Lysias. Thurii rapidly attained 
great power and prosperity, and became one of the most 
important places in Magna Graecia. During the Samnite 
wars, it was occupied by a Roman garrison, but in the second 
Punic war it joined Hannibal, who not trusting its inhabi- 
tants, plundered the town and transplanted many of its 
inhabitants to Croton. The Romans subsequently established 
a Latin colony there, and tried to change its name to Copiae^ 
which, however, was never generally adopted. 

In the interior of Lucania the following are the more im^ 
portant towns : Atina^ in the upper valley of the Tanager, 
where extensive ruins and inscriptions still mark the site, 
below the village of Atena ; Vulei or Volet {VaUoif ptt 
the north-east cf the Tanager, 36 miles north-east of ^aes- 
tum; Potentia {Potenz(n, east of Yulci; and 0-rufn$n^ 
turn {n Palazzo)j on the Aciris, at the point where the Sora 
joins it, is often mentioned by Livy in his account of the 
second Punic war. 

28. Brattium (Bpsrria), the country of the Bruttii, the 
south-western extremity of Italy, is surrounded on three sides 
by the sea, and separated in the north from Lucania, by the 
Laus in the west, and by the Lusias in the east. It is a 
mountainous country, the Apennines running through it 
down to the straits of Sicily {Fretum Siculum) ; it contains 
excellent pasture land, and its valleys abound in good com, 
olives, and frtdt of every description. As thd country is 
narrow on both sides of the Apennines, it has no rivers of 
any consequence. The most ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
try were the Oenotrians ; but at the timie when Lucania was 
occupied by the Lucanians or Samnites, a band of them 
during a feud with their own countrymen, emigrated and 
took possession of the country of the Oenotrians. The 
name Bruttians or Brettians, by whieh they were called in 
^eir new country, is said in the Lucanian dialeot to have 
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signified " rebels,*' or '* runaway slaves," the Bruttians having 
been employed as shepherds by the Lucanians. These Brut- 
tians, however, occupied almost exclusively the interior of 
the country, for the coast was in the possession of Greek 
colonies. When southern Italy fell into the hands of the 
Romans, the Bruttians also became subject to them, and as 
in the second Punic war, they espoused the cause of Han- 
nibal, they were afterwards severely ^punished and reduced 
to a kind of bondage, being chiefly employed by the Eoman 
magistrates as public slaves. 

29. There were but few towns in the northern part of the 
west coast of Bruttium, which is very rocky and offers few 
safe places for ships* The northernmost among the towns 
of that coast was Cerilli {Oirella Vecchia\ south of the 
mouth of the Laus. Te vies a or Te mp « a ( Torre del Idupi\ 
at the northern extremity of the bay of Terina, was an 
ancient Ausonian town, but is said to have been colonised by 
Aetolians under Thoas. Afterwards it was successively 
occupied by the Bruttians and Locrians, until it finally fell 
into the hands of the Romans, who, in B. C. 196, established 
ft colony there. A little to the north of Temesa was Olam^ 
petiay called by the Greeks L a mp etia (Aafji.«6Vsia), near 
the modern Amantea^ which seems to have decayed before 
the time of Pliny. Terina [S. Uufemia), a little to the 
south-east of Temesa ; from it the bay on that part of the 
coast bore the name of Siniis Terinaeus, It was a colony 
of Croton on the opposite coast, and, to judge from its coins, 
appears to have been a place of some importance, but it was 
destroyed by Hannibal. Vibo (Bivond)y or in Greek Sip- 
poniurn, ('I«'«'^viov), on the bay called after it Smus Hip- 

foniateSj is said to have been a colony of the Epizephyrian 
ocrians, but was destroyed by the tyrant Dionysius, who 
transferred its inhabitants to Syracuse. It was, however, 
afterwards restored, and then fell into the hands of the Brut- 
tians ; in the end it was taken possession of by the Romans, 
who, in B. G. 194, planted a colony there, and called the 
place Vibo Yalentia. About the time of Augustus, it was 
Que of the most flourishing cities in those parts. Meddma^ 
Me dm a or MeBmaj on the south-west of Vibo, a colony 
of Locri, had a good harbour called Emporium, and contained 
a celebrated fountain. Scy II a or Scy llaeum (Scilla or 
.SeigUo)y a town on a promontory of the same name, at the 
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northern entrance of the Sicilian straits, is celebrated on ac- 
count of the rock Scylla not far from the coast, about which 
ancient navigators fabled so much, and the Charybdis or 
whirl in the sea, which is not far off. Rh eg turn (Pjyywv; 
Reggio), on the Sicilian straits, nearly opposite to Messana, 
derived its name, according to a tradition or belief among 
the ancients, from the fact that at one time Sicily, which was 
connected with Italy, had been torn (fJ^TvufAi) from it. It was 
founded about B. C. 743 by Ghalcidians, from Euboea, and 
a body of Messenians, who left their country at the outbreak 
of the first Messenian war. In B. C. 668, the town received 
a large number of new colonists from Messenia, and from 
that time greatly increased in power and prosperity, so that 
it formed a most important state about the time of the Persian 
wars in Greece. The government was at first aristocratic, 
but for a time the city was governed by the tyrant Anaxilaus, 
who even conquered Messana in Sicily ; but after his death 
the republican institutions were revived, and Messana re- 
covered its independence. At a later time, Rhegium was in- 
volved in a war with the elder Dionysius of Syracuse, who 
conquered the place and took fearful revenge for a personal 
insult offered to him by its citizens. After this event Rhe- 
gium still continued to be a place of some importance, but it 
never recovered its former prosperity. When the Romans 
were engaged in the war with Pyrrhus, the Rhegines, having 
solicited the protection of Rome, received a garrison of 4000 
Cainpanian soldiers. These troops, in B. C. 279, seized the 
town, killed or expelled all the male inhabitants, and took 
possession of their wives and children. For a time this out- 
rage was overlooked by the Romans, but when Pyrrhus had 
quitted Italy, the mutinous soldiers were put to death, and 
the surviving Rhegines were restored to their city. In the 
year B. C. 90, Rhegium suffered severely from an earth- 
quake ; Augustus established there a colony of his veterans, 
whence it is sometimes called Julium. Persons travellinff to 
oicily, generally embarked in the port of Rhegium at a spot 
called Columna Rhegina. The Greek language continued to 
be spoken at Rhegium until a late period of the middle ages. 
The Rhegines used the laws of the celebrated Charondas, 
until they were abolished by the tyrant Anaxilaus. A few 
miles south of Rhegium was the promontory of Leucopetra, 
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irhich was regarded by the ancients as the termination of the 
Apennines. 

Proceeding from the southern extremity of Bruttium along 
its eastern coast, the first important city we meet is Locri 
(Aoxpo/ ; Motta di Burzano), on the north of cape Zephyrium, 
from which it was believed to have received its surname of 
Epizephyrii. It was founded in B. €• 683 by Locrians of the 
mother country, though it is uncertain whether they were 
Locri Ozolae or Opuntii. Soon after the foundation of the 
town, its affairs were regulated by the celebrated law-giver 
Zaleucus, and the town continued to enjoy great prosperity. 
The younger Dionysius, after his expulsion from Syracuse, 
resided for some time at Locri, and committed great outrages 
against its inhabitants. The town also suffered much during 
the wars of the Romans against Pyrrhus and Hannibal. 
Under the Roman dominion it was allowed to retain its own 
democratic form of government, but it seems to have 
gradually decayed, as in later times it is rarely noticed. 
Near Locri was a very wealthy temple of Persephone 
(Proserpine). Caul on or Oaulonia {Oastel Vetere\ on 
the north-^ast of Locri, was founded by inhabitants of Croton 
or Achaeans. Dionysius the elder who destroyed the town, 
transplanted its inhabitants to Syracuse and gave its territory 
to Locri. The town was indeed rebuilt, but was destroyed a 
second time in the war with Pyrrhus, It was again rebuilt, 
but in the Hannibalian war it was destroyed for the third 
time, and is afterwards scarcely mentioned at all. Scyelor 
eium (2xuXaxfov; Squillace)^ north of Gaulon, was situated on 
two contiguous hills, between the rivers Caecinus and 
Garcines, at a little distance from the coast. It is said to 
have been a colony of Athens, and belonged to the territory 
of Cryton. The elder Dionysius assigned it to Locri, and 
ultimately it fell into the hands of the Romans. The town 
had no harbour, but gave its name to the bay on which it 
was situated, and which was called the Sinus Scylaeesu. 
Or ot on or Qrotona (KpoTwv; Orotond)^ near the mouth of 
the little river Aesarus, to the north-west of the Promon- 
torium Lacinium [Oapo delle Colonne\ on which stood a 
celebrated temple of Juno. The town was founded by Acha- 
eans under the auspices of Myscellus of Aegae, about B. C. 
710. It was situated in a very healthy district, and the com- 
mercial enterprise and the excellent institutions of its 
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inhabitants soon made it one of the most powerful states in 
southern Italy. Pythagoras established his school there, and 
Milo, the greatest of all the ancient athletes, was a citizen 
of Croton. The destruction of Sybaris, in B. C. 610, raised 
its power to its greatest height; but being afterwards 
engaged in war with Locri and sustaining a great defeat on 
the river Sagrus, it began to decline. This was accelerated 
by the ravages of war under Dionysius, Agathocles and 
Pyrrhus, so that in the time of the second Punic war, a great 
part of the town was uninhabited; but shortly after it 
received Roman colonists. 

The more important towns in the interior of Bmttiam 
were: ConBentia {Qo9enza\ near the sources of the river 
Crathis, a Roman colony, celebrated as the place where the 
Goth Alaric died, in A.D, 410; Mamertum or Mamer» 
t turn J south of Consentia, was founded by a band of Sam* 
nites, who had left their country under the protection of 
Mamers or Mars, from whom the name of their new homo 
was derived. On the south of this town the Sila forest com* 
menced ; it extended as far as Bhegium, forming part of the 
Apennines, and was celebrated for the Bruttian pitch whicli 
was obtained there. 

30. Apulia, called lapygia by the Greeks, comprised in 
its widest sense the whole of the south-east of Italy from the 
Frento in the north to the lapygian promontory in the south, 
but in the narrower acceptation in which we shall here take 
it, it extended from the Frento in the north to the point iu 
the south where the south-eastern part of Italy begins to form 
a peninsula, and accordingly includes the two districts called by 
the Greeks Daunia and Peucetia, which appear to have been 
separated by the river Aufidus (Ofanto), which has its sources 
in the south-west of Samnium and divides Apulia into two 
almost equal parts. The northern portion or Daunia is for 
the most part a level country, but Peucetia is traversed by a 
branch of the Apennines. The plain was on the whole very 
fertile, though it seems at times to have suffered from want 
of water, whence Horace calls it siticulosa^ and the hills, 
especially the woody range of mount Garganus {S. Angela) 
iu the north-east, afforded excellent pasture. 

The original inhabitants of Apulia in its narrower sense aa 
well as the whole of the southern peninsula were a peculiar 
race called lapyges, of whose language numerous remaina 
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Still exist in inscriptions; but tbej have not yet been 
explained, though it seems probable that, like the nations in 
central Italy, they were a branch of the Pelasgian or Indo- 
Germanic race. They further were in all probability the 
most ancient inhabitants of Italy. In later times, however, 
Samnites became mixed with the northern Apulians^ and the 
numerous Greek colonies on the coast gradually imparted to 
the whole nation the character of Greeks, which it retained 
for centuries after its subjugation by the Romans. 

The most important towns in Daunia or northern Apulia 
were: Teanum (Ponte rotto\ surnamed Apulum^ on the 
river Frento and the confines of the Frentani. Luceria or 
Nuceria {Lucerd)^ in the north-west, was situated on a 
steep height and possessed an ancient temple of Minerva. 
In the war between the Bomans and Samnites, it was alter- 
nately in the hands of the one or the other of the belligerent 
parties, but after having, in B. C. 314, revolted to the Sam- 
nites, it was conquered by the Bomans and all its inhabitants 
were put to the sword. The conquerors then endeavoured 
to secure the submission of the country by establishing 2500 
Bpman colonists in the place. From that time onward it 
remained faithful to Bome. Its importance seems indeed to 
have declined about the beginning of the empire, but it still 
remained one of the great places in Apulia. Arpi (Arpt), 
on the east of Luceria, was said to have been founded by 
Diomedes, who called it Argos Hippion, which was subse- 
quently changed into Argyrippa and Arpi. So long as the 
town enjoyed its independence, it was a flourishing commer- 
cial place with Salapia on the coast for its harbour. During 
the Samnite wars, Arpi supported the Bomans, but in B. 0. 
216, after the battle of Cannae, it joined Hannibal. Three 
years later it was reconquered by the Bomans, who deprived 
it of its political independence, in consequence of which it 
gradually declined. Sipontum (Siirovg; Siponto)^ on the 
coast forming the southern slope of mount Gtirganus, was 
likewise said to have been founded by Diomedes. After its 
conquest by the Bomans, it was colonised by them and became 
a place of some importance. In the 13th century of our era, 
the inhabitants were removed to the neighbouring town of 
Manfredonia on account of the unhealthy situation of SipoD- 
tum. Urium ox Hyriumy on the coast, at the northern 
foot of mount Garganus, gave its name to the bay {Sinia 
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ZTrias) on the north of that mountain. Asculum (AseoU 
di Satriano), in the west of Apulia, near the Samnite fron- 
tier, sometimes has the surname Apulum^ to distinguish it 
from Asculum in Picenum. In B. C. 279, Pyrrhus defeated 
the Romans in a battle near Asculum, Herdonia {Ordo7ia\ 
in the central part of Daunia, was destroyed by Hannibal, 
who removed its inhabitants to Thurii and Metapontum. The 
Romans rebuilt the place, but it never acquired any impor- 
tance. 

The chief towns in the south of Apulia, that is, in Peucetia, 
the inhabitants of which were called Poediculi, were : Ca n - 
nae {Oanne\ properly speaking only a village in an exten- 
sive plain between the rivers Aufidus and Vergellus, but it is 
memorfible in history as the place where, in B. C. 216, Han- 
nibal gained his great victory over the Romans. Barium 
{Bari)j on the coast, near the southern frontier of the country, 
was celebrated for its fisheries, and is said to have been the 
ancient capital of Peucetia. Oanuaium {Oanosa)^ on the 
Aufidus, south-west of Cannae, was said to have been founded 
by Diomedes, whence the surrounding country was called 
^ Campus Diomedis.' In the time of Horace, both Greek 
and Oscan were spoken by its inhabitants. It was a place 
of great importance, but suffered much during the Hanni- 
balian war: it was celebrated for its mules and woollen 
manufactures, but often suffered from want of water. Ruins 
of the ancient town still exist near Canosa. Venusia 
( Venosa)^ on a southern tributary of the Aufidus, near mount 
V4iltur ( VoUurno\ is memorable as the birth-place of the 
poet Horace. It was situated in a beautiful and romantic 
district, and originally a town of the Hirpini in the south of 
Samnium ; but when they were expelled by the Romans, the 
place received, in B. C. 291, Roman colonists, and hence- 
forth was an important military post. After the fatal battle 
of Cannae, one part of the Roman army took refuge at 
Venusia, while another sought shelter at Canusium. Egna- 
Ha or Q-natia (Torre d*Anazzo\ on the coast, the most 
southern town of Apulia, seems to have had a deficient supply 
of good water. It was celebrated for a miraculous altar, 
which of its own accord set on fire frankincense and wood. It 
was situated on the great high road from Rome to Brundu- 
sium, which at Egnatia reached the sea, and from this town 
to Brundusium bore the name of the Via Egnatia, a name 
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which wa«i continned also on the east of the Adriatic, where 
it proc^edprl in au eastern direction from Dyrrhachium. 

31. Calabria, called by the Greeks lapygia or Messapia, 
sometimes also Salentina, from the tribe of the Salentini, is 
the eastern peninsula of Italy, bordering in the north on 
Apulia, and in the north-west on Lucania, and terminating 
in the lapygian promontory. The country is rather hilly, 
and the only river deserving of the name is the Galaesus or 
Galesus (raXar^fo^ or ra\r\<f6g ; Gala8o\ which flows into the 
bay of Tarentum. It has already been observed that the 
original inhabitants of this peninsula were lapygians, who, 
in the course of time, became completely hellenized. 

The most important towns in Calabria were: Brun- 
duBium or Brundisium (BpsvWtfiov or BpevT^'ov ; Brindtst), 
on the coast of the Adriatic, situated on a small bay, with 
an excellent harbour, to which, in antiquity, the place owed 
its celebrity, as it was the usual port at which the Romans 
embarked when travelling to the East. The harbour is now 
choked up with sand. Brundusium is said to have been 
founded by Diomedes or by Cretans, but was probably not a 
Greek town at all. It was originally governed by native 
princes, until it fell under the dominion of the Romans, who 
established a colony there as early as B. C. 245. It after- 
wards became a most flourishing commercial place, and was 
frequented by traders from all parts of the Mediterranean ; 
it is also remarkable as the birth-place of the poet Pacuvius, 
and as the spot where Virgil, in B. C. 19, on his return from 
Greece, breathed his last. Hydruntum or Hydru% 
(*T5pouf ; Otranto\ not far from the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, was situated near a promontory of the same name, 
on a very pleasant spot, from which the mountains of the 
opposite coasts of Illyricum and Epirus could be seen. It 
had likewise a good harbour at which many people travelling 
eastward embarked. In later times, it was a Roman mnni- 
cipium. Leuca (Asuxa), the southernmost town of Calabria, 
on the lapygian promontory, which is still called from this 
town Oapo di Leuca. It had a fountain, the water of which 
sent forth a putrid smell, which was believed to arise from 
the bodies of the giants who had been conquered by Heracles 
and were buried there. A little to the north-west was 
Uxentum {Ugento). Tarentum {Tapag; Taranto), on 
the western coast, at the head of the bay which received its 
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name from the city (Sinus Tarentinu8\ was one of the 
wealthiest and most powerful cities, and situated on the west 
of the mouth of the Galaesos, in a very fertile country. It 
was originally an lapygian town, though some Cretans from 
the neighbouring Hyria are said to have been mixed with the 
lapygians. But in B. C. 708, a body of Spartan emigrants, 
called Parthenii, under the guidance of Phalanthus, expelled 
the inhabitants of the place, and established themselves in 
it. From this time its power and prosperity increased so 
much, that it exercised a sort of supremacy over all the 
other Greek cities in Italy. Tarentum, at its most flourish- 
ing period, contained about 22,000 men, capable of bearing 
arms. The city appears at first to have been governed by 
kings, but afterwards it became a republic with democratic 
institutions. About B. G. 400, Archytas, a native of Ta- 
rentum, drew up a code of laws for his fellow-citizens. The 
immense wealth which the Tarentines accumulated by their 
commerce and manufactures, and the ease and luxury in 
which they lived, made them disinclined to exert themselves 
much in the defence of their country, a duty which they pre- 
ferred to intrust to mercenaries. Accordingly, when their 
territory was invaded by the Lucanians and other Italian 
tribes, they sought the assistance of the Spartan king Archi- 
damns, who came with a force of Greek mercenaries, in 
B. G. 338, and fell in a battle. The Tarentines next invited 
Alexander, king of Epirus, an uncle of Alexander the Great. 
He was at first successful, but in B. C. 326, he was killed in 
a battle near Pandosia. Afterwards when war broke out 
between the Romans and Tarentines, in consequence of a 
gross insult offered to the ambassadors of Rome, by the 
populace of Tarentum, the Tarentines called Pyrrhus of 
Epirus to their assistance. He came across in B. G. 281, 
and was at first very successful, but after his withdrawal 
from Italy, Tarentum, in B. C. 272, was taken by the Ro- 
mans. In B. C. 212, the city revolted from Rome and joined 
Hannibal, but being retaken by the Romans in B. G. 207, it 
was treated with great severity. From this time the pros- 
perity of Tarentum declined, though it continued to be a 
place of some importance, and its inhabitants became utterly 
unwarlike. At the time when the western empire had fallen 
under the strokes of the barbarians, Tarentum was still one 
of the great strongholds of the eastern empire, and its in- 
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habitants continued to speak the Greet language, down to a 
very late period. The city of Tarentum consisted of two 
parts, one of which was situated on an island or peninsula, 
and the other on the main land, the two parts being con- 
nected by a bridge. The acropolis was on the north-west, 
close to the entrance of the harbour. The modern town of 
Taranto occupies only the peninsula, which was in ancient 
times the site of the acropolis. The banks of the Galaesus 
afforded the most excellent pasture ; the sheep of that dis- 
trict produced the finest wool in all Italy, and its value was 
enhanced by the renowned purple dye of Tarentum. The 
neighbourhood also produced excellent wine, olives, figs, and 
every kind of fruit. Not far from Tarentum was Rudiae, 
the birth-place of the Roman poet Ennius. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ISLANDS ROUND ITALIA. 

The seas surrounding Italy contain a considerable number 
of islands, the larger ones of which are Sicilia, Sardinia, 
and Corsica ; the smaller ones are scattered about in different 
parts off the coasts of Italia and Sicilia. 

1. Sicilia (SixsX/a ; Sicily\ close to the south-western ex- 
tremity of Italy, with which at one time it seems to have 
been connected, its mountain system at least is only a con- 
tinuation of the Apennines. The name Sicilia is derived 
from its inhabitants, the Siculi, but in the poets it is often 
called Thrinacia, Trinacria or Triquetra — names said to 
describe Sicily as a triangular island with a promontory at 
each angle ; but they may possibly owe their origin to the 
fact that the island of Thrinacia mentioned by Homer was 
generally identified by the ancients with Sicily, so that Tri- 
nacria would be only a slightly altered form of Thrinacia. 

The strait separating Sicily from Italy is generally called 
IVetum Siculum or Scyllaeum {Faro di Messina). The 
northern and southern sides of this triangular island have 
about the same length, each being about 175 miles long ; but 
the eastern is much less, being only 116 miles in length, 
not counting the windings of the coast. The three great 
promontories are : Pelorus (nsXwp/g ; capo di Faro or Peloro), 
in the north-east ; Pachynum or Pachynus (nrfp^uvo^ ; capo di 
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Pas9ara\ in the south-east ; and Lilybaeum (AiX!5,5aiov ; capo 
di JBona or Marsala)^ in the west. The mountains traversing 
Sicily are a continuation of the Italian Apennines, and in 
the north of Sicily bore the general name of Nebrodi Montes 
{UTadonia) and further west that of Oratas Mens. From 
these, several offshoots proceeded in different directions. The 
most important among them are mount Aetna (Ami}), the 
celebrated volcano, on the east side of the island, mount 
Eryx C'Epug; S. Oiuliano\ in the extreme west, and the 
Heraei Montes {Monti Sori\ in the south-eastern part of 
the island, terminating in cape Pachynus. A great number 
of rivers flow down from these mountains, but their courses 
are for the most part short, and most of the rivers are dry 
during the summer months. Sicily has not unjustly been 
called the queen of the islands of the Mediterranean; its 
fertility and productive powers in antiquity were almost 
incredible. The grain of Sicily was so abundant that the 
island was called one of the granaries of Rome. For this 
reason it is described as sacred to Demeter (Geres) and her 
daughter Persephone (Proserpine). But besides the rich 
harvests of grain, Sicily also produced excellent wine, olives, 
honey, almonds, and many other southern fruits. 

As to the inhabitants of Sicily, Homer mentions only the 
fabulous Cyclopes and Laestrygones, of whom nothing can 
be said except that they existed only in the poets* imagination. 
True history informs us that the original inhabitants of the 
island consisted of two tribes, the Siculi (SixsXo/) and the 
Sicani (Sixavo/), from the former of which Sicily received its 
name Sicilia. The Siculi are said to have immigrated into 
the island from central Italy, and accordingly belonged to 
the great number of tribes inhabiting that part of Italy and 
were akin to the Greeks. The Sicani, on the other hand, 
seem to have been Iberians, and accordingly belonged to the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Spain. In later times when the 
coasts of Sicily were occupied by Greek and Phoenician 
colonies, the Siculi and Sicani were confined to the interior 
parts of the island. In addition to these, Cretans under 
Minos, and some fugitive Trojans, under the name of the 
Elymi, are said to have settled in Sicily ; but the accounts 
of these last immigrations are either entirely fabulous, or, if 
true, the immigrants cannot have exercised any influence 
upon the native population. The Carthaginians, and before 
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them the Phoenicians, are known to have formed settlements 
on the west and north coasts, hut the large number of Greek 
colonists, who afterwards poured into the island, compelled 
the Phoenicians more and more to confine themselves to the 
western parts. The first Greek colonists appearing in Sicily, 
B. C. 735, were Chalcidians from Euboea and Megarians, 
who founded the town of Naxos, and for about two centuries 
after this, Sicily continued from time to time to receive fresh 
colonists from Greece. There always existed great hostility 
between the Greek and Carthaginian settlers, and the strug- 
gles between them lasted from B. C. 480, until the end of 
the first Punic war, B. 0. 241, when Sicily became a Roman 
province, and the Carthaginians were compelled for ever to 
evacuate Sicily. During the Roman supremacy, Sicily sank 
more and more, and its fertile fields were changed into pas- 
ture lands. After the downfall of the western empire, Sicily 
for a time formed a part of the kingdom of the Ostrogoths; 
but it was taken from them in A. D. 536 by Belisarius, and 
annexed to the Byzantine empire, of which it continued to 
be a province, until in A. D. 828, it fell into the hands of 
the Saracens. 

2. The most important towns of Sicily on the eastern coast, 
proceeding from north to south, were: Mess en e or Mes- 
Sana (Msattmy Meo'tfavi}; Messinci)^ on the Sicilian straits, 
nearly opposite to Rhegium, was originally a town of the 
Siculi, and bore the name of Zancle TZa^xXt}), that is, the 
sickle, on account of the curved form of its harbour. At a 
later time it received colonists from the Italian town of 
Cumae, from Chalcis in Euboea, and from Naxos, and then 
quickly rose to such power and prosperity as to be able to 
found the town of Himera on the north coast of Sicily, about 
B. C. 648. Shortly after the subjugation of the Asiatic 
Greeks by the Persians, Anaxilas, the tyrant of Rhegium, 
seized upon Zancle, united it with his own dominion, and 
changed its name into Messene, partly because he himself 
was a Messenian, and partly because he introduced a body 
of Messenian settlers into the town. But in B. C. 466, 
Messene recovered its independence, and restored its repub- 
lican government. Messene now became a place of great 
commercial activity and prosperity, until in B. C. 396 it was 
taken and destroyed by the Carthaginians. Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, immediately rebuUt the town, and peoptod 
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it with the remnants of its former inhabitants, to whom he 
added Locrians, Messenians, and others, so that the population 
thenceforth was of a very mixed character. When the younger 
Dionysius was banished from Syracuse, Messene for a 
time was free, but in B. G. 312 it fell into the hands of the 
tyrant Agathocles. A band of Gampanian mercenaries, 
called Mamertines, whom the tyrant had stationed in the 
town, after his death, in B. G. 282, made themselves masters 
of it, killed the male inhabitants, and possessed themselves 
of their wives, children, and all their property. The town 
was now called Mamertina, and its new inhabitants Mamer- 
tini. These Mamertines became involved in a war with 
king Hiero of Syracuse, in consequence of which they 
sought the aid of the Garthaginians, who, under the pre- 
text of assisting them, took possession of the citadel. The 
Mamertini had at the same time applied to Rome which also 
undertook their protection, and thus commenced the first 
Punic war, B. G. 264. The modern city of Messina contains 
scarcely any ancient remains, for this town itself was almost 
wholly destroyed during an earthquake in A. D. 1783. 
Ta ur omentum (Taupofiiv»ov ; Taormina\ on the south-west 
of Messene, on a height called Taurus, was founded in B. G. 
358 by Andromachus with the survivors of the town of Naxos, 
which had been destroyed many years before by Dionysius. 
It soon became a large and flourishing town, but having 
espoused the cause of Sextus Pompeius against Octavianus, 
the latter expelled its inhabitants and supplied their place 
with his own veterans. From this time Tauromenium decayed. 
There still are some very fine remains of its ancient build- 
ings, the most interesting of which are those of an immense 
theatre cut in the rock, which was capable of holding from 
30,000 to 40,000 spectators. The neighbourhood of this 
populous city produced excellent wine. NaxoB (Ndgo^), a 
little to the south of Tauromenium, was the first Greek settle- 
ment in Sicily, being founded in B. G. 735 by Ghalcidians 
from Euboea. Its prosperity was so rapid, that a few years 
after its foundation it sent colonies to Oatana and Leontini. 
It was involved in various wars with its neighbours, and 
during the great Athenian expedition to Sicily, it supported 
the cause of Athens. In B. G. 403, it was taken and destroyed 
by Dionysius of Syracuse, and its inhabitants were dispersed, 
until isx B. C. 358 Andromachus collected them and founded 
18 
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the town of Tauromenium near the ancient site of Naxos. 
Cat an a or Oat in a (Karavyj; Catama), at the southern foot 
of mount Aetna, was founded in B. C. 730 by Naxos. In 
B. G. 476 it was taken by Hiero of Syracuse, who transplanted 
its inhabitants to Leontini, supplying their place at Catana 
with Syracusans and Peloponnesians. At the same time he 
changed the name of Catana into Aetna. But this arrange- 
ment did not last, for after Hiero's death, the old inhabitants 
recovered their native place and restored its former name. 
After this it was successively governed by Syracusans and 
native tyrants, until, at the close of the first Punic war, it 
fell into the hands of the Bomans. In ancient times the 
town suffered much from the eruptions of the neighbouring 
volcano. Megara (Me^apa), in the south of Catana, was 
founded in B. C. 728 by Megareans on the site of an ancient 
town called Hybla, whence it is often called Megara Hyblaea. 
Ever since the time of Gelon, it formed part of the dominion 
of Syracuse. In the second Punic war, it was taken and 
plundered by the Bomans, and from that time it decayed, 
though it is still spoken of by Cicero under the name of 
Megaris. It may be observed here, that the ancients men- 
tion three Sicilian towns of the name of Hybla, the one just 
spoken of, Hybla major, south of mount Aetna, a little to the 
north-west of Catana, and/ Hybla minor, in the south, on the 
east of Gela. Leontini (Asovrrvoi; Lentini\ at some dis- 
tance from the sea, west of Megara, was situated on the 
small river Lissus which formed a lake in its vicinity. The 
fertile plains in the north of Leontini (Campi Leontini) -were 
among the richest in all Sicily. The town itself was situated 
on two hills, separated by a valley containing the Agora, 
the senate-house, and other public buildings. It was founded 
by Naxos in B. C. 730. Its vicinity to the powerful city of 
Syracuse did not permit Leontini to rise to any great political 
importance; it became subject to Syracuse and shared its 
fortunes. It was afterwards taken and plundered by the 
Bumans, under whom it sank into insignificance. Thapsus 
((s)d4.o£), on a small peninsula of the same name, which is now 
called Isola degli Magnisi^ was founded by colonists from 
Megara in Greece, who, however, soon abandoned the place 
ana established themselves at Megara Hyblaea. Syiaciisa6 
(^iupaKouo'aj ; Hiracumj Sgracuse), the largest and wealthiest 
City in Sicily, was situated on the north of the river Anapos, 
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between which and the city was the marsh or swamp called 
Syraco from which it derived its name. It was founded in 
£. C. 784 by Corinthian colonists led by Archias, and the 
original town stood on the island of Ortygia close to the 
coast; but as its population and wealth increased, it was 
extended over a considerable portion of the main-land ; at the 
time of its greatest prosperity, Syracuse had 180 stadia in 
circumference, and is said to have had a population of 
1,200,000. At that time Syracuse consisted of five distinct 
towns, which had become united as one great city. These 
tovras were: 1. Ortygia (*OpTuy/a), often called simply "the 
island" (Natfog or N^ffo^) which was about two miles in circum- 
ference, and formed two good harbours, a larger one on the 
west, and a smaller one on the north-east. This island town 
was the original city containing the acropolis and the famous 
well Arethusa. The narrow channel by which the island was 
separated from the main-land, was afterwards filled up by a 
causeway, and when this was swept away by the sea, a bridge 
was built across. 2. Achradina ('A;^pa6^vT]), the coast dis- 
trict to the north of the island, was surrounded on the north 
and east by the sea ; at its southern end there was a lower 
district, which was nearest to the island, and was not 
enclosed within the fortifications of Achradina, but was for 
the most part employed as a burying-ground. At the time 
when the Athenians besieged Syracuse, B. C. 416, the city 
consisted of these two parts alone, which were separated by 
the causeway and the burial-ground. 3. Tyche ('rax>i), so 
Culled from a temple of Tyche or Fortune, was situated to 
the wcbt of Achradma, which separated it from the bea. At 
the time of the Athenian biege it was only an unfortified 
suburb, but it subsequently became the most populous quar- 
ter. 4. JSfeapolia (rsia irdktg), or the new town, on the south- 
west of Tyche, was likewise only a suburb at the time of the 
Athenian expedition, when it was called Temenites, from tiie 
sanctuary of Apollo Temenites. This part contained a 
theatre which is described as the largest in ail Sicily. 
5. JiJpipolae ('E«»iroXa/), on the west of Tyche, on a rising 
ground, which gradually became narrower as it rose higher, 
until at the hignest point it terminated in an angle foimed 
by a conical hiil, called Euryelus. It did not become a part 
of tne city until the time of the elder Dionysius. When the 
City had thus reached its greatest extent and was fortified on 
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all sides, it was one of the strongest places in the ancient 
world. It was at this time that its circumference amounted 
to 180 stadia, or about 22 miles. Among the places in 
Syracuse often mentioned by ancient writers are the quarries, 
called Latomiae or Latumiae, from which the building mate- 
rials were obtained, but which also served as a prison. The 
modern city of Syracuse occupies only the island of Ortygia, 
the remaining districts are uninhabited and marked only by 
the remains of ancient buildings, among which are those of 
the theatre and a Boman amphitheatre. The ancient city 
had three harbours, the largest of which was a bay of about 
five miles in circumference, formed by the island of Ortygia, 
and cape Plemmyrium in the south. The smaller harbour 
called Laccius was between Ortygia and the burying-ground, 
and the third harbour in the north was called Trogylium. 

The government of Syracuse was originally aristocratic, 
the nobility consisting of wealthy landowners called Greomori 
or Gamori ; but in the course of time it became a democracy. 
During the struggles between the two parties, however, 
Syracuse became subject to tyrants, the first of whom was 
Gelon in B. C. 485. Under him and his successor, Hiero, 
Syracuse rose to the highest degree of prosperity. But the 
conduct of Thrasybulus, the successor of Hiero, led to a 
revolution and the restoration of democracy, which continued 
to exist until B. C. 406, when the elder Dionysius made him- 
self tyrant. He and his son, the younger Dionysius, ruled 
until B. C. 343, when the latter was expelled, and the repub- 
lican government again restored. In B. C. 817, Agathocles 
raised himself to the tyrannis, and as after his death, in 
B. C. 289, the state was distracted by factions, the Syra- 
cusans intrusted the supreme power to Hiero, who assumed 
the title of king, and reigned until B. C. 216. After his 
death, the state was again distracted by party feuds, and the 
good understanding which had until then subsisted between 
Syracuse and Borne, being disturbed, the Roman Marcellus 
laid siege to the city, and after great exertions for two years, 
during which Archimedes is said to have baffled the Bomans 
by his mechanical skill, the city was taken in B. C. 212, 
and punished very severely. Syracuse and its territory 
were then made a part of the Roman province of Sicily ; but 
it still continued to be one of the finest cities in the ancient 
^vorld. 
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The mosfc important towns on the south coast of Sicily 
were: Oamarina (Kaju-apiva ; Camerina\ at the mouth of 
the river Hyparis, was founded by Syracusans in B. C. 699. 
The town was taken in the first Punic war by the Romans, 
who sold most of its inhabitants as slaves. After this the 
place decayed, and modern Camerina scarcely contains any 
remains of antiquity. Qela {ri\a\ near the mouth of the 
river Gela, was founded by Rhodian and Cretan colonists in 
B. C. 690, and soon rose to great power and wealth, so that 
its citizens were able, in B. C. 582, to found Agrigentura, 
which soon eclipsed the mother city. Like most other Greek 
towns in Sicily, it was at times governed by tyrants, one of 
'whom, Gelon, transported half of its inhabitants to Syra- 
cuse. After this time the place gradually decayed, so that 
in the reign of Augustus it was no longer inhabited. Ruins 
of the town, however, still exist near Terra Nuova, The 
plains in the neighbourhood of Gela {Campi Qelbi) produced 
abundant supplies of wheat. The poet Aeschylus died at 
Gela. Agrigentum (* Axpaya^ ; Girgentijj nearly 3 miles 
from the sea, between the rivers Acragas {Fiume di S. Biagio) 
and Hypsas (Fiume I)rago\ was founded by Gela in B. C. 
582, and soon became one of the wealthiest and most splendid 
cities in Sicily. It was the birth-place of the philosopher 
Empedocles, but has become still more celebrated through 
the cruelty of the tyrant Phalaris (about B. C. 560) and 
through Theron, whose fame has been immortalised by Pin- 
dar. Agrigentum was destroyed by the Carthaginians in 
B. C. 405, and though it was rebuilt by Timoleon, it never 
recovered its former splendour. After many vicissitudes, it 
fell at length into the hands of the Romans, B. C. 210. The 
splendour of the ancient city is still attested by its numerous 
ruins, among which those of the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus are the most striking. Heraclea Mi no a (*HpaxX6»a 
Mivwa; Torre di capo Bianco)y at the mouth of the river 
Halycus, was said to have been founded by Minos of Crete, 
but was afterwards colonised by Selinus, and its original 
name, Minoa, was changed by the Lacedaemonian Euryleon, 
who took the town in B. C. 500. It fell at an early period 
into the hands of the Carthaginians, and remained in their 
possession until Sicily was conquered by the Romans. Seli- 
nus (2gXivoiif), on a hill near the mouth of the river Selinus, 
was founded by the inhabitants of Megara Hyblaea in B. C. 

18* 
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628. The town soon rose to great prosperity, but in B. C. 
409 it was taken by the Carthaojinians, who not only slew or 
sold as slaves most of its inhabitants, but destroyed a great 
part of the town. Many of the inhabitants were soon after- 
wards allowed to return, but the vitality of the place was 
destroyed, and Selinus henceforth was a town of little impor- 
tance. In B. C. 249 it was again destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians, who now transplanted its inhabitants to Lilybaeum. 
There are still considerable remains of ancient Selinus near 
Castel Vetrano. A few miles to the south-east of the town 
there were hot mineral springs, known by the name of Aqnae 
Selinuntiae, or Aquae Lalodae ; they still exist under the 
name of the Baths of A&iactja. Mazara{Maldpa; Mazzara), 
a colony of Selinus, between the rivers Mazara and Sossius, 
was taken by the Romans during the first Punic war. 

The principal towns on the western and northern coasts 
of Sicily were: Lilyhaeum (AiXi)/3aiov; Marsala), on the 
west coast, situated on a promontory, just opposite cape 
Hermaeum on the African coast. Lilybaeum, which signifies 
" opposite to Libya,'* was founded by the Carthaginians about 
B. C. 397, and having a very good harbour, became the chief 
Carthaginian fortress in Sicily. Its greatness and power 
were increased in B. C. 249, when the inhabitants of Selinus 
were added to its population. In the first Punic war, the 
Bomans in vain besieged this fortress, but ultimately obtained 
possession of it by the peace which concluded the war. 
Under the Bomans, the place still continued to be of some 
importance, and remains of a Roman aqueduct, and other 
public buildings, still bear witness to the Roman dominion 
there. The modern town of Marsala occupies only the 
southern half of the ancient town. Drepanum (Aplflravov; 
Trapani), also called Drepana, north of Lilybaeum, was 
likewise a great port town, and derived its name from the 
peninsula, on which it was situated, having the form of a 
sickle (5p^*avov). It was founded by Hamilcar in the first 
Punic war, at the close of which it fell into the hands of the 
Romans, under whom it became an important naval station, 
and a great commercial town. Between Lilybaeum and 
Drepanum was the town of Mott/e (Motv^), an ancient Phoe- 
nician colony, situated on a small island connected with the 
main-land by a causeway. It possessed a good harbour, and 
was at one time a flourishing place ; it afterwards passed into 
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the hands of the Carthaginians. Dionysius of Syracuse 
took it from them, and when it was recovered by the Cartha- 
ginians, its inhabitants were transplanted to the newly 
founded colony of Lilybaeum, and Motye disappears altogether 
from history. Eryx ("Epuf), on the north-western slope of 
mount Eryx, was an ancient city of the Elymi, who are de- 
scribed as descendants of the Trojans. Although it is not 
known to have received Greek colonists, it gradually became 
bellenized. In the time of Pyrrhus it was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians; it was, indeed, rebuilt, but being razed to 
the ground a second time during the first Punic war, its in- 
habitants were removed to Drepanum. On the summit of 
mount Eryx stood the celebrated temple of Aphrodite 
(VenvLs Ery€ina\ which had probably been built by the 
Phoenicians. JEge%ta or Segesta ("EystfTa), at some dis- 
tance from the coast, on the east of Eryx, likewise in the 
country of the Elymi, was believed to have been founded by 
Trojans, who called the two little streams in its neighbour- 
hood Simoeis and Scamander. Its inhabitants were almost 
always at war with Selinus, and it was by their solicitations 
that the Athenians were induced to undertake their great 
Sicilian expedition. The town was afterwards taken by 
Agathocles, who destroyed nearly all its inhabitants; but 
after his death the survivors returned to their native place. 
Ruins of the ancient town still exist near Alcamo, On the 
west of Egesta there were hot mineral springs, called Aqttae 
Segestanae. Its port, which was at some distance from the 
town, bore the name of Emporium Segestanum. Panor- 
mu8 (llavopfAo^; Palermo)^ on the north coast, at the mouth 
of the river Orethus, was originally a Phoenician colony, 
but afterwards received its Greek name from its excellent 
harbour. The town was for a long time in the hands of the 
Carthaginians, who made it one of the chief stations of their 
fleet. In B. C. 254, it fell into the hands of the Eomans, 
who afterwards established colonists there. A little above 
Panormus was the mountain fortress of Hercte (Efpxr^; 
Monte PeUegrino), Hi met a (*Ifjipa ; Termini)^ at the mouth 
of the river Himera {Fiume Sal9o)j which formed the boun- 
dary between the Carthaginian and Greek dominions in 
Sicily. It was founded in B. C. 648 by the Chalcidians of 
Messana, but afterwards also received Dorian settlers, so 
that the dialect of the Himeraeans was a mixture of Ionic 
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and Doric. About B. C. 460, Himera, being threatened by 
the Carthaginians, placed itself under the protection of 
Phalaris of Agrigentum. At a later time, about B. C. 500, 
it was governed by a tyrant Terillus, who sought the assist- 
ance of Carthage against Theron of Agrigentum ; but the 
Carthaginians are said to have been completely defeated near 
Himera, in B. C. 480, on the same day on which the battle 
of Salamis was fought. But Himera did not recover its re- 
publican independence until B. C. 472. After this it became 
one of the most flourishing towns, and in B. C. 415 assisted 
the Athenians against Syracuse. Six years later it was 
taken and razed to the ground by the Carthaginians, who 
destroyed nearly all its inhabitants. The city was never re- 
built, but the Carthaginians founded a new town on the 
opposite bank of the river Himera, which, from its hot 
mineral springs, was called Thermae (©^p/xai), and in which 
the survivors of the Himeraeans were allowed to settle. 
This new town, which afterwards fell into the hands of the 
Romans, was greatly favored by them on account of its 
mineral springs. Himera was the native place of the poet 
Stesichorus, and Thermae of Agathocles, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. Oephaloedium (KscpaKoc^m ; Oefali), a little to 
the east of Himera, to whose territory it belonged. To the 
west of this town was Agathyrna ('Aya&upva; Agatha). 
More important places were: Tyndaris (Tuv6apfe; Tin- 
dare) \ between the rivers Timethus and Longanus, near a 
promontory of the same name ; it was founded in B. C. 396 
by the elder Dionysius, and soon became an important place. 
During the war of Octavianus against Sex. Pompeius, it 
was the headquarters of Agrippa. Afterwards the greater 
part of the town was destroyed by an inundation of the sea. 
Mylae (MuXat; Milazzo), on a promontory running far out 
into the sea, with a good harbour and a strong acropolis, 
was a colony of Messana to which it was always subject. 
In B. C. 86, Agrippa gained his final victory over Sex. 
Pompeius off Mylae. 

The towns of the interior of Sicily are of less importance 
in the history of the island ; the following, however, deserve 
to be noticed: Abacaenum ('A/Saxan/ov), between Messana 
and Tyndaris, an ancient town of the Siculi, of which ruins 
still exist near Tripi. Qenturipae (KsvTopiira; OentorhiX 
likewise a Siculian town, near the south-western foot of 
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mount Aetna, not far from the river Symaethus. It pos- 
sessed a most fertile territory about mount Aetna, and daring 
the Roman period became one of the most prosperous towns 
in Sicily, ilnna or Henna (''Ewa; Castro Giovanni)^ an 
ancient Siculian town, in a fertile plain in the central part 
of Sicily. The fertility of its territory made it one of the 
chief seats of the worship of Demeter or Ceres, who had a 
celebrated temple there. In the neighbourhood a cave was 
shown, through which Pluto was said to have carried off 
Persephone (Proserpine). During the second Punic war, 
Enna attempted to revolt, for which it was severely punished 
by the Romans, under whose dominion it gradually declined. 
Her hit a ('^Ep^ira), in the mountains to the north-east of 
Enna, was at one time a powerful place, but afterwards 
decayed. 

3. Sardinia (Sap^cj or s^fp^uv; Sardinia)^ opposite the 
coast of Latium and Campania, in a central position between 
Italy, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, and separated in the north 
from Corsica by a narrow channel called Fossa {Strada di 
S. Bonifacio), The ancients regarded it as the largest 
island of the Mediterranean, and recent surveys have shown 
that they were right. Its length from north to south is 
about 140 miles, and its breadth on an average 40. The 
eastern part of the island is traversed from north to south 
by a range of mountains called by the ancients Insani Mon- 
ies, probably on account of their wildness ; and from these 
mountains a number of small rivers descend towards the sea 
in all directions. This island has at all times been far less 
important than Sicily, for although it was very fertile, 
especially in the western and southern parts, its climate was 
unwholesome, and in summer even pestilential. The valleys 
and plains in later times produced great quantities of corn, 
which was exported to Rome and other parts of Italy. The 
ancients also inform us that there grew a poisonous plant 
(Sardoa herba), which caused those who tasted it to laugh, 
whence they explained the expression " Sardonic smile" 
(tfap&iviog or (fapSoviog yiXug) ; but no such plant is now known 
to exist, and the Sardonic smile is probably derived from 
(Ta/pw, I grin or sneer. Sardinia also produced wool and 
skins of a species of animals called muamoneSy whose skins 
were used by the inhabitants as clothes. We are further 
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informed that the island possessed mines of precious metals, 
especially silver, and numerous mineral springs. 

The original inhabitants of Sardinia, who never reached 
any high degree of civilisation, were in all probability Iberians 
in the south, and Ligurians in the north, but settlements on 
the coast were formed at an early period by the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, and Pelasgians. Greeks also are said to have 
established themselves in the island under lolaus, a son of 
Heracles, from whom the tribe of the lolai or Ilienses de- 
rived their name. But they were probably a Pelasgian tribe, 
and its name is still preserved in that of the town of Iliola 
on the west coast. In the historical period, all the inhabitants 
of the island were comprised under the general name of 
Sardi, and are described as a half savage people, given to 
plunder, rapine, and falsehood. The Greeks were acquainted 
with the island as early as the year B. C. 500, when Histiaeus 
of Miletus promised to subdue Sardinia for king Darius. 
The Carthaginians, who had established themselves on the 
coast, though they were unable to subdue the natives in the 
interior, remained in possession of it till shortly after the 
close of the first Punic war, when the Romans found a pre- 
text for driving the Carthaginians from the island, and made 
themselves masters of it. The natives of the interior, how- 
ever, resisted their new rulers, who had to contend against 
several insurrections, even as late as the time of the emperor 
Tiberius. The numerous and worthless slaves brought from 
Sardinia to Rome, after one of these insurrections, are said 
to have given rise to the proverbial expression ** Sardi 
venales." In the 5th century of our era, Sardinia fell into 
the harfds of the Vandals. 

4. The principal towns of Sardinia were: Oaralis or 
Car ale 8 \Oagliari\ near the head of a fine bay on the 
south coast, on a cape of the same name, was a Carthaginian 
colony, and under the dominion of the Romans, the capital 
of the island, being the usual residence of the Roman go- 
vernor or praetor. Sulci (Sulci), on the south-western part 
of the coast, was likewise founded by Carthaginians, and was 
a place of considerable commercial importance. 016 ia, in 
the north of the eastern coast, contained the only good har- 
bour on that side of the island, whence it was the usual land- 
ing place for persons coming from Italy. It was said to be 
a Greek settlement, and traced its origin to the Thospiadae, 
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in the mythical period of Greek history. Its site is pro- 
bably that of the modern Terra Nova. The north coast of 
the island contained the towns of Tibula (Porte Polio), and 
Turris Libysspnis ; and in the interior we have mention of 
the towns of Comas {CQmeto)j and Nora (iVwrn), an anciept 
Iberian place. 

5. Corsica (Kvpvog ; Oorgicd)^ on the north of Sardinia, is 
abont 150 miles in its greatest length, from north to south, 
and about 51 at its greatest breadth. It is a very moun- 
tainous island, mountains traversing it from north to south, 
and sending forth their ramifications to the west and east. 
The western half of the island was in ancient times almost 
entirely covered with forests, but the side facing Italy was 
more cultivated. The central mountain was called Mens 
Aureus {Monte d*oro\ and terminated in the south in the 
Promontorium Marinum {Capo di casa barbarica\ and in the 
north in the Promontorium Sacrum {Capo Cotbo). The chief 
productions of this island were wax and honey, but the latter 
had, like the honey of Sardinia, a bitter taste, which arose 
from the character of the plants from which it was gathered. 

The earliest inhabitants of Corsica were in all probability 
Iberians; but Ligurians, Tyrrhenian, Pelasgians, Cartha- 
ginians, and even Greeks, also settled in the island at an 
early period. The natives were a rude mountain race, living 
chiefly by the chase and plunder, and paying little attention 
to agriculture. The philosopher, Seneca, who, for a time, 
was banished to this island, furnishes us a description of its 
inhabitants, from which it appears that even in his time they 
had not made much progress in civilisation. The Cartha- 
ginians appear to have been masters of the greater part of 
Corsica, until it was taken possession of by the Romans in 
B. C. 238, the same year in which they seized Sardinia. In 
the time of Marius and Sulla the Romans established several 
colonies in Corsica. 

6. The chief towns of Corsica were: Alexia {'Akspiaor 
'AXoX/a), the capital, about the middle of the eastern coast, 
on the southern bank of the river Rhotanus {Tarignano), 
near its mouth. It was a colony founded by the Phocaeans 
in Asia Minor in B. C. 564 ; in the first Punic war it was 
plundered by the Romans, but Sulla made it a Roman colony. 
Its ruins are still seen at some distance from the sea, though 
in ancient times it was a sea-port. Mar i ana y likewise on 
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the eastern coast, was founded by C. Marius, from whom it 
derived ita name, probably on the site of the ancient Greek 
town of Nicaea. Ruins of Mariana still exist under their 
ancient name at the mouth of the Goh^ Akout 30 miles 
north of those of Aleria, and 15 miles south of the modem 
town of Bastia, 

7. Among the smaller islands about Italy, we shall first 
notice those in the Adriatic, where we meet in the north with 
the JElectrides insulae or Amber islands, at the mouth 
of the Po (or Eridanus), where Phaethon, according to some 
legends, had fallen down ; for poets often apply the name of 
Eridanus to the Po. The Ingulae Biomedeae^ a group 
of small islands off the north coast of Apulia, consisting ac- 
cording to some of five, and according to others of only two 
islands. They derived their name from the legend that Dio- 
medes had spent the last years of his life in the one of them 
called Trimetus [Tremit'i)^ which seems to have also borne 
the name of Diomedea. This island, which appears to have 
been inhabited, is known in history as the place in which 
Julia, the grand-daughter of Augustus, died in exile. An- 
other island of this group bore the name of Teutria. Ph a- 
ro8 (Lieiina), a small island at the entrance of the port of 
Brundusium. The OhoeradeSy a group of small islands, 
not far from the entrance to the port of Tarentum. The 
Homeric island of Ogygia^ the seat of Calypso, was identi- 
fied by some of the ancients, with a small island close to the 
Lacinian promontory in Bruttium. 

Along the western coast of Italy, the islands are more 
numerous and more important. The most northern is (7a- 
pr aria or Oaprdnia [Caprajd)^ between the northern ex- 
tremity of Corsica and the coast of Etruria ; it was inhabited 
only by goats, whence its name. Ilva, called by the Greeks 
Aethalia (AiSaX/a), and now JSlba, is situated opposite to 
Populonia, off the coast of Etruria, and was celebrated in 
antiquity for its iron ^ines. It had two good ports, the 
ArgouB Portus on the north, and the Portus Longus on the 
south coast. A little to the south-west of it was the small 
island of JPlanasia [Pianosa)^ said to have abounded in 
peacocks, to which Agrippa Postumus, the grandson of 
Augustus, was banished. Oglasa [Monte Ohristo)^ south- 
east of Planasia ; between these two islands there was a very 
email one called Formica. Iff ilium ^ off the promontory 
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of Cosa, on the coast of Etmria, is now called CHglio. To 
the south-west of this island we have Dianium^ called by 
the Greeks Artemisia^ and at present Oianuto. The Pon^ 
tiae Jn«tt Za^agronp of islands oflf the southern coast of 
LatiutD, which Thrived their name from Pontia {Ponzd)^ the 
central one of them ; this latter was taken from the Yolscians, 
in B. C. 323, by the Romans, and colonised by them. It 
was used by the Romans, like some others of the same group, 
as a place of banishment for state criminals. The other 
islands of this group were : Panddtaria ( Ventot%efie\ on the 
south-east of Pontia, is celebrated as the place of banishment 
of Julia, the dissolute daughter of Augustus, of her daughter 
Agrippina, the wife of Crermanicus, and of Octavia, the 
daughter of the emperor Claudius. The principal other 
islands of this group are: Palmaria {Paimaruola)^ and 
Sinonia. Pithecusay also called Aenaria or Jnarime 
(Ischi<i)y at the northern extremity of the bay of Cumae, is 
a Yulcanic island, under which the poets fabled Typhoeus to 
be buried. Between Pithecusa and the main-land was a 
somewhat smaller island, called Prochyta {Procida)j which 
was believed to have at one time been connected with the 
main-land or with Pithecusa. Oapreae {Capri)^ at the 
southern entrance of the bay of Oumae, off cape Minerva, 
is a rocky island about 9 miles in circumference ; two of its 
peaks rise between 1600 and 1700 feet above the sea. Ac* 
cording to tradition, it was at first inhabited by Teleboae, 
but afterwards belonged to the inhabitants of Neapolis, from 
whom it was obtained by Augustus. Here Tiberius spent 
the last years of his life in loathsome debauchery and cruelty, 
being accessible to none except the ministers of his lust. 
Ruins of some of the buildings, which he erected in the 
island, are still visible. The Sirenu%aej a little to the 
east of Oapreae, are three barren rocks which the Sirens 
were believed to have inhabited, and which are now called 
lAcoBOy S* Pietroj and Q-aletta. Leucosia (Piana)^ at the 
southern extremity of the bay of Paestum, is said to have 
derived its name from one of the Sirens. 

8. In the sea around Sicily, we have to notice in the north 
the group of seven islands, called Insulae Aeoliae^ Vul' 
caniae, or Lipareae (lApari ulands)^ which owed their 
name to the belief that Aeolus, the god of the winds, resided 
in one of them, probably Strongyle or Lipara, the largest 
19 
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ftmong them. The name Vtilcaniae (*V!(pm(fTiaSei) they re- 
ceived from their vulcanic nature. The most important 
among them was Lipara (Lipari), which contained a town of 
the Bame name, a colony of Cnidos in CaJk. Hiera ( Voir 
eano); Strongyle [Stromloli), in both of wmch burning vnl- 
canoes are said to have existed in tfie time of P. Mela; 
PhoenicQsa {Felieudi\ Ericusa {Alieudt)^ Euonymns {Pa- 
naria\ Didyme (Salina), Hicesia (Lisea Bianco), Basilidia 

• (Basilizzo), and Osteodes or Ustica ( Ustica). 

Off the west coast of Sicily, we have the group called the 
Aeffates Insulae or goat islands. They were three in number: 

• Aegnsa or Capraria (Famgnana), Phorbantia {Levanzo\ and 
' Hiera or Mantima (Mdretimo). In the year B. 0. 241, the 
' Romans gained a decisive victory over the Carthaginians, 

tt^iar these islands, and thereby brought the first Punicwar 
to a close. 

About 60 miles south of Sicily; we have the island of 

• Melita or Melite (Me'KiTri ; Malta,) whose greatest length is 

• a littie more than 17 miles, and the greatest breadth a little 

• more than 9. It was a very fertile and wealthy island, and 
was first colonised by Phoenicians, who U86d its excellent 
harbours as places of refuge on their distant voyages. 
Afterwards it passed into the hands of the Carthaginians, 

• who retained possession of it until the time of the second 

• Fiinio war, when it was taken by the Romans, sirid annexed 
, to the province of Sicily. But owing to its distance from 

the latter island, it was neglected, and appears to have be- 

• come one of the haunts of the pirates. Melita contained a 
, town of the same name, which had been founded by the 
< Carthaginians, and two celebrated temples, one of Juno, 

• near the town of Melita, and the other of Herculed, on the 
south-east coast. This island is celebrated in Sacred history 
from the shipwreck of St. Paul. The inhabitants manu- 
facttiried fine cloth, which^ like their honey, iras much valued 

' at Rome. The other islands of the same sea, such as (}aulos 
•(Q-ozsm), on the north-west of Melita, Cosyra (Pantalarea), 
and a few others, were small, barren, and uninhabited. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
-^ GALLIA TRANSALPINA. 

1. Gktllia (FaXarta or KeXrix^) or Ganl was bonnded in tho 
time of Augustus, on the east by the small river Varna 
( Var)j the Alps, as far as Mods Adula (St Q-othard), and 
the river Bhenus {Bhine\ which has its sources on mount 
Adula, from its origin to its mouth ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean and the Pyrenees {Pyrenaei montes^ and iii 
Greek IIupiivY]), and on the west and north-west by the At- 
lantic ocean. Ancient Gaul, therefore, included not only 
the modem France and Belgium, but also a part of HoUaaOi 
Germany on the west of the Bhine, a great portion of Swit- 
zerland, and of the kingdom of Sardinia. The greater part 
of Gaul consists of well-watered and fertile plains, and it is 
only in the south and east that it has any mountains. In 
the south-east, we have first the Alps with their ramifications; 
next the Jura {Jura), a chain beginning on the north-east 
of the Rhone, and running in a north-eastern direction be- 
tween the country of the Sequani and Helvetii, divides itself 
into two branches, the western one of which is connected 
with the range of ilfon8 Vosegus or Vogesus {Vo$ge9)f 
and still further north with the Mons or Silva Ar^ 
(2i««nna, which extends from the Rhine as far as the Scheld. 
The eastern branch of mount Jura turns towards the Bhenus 
and terminates in mount VocetiuSj between the Arula and 
the Bhenus. On the west of the Rhone, the Mon9 Ce-^ 
benna 01 Crebenna {Oevennea) runs almost parallel to the 
river, and where it approaches it nearest, it loses this general 
name and runs northwards under several special designations, 
being divided into three main branches. 

The only great river of Gaul that falls into the Mediter- 
ranean is the Rhodanu9 {Rhone)y the basin of which forms 
the south-east of Gaul between the Alps and the Cevennes, 
the watershed between the streams flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean and the Bhodanus and its tributaries. The sources 
of this river are not far from those of the Bhine on mount 

■ 

Adula, and after passing through the Lacus Lemanaus {lake 
of Creneva)y and receiving the gently flowing Arar {iSaone\ 
the rapid Isara {Iserre)^ and the Druentia {Durancej^ it 
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empties itself into the Mediterrean in two branches, into 
which it divides itself at no great distance from the sea, so 
as to form a Delta. In the south-west we have first the river 
Aturis or Aturus {Adour\ which has its sources in the 
Pyrenees, and empties itself into the bay of Biscay, near the 
western extremity of the Pyrenees. The Q^arumna {Ga- 
ronne) also has its sources in the Pyrenees, and after receiv- 
ing a large number of tributaries from the same mountains*, 
as well as from the east, such as the Duranius {Dordogne) 
and Tarnis {Taru\ empties itself into the bay of Biscay. 
The Li get or Ligeris {Loire)y the largest river of Gaul, 
has its origin in the northern extremity of Mens Gehenna, 
and flowing first in a northern and afterwards in a western 
direction, discharges itself into the Atlantic ; its chief tribu- 
taries are the Elaver {Allier) and Meduana {Mayenne). The 
Sequdna (Seine) has its sources in the country of the Man- 
dubii, that is, in mount Cote d'Or^ and after receiving the 
waters of the Matrona {Marne\ Isara (Oi%e^ in the middle 
ages its name was Oesia), and Axona {Ai%ne\ flows into the 
sea between Britain and Gaul. The So aid is (Scheld) has 
its sources in the country of the Veromandui, and discharges 
itself into the Fretum Gallicum or the British Channel. The 
Mob a (Maas or Meuse) has its sources in mount Vogesus, 
and falls into the Vahalis ( Waal), or left arm of the Rhenus, 
with which it flows into the German ocean. Its chief tribu- 
tary is the Sabis {Sambre). The Rhenus {Rhine) has its 
sources on mount Adula, and in its whole course down to its 
outlet into the German ocean, formed the eastern boundary 
of Gaul. At a point above its juncture with the Mosa, it 
divides itself into two main branches, the left one bearing 
the name of Vahalis, and the right one retaining that of 
Rhenus. The island which is thus formed and is again in- 
tersected by new branches of the same river, was called the 
Insula Batavorum, from its inhabitants, the Batavi. The 
chief tributary of the Rhine in Gaul, besides the Mosa, is 
the Mosella {Moselle)y which itself is fed by the Saragus 

{Soar). 

Gaul was, on the whole, an extremely fertile country, 
especially the part bordering upon the Mediterranean, the 
climate of which is almost as fine as that of Italy, and where 
Greek and Roman civilisation was introduced at a very early 
period; for Massilia, a colony of Phocaeans, had been a 
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flourishing commercial city long before any part of Gaol was 
conquered by the Romans. The northern portions of Gaul, 
which were not drawn into the current of southern civi- 
lisation, until they were conquered by Julius Csesar, abounded 
in com, cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs. Wine was not grown 
at that time in Gaul, but an intoxicating drink, prepared 
from barley or wheat, called zythum, was extensively used. 

2. Previous to its conquest by the Romans, Gaul was 
divided among a great number of independent tribes, which, 
though differing in language, manners, and institutions, may 
yet be traced to two or three great races. All the tribes be- 
tween the Pyrenees and the river Garumna are called by tha 
Romans Aquitani, and differed in language and appearance 
from the inhabitants of the other parts. They were in all 
probability Iberians, that is, of the same stock as the original 
inhabitants of Spain, of whom the Basque population on the 
French side of the Pyrenees are the modern represeutatives. 
But the Iberians did not occupy the whole of this territory^ 
for the Bituriges and Vivisci, near the mouth of the Garumna^ 
were of Gallic or Celtic origin. The country between the 
Garumna and the Sequana was inhabited by Celts, pr as the 
Romans called them, Gauls ; that is, a branch of the same 
stock as the Gauls in the north of Italy. The district of 
Gaul inhabited by these Celts extended eastward as far afl 
the river Rhine, and included the Sequani and Helvetii. 
All the tribes between the Sequana and Matrona in thQ. 
south, and the Rhine in the north, bore the common appel- 
lation of Belgae, and Caesar was told, that most of them 
were of German origin, German tribes having come across 
the Rhine and expelled the Celtic population. But the 
Belgae proper, if we separate the German intruders, were 
no doubt Kymri, that is, Celts of the same branch as the 
Belgae in Britain, whose modern representatives are the. 
Welsh. Hence, with the exception of Aquitania and a few 
districts on the left bank of the Rhine, which were occupied 
by German tribes, the whole of Gaul was inhabited by people, 
of the Celtic stock. To these nations must be added the 
Greeks, who established themselves about B. C. 600 at Mas- 
silia (Maraeilles), in the country of the Segobrigae ; Massilia 
itself founded several colonies along the coasts of Liguria, 
Gaul, and Spain, and by its commerce with the interior of 
Gaul made its inhabitants acquainted with Greek civilisation, 

' 19* 
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BO that in Cesar's time the Greek alphabet seems to have 
been known in most parts of Gaul. Between Massilia and 
Bome there existed a close friendship and alliance from early 
times, and the former had often occasion to avail herself of 
the aid of Bome against the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was in consequence of one of these expeditions to protect 
Massilia, that C. Sextius Calvinus, in B. C. 122, converted 
his camp, a few miles north of Massilia, into a town, which 
was called Aquae Sextiae, from its hot springs, and that the 
Bomans first gained a permanent footing in Gaul. 

From this time forward the Bomans extended their con* 
quests : in the year B. C. 121, the Allobroges, between the 
xthodanus, the Isara, and the Alps, were defeated by Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, and in the same year, another Roman 
general gained a great victory over the united forces of the 
Allobroges and the Arverni, who dwelt about the western 
ramifications of mount Cevenna. The south of Gaul was 
then made a Boman province, and in B. C. 118 Narbo Mar- 
tins {Narbanne) was founded, and became the chief city of 
the province, which word still survives in the name Provence. 
The rest of Gttul was afterwards conquered by Julius Caesar 
during his proconsulship, from B. G. 58 to 50. 

Augustus divided Gaul into four provinces ; 1. Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, formerly called simply Provincia Bomana ; 2. Aqui- 
tania or Gallia Aquitanica ; 3. Gallia Lugdunensis ; 4. Gallia 
Belgica. Some time afterwards, however, the western border 
of the Bhine, so far as it had been occupied by German 
tribes, received the name of Germania, and was divided into 
Germania Prima and Secunda, or Germania Superior and 
Inferior. At a still later period the divisions of Gaul were 
so much increased, that at length their number amounted to 
17. In the reign of the emperor Claudius, a formidable in- 
surrection broke out in Gaul, but after this was suppressed, 
the language and manners of the Bomans became so firmly 
established, and so deeply rooted in Gaul, as to justify the 
assertion, that, of all the Boman provinces, Gaul was the 
most thoroughly Bomanised. Several of its cities became 
famous seats of learning, and the Latin poets and rhetoricians 
who were natives of Gaul, occupy a prominent position in 
Boman literature, during the later period of the empire. In 
the course of the last century of the Boman empire, the 
Visigoths established themselves in the south-west of Gaul, 
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and the northern parts became subject to the Frankish king, 
Clovis, in A. D. 496. 

We shall, in our description of GanI, adopt the divisions 
made by Augustus, though we most premise that they were 
made without any regard to the ethnographical cUvision 
adopted by Julius Cdesar. 

3. Gallia Narbonensis derived its name from its capital, 
Narto Martius, and comprised the country which had pre- 
viously constituted the Roman province of Gaul ; it extended 
from the river Varus ( Var) in the east to Portus Veneris at 
the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees ; in the east it was 
bounded by the Alps and Italy, in the north by the Rho- 
danus, so long as its course is westward, and in the west by 
Aquitania, from which it was separated by Mons Cevenna* 
In the south it is washed by the Mediterranean. The chief 
tribe in this part of Gaul were the Volcae^ extending from 
the Rhodanus almost to the Pyrenees, but they were divided 
into two branches, the Tectosages and the Arecomici. Their 
country contained the following important towns: Ne^ 
mausus {Nisme9)j on the road from Italy to Spain, was 
originally a Celtic or Gallic town, but was colonised by the 
Romans, under whom it became one of the most important 
cities of the province. The family of the Antonines came 
from Nemausus. The town is not often mentioned by ancient 
authors, but its importance and splendour are attested by 
the beautiful and numerous remains of antiquity, some of 
which are more perfect than any others north of the Alps. 
Among them we may notice the amphitheatre, a temple in 
the Corinthian style, now called the maison carrie^ and a 
splendid aqueduct consisting of three rows of arches, one 
above the other, so as to reach the height of 180 feet. This 
aqueduct is now called the Pont du gard. Agatha (Agde)^ 
on the coast, at tlye mouth of the Arauris {Srault). Nat bo 
{Narbonne), near the nlbuth of the river Atax (Aude)^ was 
connected with the sea by a canal of 12 miles in length. It 
was an ancient Gallic place, until in B. C. 118 it was made 
a Roman colony by the consul C. Martius. Julius CsBsar 
afterwards established there one of his veteran legions. The 
town was handsome and large, and of great commercial im- 
portance; the Roman governors of the province generally 
resided there. Vestiges of the ancient canal still exist, but 
Narbonne itself has scarcely any remains of antiquity. 
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Baeterrae {Beziers\ on the Obris, a little to the north-ea&t 
of Narbo. Oarcdso ( Carca88onne)j on the Atax. To losa 
( Toulou8e\ a celebrated commercial town on the eastern bank 
of the Garumna, was the capital of the Tectosages. It was 
made a Boman colony under the name of Palladia. The 
town contained a celebrated temple, in which part of the 
spoil taken bj Brennus at Delphi was said to be preserved. 
In B. C. 106, both the town and the temple were destroyed 
by Servilius Caepio ; and the misfortunes which afterwards 
befell him, being regarded as a punishment from heaven, 
gave rise to the proverb aurum Tolosanum haheL The 
modern Toulouse contains the remains of a small amphi- 
theatre, and a few other ancient buildings. 

Another tribe in Gallia Narbonensis were the Salluvii^ 
Salyes or Salyiy who occupied the coast country from the 
Bhodanus to the Varus, and were subdivided into several 
smaller tribes. The principal towns in their territory were 
AreldtBy Areldtum^ or Arelas (Aries), at the head of the 
Delta of the Bhodanus, on its left bank. It was a Roman 
colony founded by soldiers, and is first mentioned by Caesar, 
but undor the empire it became a most flourishing city. 
Constantino the Great built a suburb on the opposite side of 
the river, and connected it with the city by a bridge. Aries 
still possesses many remains of antiquity, such as an obelisk 
of granite, ruins of an amphitheatre, a theatre, an aqueduct, 
a pal^e of Constantine, and an extensive Boman burying 
ground. Aquae Sextiae {Aix\ the first Boman colony 
in Gaul, was founded in B. C. 122 by C. Sextius Calvinus, 
the spot having been chosen on account of its hot mineral 
springs, for which the place was long celebrated, but which, 
in the time of Augustus, lost much of their efficacy. Near 
Aquae Sextiae, the Teutones were defeated by C. Marius in 
B.C. 102. Masailia (MaCtfaXta ; Marseilles), a colony of 
the Greejks of Phocaea in Asia Minor, founded about B. C. 
600 ; it was situated on a promontory, «rhich was connected 
with the main-land by a narrow isthmus. It had an excellent 
harbour, called Lacydon, with a very narrow entrance ; before 
this entrance was a small island with good anchorage. The 
town, possessing a large territory, extended its dominion 
among the neighbouring tribes, and was afterwards enabled 
to plant several colonies on the coasts of Gaul and Spain, 
such as Nicaea {Nizza)^ Antipolis {Antibes), Olbia {Eaube)^ 
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Agatha {Agde\ Emporiae (Ampurtcui), Rhoda {Ro8a9\ 
Dianium {JDenia)^ Cabellio {CavaiUon), and others. The 
wealth and power of the Massilians soon excited the envy 
of the Carthaginians, who, however, were unsuccessful in 
their attempts to crush the Greeks. Massilia was connected 
with Rome from early times by friendship and alliance, which 
were always faithfully adhered to, so that when the south of 
Gaul became a Roman province, Massilia remained an inde- 
pendent state. The government was aristocratic, and in the 
hands of a senate of 600, three of whom were intrusted with 
the executive. For a long time Massilia was one of the 
most important commercial cities in the ancient world, and 
its influence upon the civilisation of Gaul was very great. 
During the civil war between Caesar and Pompey, it sided 
with the latter, but after a long siege it was obliged to sur* 
render to Csesar. On that occasion Massilia lost its fleet, 
which was a severe blow to its power. Under the empire it 
was one of the great seats of learning, and many young 
Romans went thither for the purpose of completing their 
studies. Marseilles, though occupying the site of the ancient 
city, contains scarcely any remains of antiquity. Telo 
Martins (Toulon), east of Massilia, on the coast, did not 
become a place of importance until the downfall of the 
western empire. Forum Julii (Frejus), likewise on the 
coast, to the north-east of Telo Martins, was a Roman colony 
founded in B. C. 44, by Julius Caesar, on the river Argenteus* 
The town had a good harbour, and was the station of a part 
of the imperial fleet. There are still many remains of an- 
tiquity at Frejus, which was the birth-place of Agricola, the 
father-in-law of Tacitus, the historian. Antipolis {AntU 
be8)y east of Forum Julii, was a colony of Massilia ; the 
muria, or salt pickle made of fish, by the people of Antipolis, 
was very celebrated. Nicaea [Nizza, Nice), a little to the 
east of the river Varus, was likewise a colony of Massilia, 
to which it belonged, though it was properly beyond the 
boundaries of the province of Gaul. The Christian religion 
gained a firm footing in this place at an early period. 

A third tribe in this part of Gaul were the Vocontii; 
they occupied the country to the north of the Salluvii, from 
whom they were separated by the river Druentia (Durance), 
and extended northward as far as the Isara, or the country 
of the Allobroges. They were allied with Rome, and not 
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subject to the Roman governors of the province. The Vo- 
contii, however, were not the only tribe inhabiting that 
country, but along with them some other minor tribes also 
are mentioned. The chief towns of the Vocontii were: 
Avenio {Avignon)^ on the left bank of the Rhodanus, at 
the point where the Druentia empties itself into it, was not 
a place of much note in antiquity. Arau8io {Orange)^ 
north of the former, likewise on the banks of the Rhodanus, 
on the road from Arelate to Vienna ; the modern town still 
contains remains of a Roman amphitheatre, aquedact, circus, 
triumphal arch, &c. Valentia {Valence)^ near the con- 
fluence of the Isara and the Rhodanus, was a Roman colony. 
Oularoy afterwards Grratianopolis {Grenoble), on the 
Isara, received its later name from the emperor Gratian. 
JSbrodunum (Umbrun), on the Druentia, in the Gottian 
Alps. Va8io{ yaison), between the Rhodanus and Druentia, 
was a place of considerable importance. 

The fourth and last great tribe of Gkillia Narbonensis, 
-were the AllobrogeSy a powerful Gallic people, who car- 
ried on war with the Romans, before they finally submitted. 
Their country was surrounded in the north and west by the 
Rhodanus, and in the south by the Isara. In the north-east 
they extended as far as lake Lemannus, and in the west they 
seem to have occupied even a portion of the right bank of 
the Rhodanus. Their capital was Vienna { Vienne), on the 
left bank of the Rhodanus, which subsequently became a 
Roman colony, and a wealthy and prosperous town, where 
literature and art were much cultivated. Daring the im- 
perial period, it became the capital of a distinct province 
called Vienaensis. The modern town of Vienne still con- 
tains many remains of antiquity, especially a temple com- 
moaly called the temple of Augustus. Q-eneva or Qe^ 
nava {Q-eneva), at the point where the Rhodanus issues 
from lake Lemannus {lake of Q-eneva). The two banks of 
the river were connected by means of a bridge. Near this 
town Caesar constructed a wall extending from the lake to 
mount Jura, to prevent the Helvetii making inroads into 
western Gaul. 

4. Gkdlia Aquitanica, before the time of Augustus, ex- 
tended from the Pyrenees as far as the Garumna, but Au- 
gustas made the Liger the frontier in the north, so that it 
was now bounded in the south by the Pyrenees, in the east 
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by Gallia Narbonensis and Lugdtinensia, and in the west by 
the Atlantic. The original Aquitanians between the Pyre- 
nees and the Garumna differed from the Celts in language, 
customs, and personal appearance, and were, as has been 
already observed, Iberians ; but the inhabitants of the coun- 
try between the Garumna and the Liger (they are said to. 
have consisted of 14 tribes) were genuine Gauls or Celts. 
The country, with the exception of the south and south-east, 
was level, but was, nevertheless, not very fertile ; it abounded, 
however, in mineral springs, and produced some gold, iron, 
and other metals. The tribes inhabiting Aquitania were 
numerous, but many of them were small and insignificant. 
The following are the more important among them. 1. The 
Tarbelliy in the south-west, about the river Aturis, with 
the town of Aquae Tarhellicae {d'Ags or Dax) on the Aturis, 
which was celebrated for its mineral springs. Lugdunum, 
surnamed Oonvenarum (St, Bertrand), was a town in the 
territory of the Convenae, near the sources of the Garumna, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. 2. The Bituriges, about the 
month of the Garumna, were divided into the Vibisci and 
Cttbi, and were in all probability a Celtic tribe. The chief 
towns of the Bituriges Vivisci were : Noviomagus (Oastelnan 
de Midoc\ not far from the left bank of the Garutnna, a 
little below the point where it is joined by the Duronius ; 
Burdigala {Bordeaux)^ on the left bank of the Garumna, 
a little to the south-east of Noviomagus, was the capital of 
the Bituriges Vivisci, and a place of great commercial im- 
portance. At a later period, it was one of the chief seats 
of learning in Gaul, and the poet Ausonius was a native of 
Burdigala. The Bituriges Cubi occupied an extensive terri- 
tory, more towards the centre of Gaul. Their capital was 
Avaricum [Bourges) on the A vera (JEvre), a tributary of 
the Liger ; it was a strong and well fortified town, in a most 
fertile district. It was beautifully situated, and had' about 
40,000 inhabitants, all of whom, with the exception of 800, 
were put to the sword, when Caesar, after a severe siege, 
took the town. Other towns were Noviodunum {Nouan\ oli 
the Liger, a little to the south-east of Avaricum ; and Ar- 
gentomagus {Afgenton), on the south-west of Avaricum. 
S. The Arverniy on the north-east of mount Cevenna, ih 
the modern province of Auvergne, were in the earliest times 
one of the most powerful people in the south of Gaul. They 
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were defeated by the Romans in B. G. 121, but were sliU a 
powerful tribe at the time when Ca&sar was in Ganl. Their 
capital was NemoBBUB^ also called AuguBtonemetum^ on the 
river Elaver (Allier) ; its citadel was called in the middle 
ages Claras Mens, whence Clermont^ the modern name of 
the town. Another important town was aergovia, of un- 
certain site on a lofty hill not far from the river Elaver, and 
probably in the neighbourhood of Nemossu8« It was the 
birth-place of the noble Gallic chief Yercingetorix, and was 
vigorously besieged by Caesar, who, however, was unable to 
take it. 4. The SantoneBy on the coast, north of the 
Garumna, remained a free people even under the Bomans. 
Their chief town was Mediolanum (SainteB), on the river 
Carantanus (Charante\ where splendid remains of a Roman 
aqueduct are still seen. Other towns were Blavia or Blavium 
{Blaye\ on the Garumna, and Iculisma {Angouleme\ on the 
Carantanus. 4. The PictoneB^ on the coast, to the north 
of .the Santones, between the Liger and the Carantanus, 
were a very powerful people; their principal towns were 
Corbilo, near the mouth of the Liger, which is generally 
identified with the modern Qoeron; and Limonum, also 
called Petavium {PoitierB\ in the eastern part of the terri- 
tory of the Pictones, which was chosen by the emperor 
Gratian as his residence. Other less important tribes in 
Aquitania were : 6. the Lemovices, between the Pictones and 
the Bituriges Cubi ; 7. the Ruteni ; and 8, the Cadurci, in 
the south of the Arverni. 

5. Grallia Lugdunensis derived its name from Lugdunum, 
a Roman colony, which was founded at the confluence of the 
Arar (8aone) and the Rhodanus, after the death of Julius 
Csesar, and was, of course, a much less extensive country 
than the Gallia Celtica of Caesar. Its boundaries, as fixed 
by Augustus, were in the west the Atlantic, in the north the 
Sequana {Seine) and Matrona {Mar7ie\ in the east the Arar, 
and in the south the Liger, and a portion of the Rhodanus. 
The most important tribes in this paft of Gaul which were 
all purely Celtic, are : 1. The NanneteB on the west coast, 
on the north of the Liger. Their chief towns were Por- 
tunamnetum, also called Civitas Nannetica {NanteB\ at the 
mouth of the Liger ; and Brivates {Brivain)^ a port town, a 
little to the north of the preceding place. 2. The Veneti 
likewise occupied a coast district in the north-west of the 
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Nannetes; they were a brave and most enterprising people, 

and used to sail to Britain, being the most skilful sailors in 

all Oad. Their towns belonged to those called by Caesar 

'^civitates Armoricae," that is, maritime cities. The prin* 

cipal (me amon^i^ these towns was Dariorigon or Givitas V ene* 

toTum {Vannes\ with the port Yindana {F Orient). 8. The 

Oiismiiy north-west of the Yeneti, with their towns of 

Oesocriyate or Gesobrivate {Brest)^ on the coast, and Yor- 

gamQin {Oarhaix), south of the former. 4. The Unelliy on 

the coast, opposite the Channel Islands, with their town of 

Crociatonum {Carentan). 5. The Lexovii^ to the west of 

the mouth of the Seqnana, with their capital of Noyiomagus 

(Lisieux). 6. The Caletes or Caleti^ on the coast, north 

of the Seqnana, with their capital of Juliobona {Lilebon\ 

near the month of the Sequana. In the interior of the conn* 

try we have : 7. The Andecdviy north of the Liger and 

east of the Nannetes, with their capital of Juliomagus (^n- 

geri), 8. The TuroneSy east of the former, on both sides 

of the Liger, with their capital of Caesarodunum {Touts)^ 

on the southern bank of the Liger. 9. T\ieAulerciy north 

of the two preceding tribes, were divided into several smaller 

<me8, of which the Eburovices were the most distinguished. 

These latter appear to have been a branch of the Cenomani, 

who established themselves in Italy. The chief towns of the 

Aalerci were Noviodunum (Jubleins\ the capital of the 

Biablintes ; Yindinum {le-Man%) ; Mediolanum {Evreux\ and 

DurocaBsium {Dreux). 10. The Veloeasses^ near the 

mouth of the Sequana, and south of the Caletes, with their 

chief town of Ratomagus {R(men) on the Sequana. 11. The 

Pari 811, about the Sequana; their chief place was Lutetia 

or Lutetia Parisiorum (Paris), a small town on an island in 

the Sequana, which was connected with the banks by means 

of two wooden bridges. During the Romaii period, it does 

not appear ever to have been a place of any consequence, 

although, in A. D. 360, Julian was proclaimed emperor there. 

12. The OarnuteSj a powerful tribe between the Lig^ and 

Sequana, extending even south of the Liger as far as the 

territory of the Bituriges Cubi. Their chief towns were 

Genabum, afterwards called Givitas Aurelianorum, whence 

its modern name Orleans. It was situated on the northern 

bank of the Liger, and was plundered and burnt by Julius 

Caesar. Autricom ICAartres)^ nortl^ of G«iabnm, w tb^ 

20 
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river Eure. 13. The Senones^ east of the Carnutes, and 
likewise on both sides of the Sequana, were a powerful 
people. The Senones, who, about B. C. 400, crossed the 
Alps and settled in Italy, were no doubt a branch of this 
tribe. The principal towns were Agendicum or Senones 
{Sen8\ Melodunum (Melun) on the Sequana, Vellaunodunnm, 
on the road from Agendicum to Genabum, near the modern 
Montargis; and Autesiod5rum {Auxerre). 14. TheJCrieaf- 
$e8, on the east of the Senones, whose chief town Augusto- 
bona was afterwards called Tricassae, whence the modem 
name Troyes. 15. The Mandubii, in modern Burgundy, 
with their ancient town Alesia [Auxois), on a high hill, said 
to have been built by Hercules. It was surrounded by two 
small rivers, the Lutosa {Oze) and Osera (Ozerain) ; Csesar 
besieged the place in B. 0. 52, and took and destroyed it, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt. 16. The Aedui, one of the 
most powerful tribes in all Gaul, dwelt between the liger 
and Arar, extending southward as far as Lugdunum. They 
were the first among the Gallic tribes to form an alliance 
with the Romans, who called them " brothers and relations," 
In B. C. 58, when Ga&sar arrived in Gaul, they were subject 
to Ariovistus, a German chief, but OsBsar freed them from 
the foreign yoke. In B. C. 52, however, they joined the in- 
surrection of Yercingetorix against the Romans. When the 
revolt was quelled, they were treated leniently by the Ro- 
mans. Their chief towns were : Bibracte, afterwards called 
Augustodunum, whence its modern name Autun; in its 
neighbourhood Caesar defeated the Helvetii, who, under 
Divico, invaded Gaul. Cabillonum {Chalons)^ on the Arar, 
was a place of some commercial importance in the time of 
Caesar. Noviodunum [Nevers), on the Liger, at the point 
where it is joined by the Niveris, from wUch it was after- 
wards called Nevirnum, whence its modern name. 17. The 
Boil J on the west of the Liger, which separated them from 
the Aedui, were a widely scattered Celtic race, branches of 
which dwelt in the east of Germany {Bohemia), and in the 
north of Italy. Caesar, after defeating the Helvetii, in B. C. 
58, allowed the Boii to dwell among the Aedui. 18. The 
Segusianij the most southern tribe in Gallia Lugdunensis ; 
their territory was bounded in the east by the Rhodanus, in 
the north by the Aedui, in the west by the Arverni, and in 
the south by the Allobroges. In the time of Caesur, the 
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Aedui exercised a kind of snpremaoj over the other tribes. 
Their chief town Lugdunum (Lyon)^ at the confluence of 
the Arar and the Bhodanus, was the capital of, and gave 
the name to, the whole province. It is said to have been 
founded by fugitives from Vienna, but in B. C. 43 it was 
made a Roman colony, and under Augustus became the resi- 
dence of the Roman governor, and the capital of the pro- 
vince. Its favorable situation on two navigable rivers soon 
made it one of the most wealthy and populous towns in GauL 
In the reign of Nero, it was destroyed by fire, but was. re- 
built and continued to be a place of great importance until 
A. D. 197, when it was destroyed by the soldiers of Sep- 
timius Severus. From this blow it did not recover, and was 
more and more eclipsed by the neighbouring city of Vienna. 
Remains of a vast aqueduct extending over many miles still 
exist. In the history of the Christian church, Lugdunum is 
remarkable as the seat of bishop Irenaeus, and on account 
of the persecutions of the Christians during the 2d and 3d 
centuries. Rhodumna {Roane) on the Liger; and Forum 
Segusianorum {Feurs), likewise on the Liger. 

6. Gallia Belg^ca. This province, of which the country 
of the Belgae in Caesar was only a portion, was the largest 
of the four provinces into which Gaul was divided. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement of Augustus, it comprised, besides 
the Belgae of Caesar, who were surrounded by the Rhine, 
the British Channel, the Sequana and Matrona, also the 
country south of the Matrona and mount Vogesus, viz., the 
territories of the Lingones, Sequani, and Helvetii. The 
vicinity of the Germans rendered the presence of Roman 
armies necessary in these parts, but some German tribes 
were removed by the Romans from their native country, and 
received settlements on the western bank of the Rhine. 
Hence it gradually became customary to apply the names 
Germania Superior and Inferior (or Prima and Secunda) to 
the districts on the left bank of the Rhine, though they were 
not constituted as a separate province. It has already been 
observed that the Belgae proper were in all probability 
Kymri, a branch of the great Celtic race, though Caesar 
considered them to be a mixture of Germans and natives of 
the country. The northern and western parts of the pro- 
vince of Belgica are flat and marshy, but the southern and 
eastern portions are mountainous and rich in forests. 
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The most important tribes of this province irere : 1. The 
Sequaniy a powerful Celtic nation, separated from ihe 
Helyetii by mount Jura, from the Aedui by the Arar, and 
from Gallia Narbonensis by the Rhodanns. Their name was 
derived from the river Scquana, whose sources were in thetr 
territory, t^iough the country of the Sequani was mainly 
watered by the Arar and Dubis [Doubs). In a later dirision 
of Gaul, the country of the Sequani was made a separate 
province under the niune of Maxima Sequanorum. Their 
chief town was Yesontio (Be8an$on)y on the Dubis, which 
surrounded nearly the whole place. Under the Romans it 
was an important town, and still possesses very interesting 
remains of an aqueduct, a triumphal arch, and other build- 
ings. 2. The Melvetiiy likewise a Celtic people, occupving 
the country between mount Jura, the Lacus Lemannus {lake 
of Geneva)^ the Rhodanus, and the Rhenus {Rhine)^ as far 
as the Lacus Brigantinus {lake of ConHance) ; their country 
forms the western part of what is now called Switzerland, 
and was divided into four pagi or cantons ; but we know the 
names of only two, the ligurinus and Urbigenus or Yerbi- 
genus. The Helvetii are first mentioned in the war with the 
Cimbri, when the Tigurini and other Helvetii joined the 
enemies of Rome ; but they escaped in safety, and after the 
defeat of the Cimbri and Teutones, returned to their own 
country. At the time when Caesar arrived in Gaul, they 
burnt down 12 towns and 400 rillages in their own country, 
on the adrice of Orgetorix, and emigrated to seek a new 
home for themselves in other parts of Gaul. But Casar 
defeated and compelled them to return to their own devas- 
tated country. After this time, the Romans built several 
new towns and fortresses in the country of the Helvetii, who, 
in the course of a short period, adopted the language and 
institutions of their conquerors. In the later division of 
Gaul, the country of the Helvetii formed part of the pro- 
vince Maxima Sequanorum. The chief towns of the Hel- 
vetii were : Noriodunum {Nion), on the north bank of the 
Lacus Lemannus, was made a Roman colony by Caesar, in 
B. C. 45, under the name of Colonia Equestris ; Lacus 
Lausonius {Lausanne)^ on the same bank of the lake ; Urba 
(Orbe)y Eburodunum {Yverdun) ; Viviscum {Vevay), on the 
Lacus Lemannus ; Aventicum (Avenekea)^ the principal town 
of the Helvetii, was al'terwards made a Roman colony; 
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ancient remains may still be seen near Avenges ; Salodnrnm 
{Solothum\ on the river Arula(JLar) ; Yindonissa { WindisK)^ 
in the modern Canton of Berne ; and Foram Tiberii near 
the Lacus Brigantinus. 3. The Rauraci^ north of the 
Helvetii^ on the left bank of the Rhine. In their emigration 
in B. C. 68, the Helvetii were joined by 23,000 Bauraci, 
from which it would appear that they were a populous tribe. 
Their chief towns were Augusta Banracorum {Aug%t near 
Bdle\ which was founded by Augustus, and Basilia {Basel 
or Bdle). 4. The Lingones^ on the north-west of the 
Sequani, extending from mount Yogesua to the sources of 
the Mosa and Matrona, and to the territory of the Treviri. 
They received the Boman franchise in the reign of the 
emperor Otho ; a branch of them had at an early time 
established itself in northern Italy. Their chief town was 
Andematum, also called Givitas Lingonum or Lingones, 
whence its modem name Langre9. 5. The Remi^ on both 
sides of the Axona (Ai9ne\ between the Mosa and Matrona. 
When the Belgae made war upon Caesar, the Bemi entered 
into an alliance with him, in consequence of which they were 
afterwards much favoured by the Bomans. Their principal 
towns were Durocortorum, afterwards called Bemi (RheitM), 
which was the residence of the Boman governors of the pro- 
vince ; and Bibrax {Bikvre), a small fortress on the north of 
the Axona. 6. The Suessiones or Suessones, on the 
west of the Bemi, between the Axona and Matrona, one of 
the bravest tribes in Gaul ; their king Divitiacus who was 
regarded as the most powerful chief, extended his authority 
even to Britain. The Suessiones possessed 12 towns, of 
which Noviodunum, afterwards Augusta Suessonum (Sots- 
sans), on the Axona, was the capital. 7. The Vera- 
mandui^ in the country about the sources of the Isara, to 
the north-west of the B.emi, with the towns of Augusta 
Yeromanduorum (aS^. Quentin) and Noviomagus {Noyon). 
8. The Bellovaciy between the Sequana and Isara, but 
occupying both banks of the latter river; they were the 
most powerful among the Belgic tribes, and could bring into 
the field an army of 100,000 men ; but Caesar subdued them 
with the other Belgae. Their chief towns wereCaesaro- 
magus (Beauvais) and Bratuspantium (Breteuil), 9. The 
Ambianiy to the north of the Bellovaci and the river 
Samara {iSomme}, with the town of Samarobriva on the Sa- 
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iBftra, afterwards called Ambiani, whence the modern name 
of Amien8. 10. The Atrebates^ in the district now called 
Artois, were a powerful tribe, maintaining in O^esar's time 
an army of 15,000 men. A portion of them had crossed 
over into Britain, where they occupied the upper valley of 
the Thames. Their capital was Nemetocenna or Nemetacum 
{Arra$). 11. The Mortnij in the extreme north-west, on 
the coast of the British Channel, which is, hence, sometimes 
called Fretum Morinomm or Morinum. Their country was 
covered with wood and marshes, and contained the port of 
ItiuB, from which Caesar sailed across to Britain, and which 
18 probably the modern Wissant or Witsand. The chief 
town of the Morini was Oesoriacum, which was afterwards 
called Bononia, whence the modern Boulogne, the usual port 
from which the Romans sailed to Britain. 12. The Ne rvii, 
south-east of the Menapii, about the Soaldis {Seheld) ; part 
of their country was covered by the Arduenna forest. They 
consisted of a number of smaller tribes, all of whom were 
conquered by Caesar, who cut to pieces almost the entire 
nation of the Nervii. No towns are mentioned in their coun- 
try until later times, when we hear of Bagacum {Bavay\ 
Turnacum {Tournay\ and Camaracum {Gambray). 13. The 
Aduatici^ on the east of the Nervii, between the Scaldis 
and the Mesa, were believed to be a German tribe, and a 
remnant of the Cimbri and Teutones. They seem to be 
either the same as the later Tnngri, or at least to have formed 
a part of them. Their chief town Aduatica or Aduaticum, 
was afterwards called Tungri, whence the modern Tongern. 
14. The Batavty seem to have been a German tribe, and 
Cffisar treats them as such; under Augustus they were 
obliged to ally themselves with the Romans, and under Ves- 
pasian they revolted and obtained peace on favorable terms. 
They dwelt in the large island formed by the Yahalis, Mosa, 
Bhenus, and the Ocean, the Insula Batavorum. Their prin- 
cipal towns were Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden), Trajectus 
ad Bhenum, afterwards Ultrajectum, whence its modern 
name Utrecht; and Batavodurum, afterwards Noviomagus, 
whence the modern Nimwegen. 15. The Q-ugerniyOn the 
south-east of the Batavi, with the towns of Vetera Oastra, 
near the modern Xanten; Asciburgium [Asburg), and 
Colonia Trajana or Castra Alpia {Ketten). 16. The Ubity 
a German tribe which had originally dwelt on the east of the 
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Bliine, but was transplanted, in B. C. 37, by Agrippa to the 
western bank, where Colonia Agrippina (Coeln or Cologne) 
became their chief town, from which they are sometiniet 
ealled Agrippenses. The town of Bonna (Bonn) likewise 
belonged to them. 17. The Treviriy a very powerfiil 
people, who were behind the rest of Gaul in civilisation, bat 
had excellent cavalry. They dwelt between the npper part 
of the Mosa and the Mosella, and were always hostile to the 
Bomans. Their chief town was Augusta Trevirorum {Trier 
or Treve%\ on the right bank of the Mosella; during the 
later period of the empire, it was one of the most flourishing 
cities in Gaul, for in the new division of the empire it was 
made the capital of Belgica Prima, and after the time of 
Diocletian, it was generally the residence of the Gassar, whe 
was intrusted with the government of Britain, Gaul and 
Spain. Treve9 still contains many interesting remains of 
antiquity, such as the Porta Nigra, remains of an amphi* 
theatre, of a palace of Constantine, and other less important 
buildings. About 6 miles from Treves, in the village of 
Igel, there exists a beautiful Roman obelisk of about 70 feet 
in height, and with figures in relief of tolerable beauty. 
Gonfluentes {Coblem\ at the juncture of the Mosella with 
the Bhine, likewise belonged to the Treviri. 18. The Me- 
diomatrictj south of the Treviri, about the Mosella and 
Saravus (Saar) ; they had originally extended eastward a0 
far as the Bhine, but had been driven from the banks of the 
river by the Nemetes, Yangiones, and other German tribeSb 
Their chief town Divodurum» afterwards Mediomatrid and 
Meltis, whence its modern name Metz, was situated on the 
Mosella. 19. The Vangiones, a German tribe on both 
sides of the upper Bhine, having displaced the Mediomatriei 
on the left bank. Their chief towns were Moguntiacum 
{Mainz or Mayence\ originally a Geltic place, afterwards 
became the capital of Germania Superior and a flourishing 
city ; in and about the modern city of Mainz, many interest- 
ing Boman antiquities are found. Borbetomagus, also called 
Augusta or Givitas Y angionum ( Worms). 29. The Sfemetesj 
south of the Yangiones, with their c&pital Noviomagus, after- 
wards Nemetae (Speier), 21. The Tribocci^ south of the 
Nemetes, with the towns of Argentoratum {Strmburg\ at a 
little distance from the Bhine, and Brocomagus {Brwnath)^ 
on the north-west of the former. 
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6. Before quitting Gaul, we have to notice some islands 
off the coasts of the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic. The 
former are 1, the Stoechades {Islea d*Hihre9\ off the modem 
city of Toulon ; they formed a group of five small islands, 
and belonged to Massilia. 2. Lero {8, Mttrguerite)^ opposite 
to Antipolis ; and 3, Planasia {S, ffonorat), opposite die 
south-eastern frontier of Gaul. In the Atlantic we have 
the small island of Antros, opposite the mouth of the Gti- 
rumna, which was believed to be a floating island, and to 
rise and sink in the water. A little further north was the 
island of Uliarus {Oleron)y opposite to the coast of the 
Santones ; the Insulae Yeneticae, a group of islands to the 
north of the mouth of the Liger, the largest of which, 
anciently called Yindilis, now bears the name of Belle-lule : 
and lastly the Channel islands, the largest among which were 
known to the ancients under the names of Gaesarea, Sarnia, 
and Siduna. 

CHAPTER X. 
HISPANIA. 

1. Hispania, also called Iberia ('IiS>ip/a), the south-western 
peninsula of Europe, that is, modern Spain and Portugal, is 
connected with the continent on the north-east, where the 
Pyrenees form the boundary between Spain and Gaul ; on 
all other sides it is surrounded by the sea : in the east and 
south by the Mediterranean, in the west by the Atlantic, 
and in the north by the Mare Cantabricum or the Bay of 
Biscay. In the extreme south, Spain is separated from 
Africa by the Fretum Gaditanum or Herculeum (the Straits 
of Q-ibraltar) ; the two' promontories there facing each other 
were called the Pillars of Hercules, that on the European 
side bore the name Calpe, and that on the African side that 
of Abyla. The country is traversed by many mountain 
ranges. The most important are the Pyrenees {Pyrenaeua 
MonSj ITupV^ or ^d HvprivaTa cp*j), which separate Spain from 
Gaul. In the interior of the country, on the west of the 
Iberus, a range running parallel to the Pyrenees, bore the 
name Idubeda {'l6o6^s6a ; Sierra de Oca) ; the Caunus Mens 
and Manlianus Saltus are only branches of this great range. 
Another range issuing from the central part of Idubeda, 
which was called Orospeda or Ortospeda {^Opifvsda or 
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*Ofiri4*9ia ; Sierra Moiina)j niiis in a ftontliem aad weotem 
direction, and in its latter part keeps near the coast and 
terminates at Caipe. The central part of the coantry is 
traversed bj anotiiier range from east to west, which termi- 
nates in the extreme west in mount Tagms and the Pro- 
2iioBt<»rium Magnum. The northern part of Spain is inmost 
wholly mocmtainoufl, being trarersed from east to west by 
mount Yindius. The chief promontories are: Trileucam 
(cape Ortegal) in the north-west ; Nerium or Artabrum (cape 
J^ni9terr^\ in the extreme north-west; Barbarum (o. £$- 
pichel)y south of the mouth of the Tagns ; Sacrum (c. S. 
Vineente)^ m the south-west; Prom, imnonis {Trafalgar)^ 
we&t of the Fretusn Gaditanum; Calpe {Q-ebel al Tarik or 
Qihraltair) ; Prom. Gharidemi ^c. de O-ata) ; Prom. Saturm 
(c. de Palo8)j and Prom. Diamum (c. S. MarHn\ the last 
three being on the south-eastern coast of Spain. The riyers 
of Spain are yery numerous, but the six most important are 
1. the Iberus {JEbro)j which has its sources in the north, in 
the mountains of the Gantabri, and lowing in a south-eastern 
direction, empties itself into the Mecdterranean ; 2. the 
Baetis {Ghiadiilquivir) has its sources in mount Orospeda, 
and flowing westward, discharges itself into the Atlantic a 
little to the north of Gades ; 8. the Anas (O-umdiana,) like^ 
wise, takes its origin in mount Orospeda, and flowing first in 
a western, and afterwards in a southern directi<m, empties 
itself into the Atlantic ; 4. the Tagus (2bjk?), north of the 
Anas, rises in mount Idnbeda, and flows almost parallel to 
the Anas; 5. the Porius {Douro) has its sources in the 
northern part of mount Idubeda, and flows westward into 
the Atlantic ; 6. the Minius or Bainis (Minho) has its sources 
in the north-west, not far from the town of Lucus Augusti, 
and, like mpst of the other Spanish xiyers, flows into the 
Atlantic. 

The ancients describe Spain, especially the southern and 
western parts, as a very fertile country, and as possessing a 
very deiightful climate. The central and n<»rthern parts 
were especially celebrated for their numerous flocks of sheep^ 
and their excellent wool, for their horses and mi^des, and for 
their abundance of corn, wine, oil, flax, figs, and other fruits. 
But the principal wealth of the country consisted in its 
mineral productions, in which the soutbi^western part was 
particulariy rich. Gold was found in many pacts of the 
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eonBtrjy and very productive silver mines existed in several 
districts. 

2. The ancients were but imperfectly acquainted with 
Spain, until the time when it was invaded by the Romans, 
that is, until the period of the second Punic war. Parts of 
the eastern coast had been known to the Greeks as early as 
B. C. 500, and the Phoenicians had formed settlements on 
the western coast at a still earlier period ; but the knowledge 
thus obtained was only fragmentary. The Greeks generally 
called the country Iberia, from its native population, the 
Iberi ; the Roman name Hispania is generally derived from 
the Semitic or Phoenician <^ span" or ^^saphan," a rabbit, 
because the Carthaginians, at their first arrival in the conn- 
try, found a vast number of these animals. The poets often 
call it Hesperia, or west country, and add the adjectire 
'^ultima" to distinguish it from Italy, to which the name 
Hesperia is likewise applied. The most ancient inhabitants 
of Spain were the Iberi, who gave the country its name. 
We have already seen that a portion of these Iberi also 
occupied a considerable part of Gaul. But at a period of 
which we possess no historical knowledge, Celts immigrated 
into Spain, and in some parts amalgamated with the natire 
population, which was hence called the Geltiberi, that is, a 
mixture of Celts and Iberians. This mixed race chiefly 
occupied the table-land on the south-west of the Iberus. In 
other parts of the country, as in the north-western comer, 
Galaecia, and about the river Anas, the Celts remained un- 
mixed. The pure Iberians, of whom the Basques appear to 
be the modern representatives, dwelt chiefly in the Pyrenees 
and the north-eastern part of the country, where they are 
mentioned under the names of Cantabri, Astures, Yaccaei, 
and others. Besides these two races of the Iberians and 
Celts, Phoenician, Carthaginian, and Greek settlements also 
existed on the coasts, such as Gades, Carthago, Kova, Em- 
poriae, Saguatum, and others. When at last the Romans 
conquered the country, the Latin language and civilisation 
gradually spread over the peninsula, and effaced the national 
characteristics of the ancient population, except in the moun- 
tainous parts of the north-east, where the Basques maintained 
their ancient language and nationality. The native popu- 
lation of Spain is described as proud, cunning, and reserved; 
they were, moreover, very warlike and brave, and loyed th^ 
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liberty and independence above all tbings. The northern 
tribes were the fiercest and most nncivilised, bat those in the 
south, and especially the Tardetani in the south-west, seem 
to have attained a remarkable degree of civilisation, as they 
were not only acquainted with alphabetic writing, but pos- 
sessed a considerable literature, consisting of historical 
records, poetry, and laws* composed both in verse and in 
prose. 

When the Romans became masters of Spain, they divided 
the country into two parts, which were separated from each 
other by the river Iberus, the part between this river and the 
Pyrenees being called Hispania Giterior, and that beyond 
the river Hispania Ulterior, whence Spain is often called 
Hispaniae in the plural. But Augustus made a new division, 
forming three provinces instead of two, viz., Hispania Bae- 
tica, Hispania Lusitanica, and Hispania Tarraconensis, re- 
serving the administration of the last two for himself, while 
Baetica became a senatorial province. In the time of Gon- 
stantine, Spun was divided into seven provinces, each of 
which had its separate capital. In A. D. 409, the Vandals 
and other German tribes invaded Spain, but daring the nej^ 
four years a great portion of the country was recovered by 
the Romans with the assistance of the Visigoths, and in 
A. D. 429 the Vandals, abandoning Spain altogether, crossed 
over into Africa. The Suevi, however, maintained them- 
selves in the south of the peninsula. The Visigoths after- 
wards made themselves masters of all Spain, and a portion 
of Gaul, and for two centuries continued in the undbturbed 
possession of this powerful kingdom, until in A. D. 712 they 
were overpowered by the Saracens. In the description of 
Spain we shall follow the division made by Augustus. 

3. Hispania Baeticai that is, the country of the Baetis, 
was bounded in the north and west by the river Anas, in the 
east by a line drawn from the river Anas to cape Charidemus, 
and in the south by the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
Baetica was the richest and most fertile part of Spain, and 
in regard both to its climate and products was considered to 
be the happiest country in the ancient world. It is traversed 
by two ranges of mountains, that of Mens Marianus, be* 
tween the Anas and Baetis, and in the south by that of 
lUipula {Sierra de Alhamilla)^ between the Baetis and the 
ooast^ the latter terminating in cape Trafalgar. The chief 
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tribes inhabiliing Baetica were tlie Tnrdetani (from wfaom tbe 
provinee ifl Bometimes called Turdetania), in the extreme 
Boath-west, and the Turduli on the north-east of the former^ 
These two tribes were, according to some, one and the same 
people, while others regarded them as distinct. Thej are 
described by Strabo as the most civilised in all Spain, for 
they cultirated literature, and asserted that they possessed 
hbtorical records and poetical compositions which were 6000 
years old. The soath-eastem coast was inhabited by the 
tribe of the Bastuli. 

The principal towns of Baetica along the coast are : Onoba 
(Huelva), snrnamed Aestuaria^ between the months of the 
Baetis and Anas^ on an estuary formed by the river Luxia. 
The place still contains remains of a Roman aqnednct. 
Q-ades (PaJstpa; Cadix\ a very ancient town founded by 
the Phoenicians, was situated on an island (f. de Leon)^ 
separated from the main-land by a very narrow channel, bat 
connected with it by a bridge of one stadium in length. 
The original town was in the western part of the island, but 
it was afterwards extended, so as to form an old and a new 
town, the two together having a circumference of 20 stadia. 
Some portions of the main-land and some of the smaller 
islands near Gudes seem likewise in the course of time to 
have been included in the city. It was an extremely wealthy 
commercial place, but its inhabitants were luxurious and 
licentious, and their lascivious dances were quite notorious. 
The town was badly provided with fresh water. It seems to 
have maintained its independence, until shortly after the 
dose of the first Punic war, when it fell into l^e hands of 
the Carthaginians; during the Hannibalian war, it sur- 
rendered to the Romans of its own accords Julius Csesar 
conferred the Roman franchise on the Gaditani, and raised 
the ci^to the rank of a municipium. Me liar ia {Tanro 
de la Pennajy near the southern extremity of Spain, on th« 
road from Gades to Malaca. Tingentera, west of Mellaria, 
was the birth-place of Pomponius Mela, but its name is un>- 
certain. Cartel a {Orarvtia)^ said to have been the ancient 
Tartessus (the Tarshish of the Old Testament), was an 
ancient Phoenician settlement in the bend of a bay, at the 
eastern extremity of which was the rock Galpe {GhthraUar). 
It was one of the chief commerek^l depdts of the Phoe« 
oida&s; but in B. C. 170, a large Tiamb^ef Reman ^oldieni. 
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wbose mothers were Spanish women, were estahlished there 
as coloniste. Barbesiilay near the mouth of a river of 
the same name, which is now called O-uadiaro. Malaea 
{M<daga\ near the mouth of a river of the same name, now 
called v^u(idalmedinay was a Phoenieian settlement, and 
throughout antiquity a commercial place of great prosperity. 
Abdera {Adra)^ likewise a Phoenician colony, at the mouth 
of a river of the same name, near the eastern frontier of 
Baetica. Murgis {MMJcuiar)^ east of Ahdera. 

Among the towns of the interior, the following deserve to 
be noticed: Sispalis or Hupal {Sevilla), on the eastern bank 
of the Baetis, was a Phoenician colony, and though situated 
at a considerable distance from the sea, was, neverthelesSi 
regarded as a sea-port, because the Baetis is navigable for 
the largest ships up to Hispalis. Some of the ancientd 
identified this town with the ancient Tartessus or Tarshish. 
Next to Oades and Gorduba, Hispalis was the largest town 
in the province. Julius Caesar favored the place, because it 
had not, like Gorduba, espoused the cause of Pompey, and 
made it a Roman colony. It maintained its importance 
under the Vandals and Goths no less than under the Arabe. 
Italica (SeviUa la vieja), a little to the north-west ef His- 
palis, on the opposite side of the river, was founded by P. 
Cornelius Scipio in the second Punic war, who established 
some of his veterans there. Italica was the native place ef 
the emperors Trajan and Hadrian. Ill pa (Pennajhr), on 
the right bank of the Baetis, which was navigable up to this 
place for small vessels, for opposite to Ilipa a considerable 
riv^, the Singilis, emptied itself into the Baetis. StBup^n 
{Almculen de la Plata)y in the mountains north of the Baetis ; 
in its neighbourhood much silver and cinnabar was obtained, 
especially during the period of the Roman dominion. Ptix 
Augusta {Badajoz)^ cm the southern bank of the Anas, a 
Roman colony, is probably the same town as Pax Julia. 
Gorduba {Oorchva)^ on the northern bank of the Baetis, was 
the capital of Baetica, and one of the largest cities in the 
province. It was made a Roman colony as early as B. 0. 
152, and received the surname of Patricia, because a number 
of Roman patricians settled there. In the war between 
Caesar and the sons of Pompey, it sided with the latter, but 
was taken by Crosar, B. C. 45. It was the birth-place of the 
two Senecas and the poet Lucan. IUiturgi$ (AiMtuifar drf 
21 
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Vejo)^ on a steep rock on the northern bank of the Baetis, 
was destroyed by Scipio in B. C. 210, but was afterwards 
rebuilt, and received the name of Forum Julium. Munda 
(Monda)^ on a small river in the south of Baetica, about 8 
miles from the Mediterranean, is celebrated on account of 
two battles fought in its vicinity ; in the first, B. C. 216, 
Scipio defeated the Carthaginians, and in the second, B. C. 
45, Caesar gained a great victory over the sons of Pompey. 
In later times the town fell into decay. Some geographers 
believe that this town was situated in the neighbourhood of 
Corduba. lUiberis, apparently near the sources of the river 
Singilis, and Astigi, on the river Singilis, a Roman colony 
with the surname of Augusta firma, are of little importance. 

4. Lusitania (Autriravm), corresponding very nearly in 
extent to the modern kingdom of Portugal, was bounded on 
the north by the river Durius, on the south by the Anas, 
which separated it from Baetica, on the west by the Atlantic, 
and on the east by an artificial line running from north to 
south between the Durius and Anas. The south- western 
part of the country, which was called by the Bomans cuneusy 
from its resemblance to a wedge, terminated in the Promon- 
torium Sacrum. The plains on the coast of Lusitania were 
fertile and well cultivated, but the mountainous parts, and 
the eastern districts, were very much neglected, for the 
Lusitani, the chief tribe, from whom the province received 
its name, were a cunning and rapacious race, living chiefly 
by robbery, and in a perpetual state of warfare. They 
occupied the country near the ocean, between the Duriofi 
and Tagus, and proved formidable enemies to the Bomans, 
until in the end they were drawn into the sphere of peaceful 
and civilised life. Among the other tribes in Lusitania, the 
most important were : the Turdetani and Turdulij on 
the south of the Durius, who are said to have in ancient 
times migrated northward from Baetica; the Gelticij on 
both sides of the river Anas, a branch of the great Celtic 
race; and the VettoneSj in the eastern part of the pro- 
vince, extending from the Durius to the Anas. 

The territory occupied by the Lusitani, contained the fol- 
lowing more or less important towns. Augusta Emerita 
{Meridajy or simply Emerita, on the northern bank of the 
Anas, was the capital of the province, and was colonised by 
Augustus with his veterans {emeriti) of the 5th and 10th 
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legions ; it was always a place of considerable importance. 
Norba Oaesarea {Alcantara), on the southern bank of the 
Tagns, across which Trajan caused a handsome bridge to be 
built, which still exists, consisting of 6 arches, and being 600 
feet longj and 28 wide. Ebora (JEvora\ a Roman muni- 
cipium, surnamed Liberalitas Julia, in the mountains on the 
west of the Anas. Scalabis (8antarem\ surnamed Prae- 
sidium Julium, on the right bank of the Tagus, was a Roman 
colony, and the seat of a conyentus juridicus. 

The chief towns in the country of the Turdetani were : 
Pax Julia or Pacensis (Beja), a colony founded by Julius 
Caesar in the south-west of Lusitania, not far from the Anas ; 
and Ounistorgis, in the south-western part of the country, 
which may be the same as Gonistorsis, though Strabo places 
this latter town in the country of the CelticL 

In the country of the Turduli, we have the following towns : 
dUsippo or UlUippo {Lisbon), on the right bank of the Ta- 
gus, near its mouth, was made a Roman mimicipium, under 
the name of Felicitas Julia. Its name gave rise to the be* 
lief with some that it had been founded by Ulysses ; Myt" 
tilis {Mertela), surnamed Julia, was situated on the Anas, 
and enjoyed the jus Latii; Ossonoba {Ustombar), on the 
south coast; and Lacobriga {Lagoa\ west of the former, 
near the Promontorium Sacrum. 

In the country of the Geltici, the more remarkable towns 
were Lancobriga, on the southern bank of the Tagus, not 
far from its mouth, and Medobriga, perhaps the same as 
Merobriga, but the site is unknown. 

In the country of the Vettones, the following towns de- 
serve to be noticed: Lancia, surnamed Oppidana, in the 
valley of the river Munda, near its sources, and not far from 
the modern Zamora. Salmantica {Salamanca), also called 
Helmantica or Hermandica and Elmantica, an important 
town, on a southern tributary of the Durius. It was situated 
on the road from Emerita to Gaesaraugusta, and was taken 
by Hannibal. Trajan built a bridge across the river there, 
of which the piers still exist. Augustobriga and Gaesaro* 
briga, and Metallinum {Medelin), a Roman colony on the 
Anas, east ot* Emerita, were less important. 

5. Hispania Tarraconensis derived its name from the 
city of Tarraco, on the eastern coast, and was by far the 
largest of the three Spanish provinces, comprising about 
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twoxthurds of the whole peninsula. It was boonded in the 
north by the Pyrenees and the Cantabrian Sea, in the east 
by the Mediterranean, in the south by the Mediterranean 
and Baetioa, and in the west by Lusitania and the Atlantic. 
The moat fertile and productive districts of Tarraconensis, 
were the coast countries of the Mediterranean, while the 
northern parts, being mountainous and cold, were much less 
productiye. The most powerful and important among the 
numerous tribes inhabiting this province were: 1. The Q-al- 
laeei (KaXXaixo/), in the ,north-weftt of the peninsala, be- 
tween the Astures, the Durius and the ocean, though some- 
times the Astures and Gantabri are also included under the 
name Gallaeci. They were a Celtic people, and are said to 
have been among the most uncivilised tribes of all Spain. 
In B. G. 188, they were defeated and subdued by D. Bratos, 
hence sumamed Qallaecus. The chief towns in their coun- 
try were : foacara {Braga)y sumamed Augusta, in the south- 
west, on the river Celadus, was the chief town of the Gal- 
laeci ; the mod^n Bra^a still contains some important re* 
mains of antiquity. Brigantium (Qorunnci)^ a port town on 
the north-west coast, with a light-house which is still used, 
and bears the name of La Torre de Hercules. Lucus Au- 
gusti {lAigo\ in the northern part of the country, not far 
from the sources of the Minins. 2. The ^«^ur€9, onthe 
east of the Gallaeci, are said to have conusted of 22 amailer 
tribes, and their free population numbered at one time 240,000 
men. Their country was traversed by the range of mount 
Yindius, which divided the Astures into two parts, the An- 
gustani and TransmontanL The Astures themselves w«:« a 
wild and warlike people, who maintained their independence 
down to a very late period. Their chief towns were Astorica 
Augusta {Aetarga\ near the sources of the river Urbius, and 
Brigaecium, south-east of Asturica, on the river Asturica. 
Augustus established two legions in the latter place to keep 
the iu)rdiem tribes in subjection. 3. The Gantabriyisi the 
north-east of the Astures, occupying the coast country, were 
the fiercest and most warlike people in all Spain ; they were 
not subdued by the Bomans until the time of Augustus, and 
even then it was not without the greatest difficulty that thej 
were finally reduced. Their chief town was Juliobrlga [R^ 
tartiUo)y in the mountains, near the sources of the Iberus. 
4. The AutrigoneSy on the east of the Gantabri, on the 
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npper course of the Iberus ; their chief town was Flayiobriga 
{Bilbao)^ at the mouth of the small river Nerva. 6. The 
VasconeSj on the south*east of the Antrigones, between 
the upper Iberus and the Pyrenees. Thej were a brare 
people, and seem to have been Uttle affected by the civilisation 
of the Bomans, for they retained their ancient mode of life, 
and appear to have preserved their ancient language, the 
Basque, down to the present day. Their principal towns 
were : Iturissa, in the north-western part of their country ; 
Oalaguris or Calagurris [Oalahorrajy near the Iberus, the 
birth-place of Quinctilian, was made a Roman municipium, 
and is memorable in history for its faithful adherence to 
Sertorius, and its siege by Pompey, B. C. 71, during which 
its inhabitants suffered the most fearful famine ; and Pam** 
pelon (Pampeluna\ near the foot of the Pyrenees, north of 
the Iberus. 6. The Ilergetes^ between the rivers Iberus 
and Sicoris, and the Pyrenees. Their chief town, Ilerda 
{Lerida), was situated on the right bank of the Sicoris, on a 
commanding height, whence the legates of Pompey defended 
it against Caesar in B. G. 49. Besides this town their conn- 
try contained Gelsa (near Oheha)y a Boman colony on the 
Iberus; and Osca (ffuesca)^ celebrated in the history of 
Sertorius. 7. The Lacetaniyin the extreme north-east of 
Spain, at the foot of the Pyrenees. No towns are mentioned 
in their country except one, and that without its name. 8. 
The Vaccaei, OIL the south-east of the Astures, about th0 
upper Qourse of the Durius, with their chief towns of Pal« 
lantia {Palencia\ on a tributary of the Durius, and Inter- 
catia, on the road from Asturica to Gaesaraugusta. 9* The 
Carpetaniy a powerful people between the upper course 
of the Tagus and Anas, inhabiting a very fertile country, 
extending even north of the Tagus. Their chief town was 
Toletum {Toledo)^ on the north bank of the Tagus, which 
nearly surrounds the town. Tradition states that it was 
founded by Jews, who had fled from their country when 
Jerusalem was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. It was conquered 
by M. Fulvius in B. G. 192, when it was only a small for-* 
tress ; but it was famous in ancient times, as it is at present, 
for the manufacture of swords. The kings of the Visigoths 
made Toletum the capital of their dominions. The modem 
Toledo still contains many Roman remains. Gomplutum 
{Aleala de HenareaY north-east of Toletum, was less im^ 
21* 
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portant. 10. The Oeltiberi, north-east of the Oarpetani, 
the most namerous tribe in central Spain, occupied the conn- 
try between the Sacro and Iberos. They were, aa their 
name indicates, a mixture of Celts and Iberians, the Celts 
having immigrated at an early period, and amalgamated 
with the natire Iberians. Their country consisted of the 
high lands, separating the Iberus from the rivers which flow 
westward. The Celtiberians differed from the surrounding 
Iberians by their language, their mode of life, and the 
manner in which they carried on war, for they used to draw 
up in the form of a wedge {euneus)^ which was often formi- 
dable to the Romans. They neither cultivated their fields, 
nor carried on any other peaceful occupation; but lived 
chiefly by war, in which they served as mercenaries. They 
were, however, obliged to submit to Scipio during the second 
Punic war. The avarice and cruelty of the Roman governors 
drove them into frequent rebellions, and they were not finally 
reduced to submission, until the capture of Numantia in B. C. 
184. In the time of Sertorius, they were again in arms 
against Borne, and it was not till after his death, in B. C. 72, 
tixat they began to adopt the language and customs of their 
conquerors. Being a numerous race, they were divided into 
several smaller tribes as the Arevacae, Berones, Pelendones, 
LucKmes, Bdli, and DittanL Their chief towns were: Sego- 
briga, their capital, south-west of Caesarangusta, probably 
Bear tike modern JPriego. Numantia {Puente de JD&n Q-iuir- 
Taif\ the chief toi^i of the Arevacae, near the sources of 
the Duriua, on the road from Asturica to Caesaraugusta, was 
tiie most important of all the Celtiberian places, and was 
*^3r<mgly fortified, being built on a steep hill, and accessible 
only by one path. It was about 24 stadia in circumference, 
and not protected by walls, which its position rendered un- 
neceasary. It is celebrated in history for its protracted 
siege, its heroic defence, and final destruction, in B. C. 133, 
by Scipio Africanus the younger. Clunia^ likewise in the 
country of the Arevacae, was afterwards made a Roman 
colony ; ruins still exist near the modern Pennalda de Castro, 
Bilbilis {Brubola)y on the river Sale, became a municipium 
in the time of the Romans, was the birth-place of the poet 
Martial, and celebrated for its manufactures in iron and 
gold. 11. The OlcadeSy about the upper course of the 
Anas, in the south-west of the Celtiberians, and to tho west 
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of mount Orospeda; a portion of their conntry was after- 
wards occupied by the Oretani, and in the time of Hannibal 
Bome of the Olcades were transplanted into Africa. Their 
chief towns were Althaea and Garteia, but the site of neither 
of them is known. 12. The Oontestani^ on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, to the east of mount Orospeda. Their 
principal town was Nova Oarthago (Carthag^na\ a Car- 
thaginian colony, founded in B. 0. 242 by Hasdrubal ; it was 
situated on a promontory running out into the sea, and pos- 
sessed one of the finest harbours in the world. At its 
entrance was the little island of Scombraria, so called from 
the abundance of scombri or mackerel, of which a famous 
pickle was made in the town. Nova Oarthago was well forti- 
fied and admirably situated for commercial purposes, whence 
it soon became one of the most flourishing cities. In the 
second Punic war it fell into the hands of the Romans, who 
afterwards raised it to the rank of a Romiui colony. Under 
the Romans its population and prosperity greatly increased, 
and the place was adorned with splendid temples and other 
public buildings. The Roman governors of Tarraconensis 
sometimes resided in this city. Its neighbourhood was very 
rich in. silver mines, and produced a vast quantity of dpartum 
or broom-grass, whence the town is sometimes surnamed 
Spartaria. This flourishing city was destroyed by the Goths, 
but many centuries later it was rebuilt by Philip II. of Spain. 
Another town of the Oontestani was : Valentia ( Valencia)^ 
on the same coast, a few miles from the mouth of the Turia, 
founded by Junius Brutus, who established there the soldiers 
of Viriathus. Pompey destroyed the place, but it was after- 
wards rebuilt and made a Roman colony. 13. The JSdetani 
or Sedetani^ on the east of the Oeitiberians, between the 
rivers Iberus and Sucre. Their chief towns were : Sagun^ 
turn or Saguntus {Murviedro)^ north of Valentia, on the 
little river Palantias, a few miles from the sea, was said to 
have been founded by Greeks from Zacynthus, mixed with 
Rutuli from Ardea. It was situated on an eminence in a 
fertile plain, and rose to considerable prosperity as a com*- 
mercial town. Before the outbreak of the second Punic 
war, it formed an alliance with Rome, and its siege and de- 
struction by Hannibal, in B. 0. 219, was the signal for the 
outbreak of the war. Eight years after its destruction it 
was rebuilt by the Romans, and became celebrated for the 
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manufacture of beautiful cups, and for the figs growing in 
its neighbourhood. There are still some Roman remains at 
Murviedro (muri veterea)^ such as those of a theatre and a 
temple of Bacchus. Oae%araugu%ta {Saragoza\ on the 
right bank of the Iberus, was anciently called Salduba, and 
made a Roman colony by Augustus in B. C. 27, after which 
time it was the seat of a conventus. It was the birth-place 
of the poet Prudentius. 14. The IlercaoneSj about the 
mouth of the Iberus, and the south-eastern parts of the 
range of mount Idubeda. Their chief town was Dertosa 
(Tort08a)j on the left bank of the Iberus, at some distance 
from its mouth, which was afterwards made a Roman colony. 
15. The CoBetanij a small tribe occupying a coast district 
on the east of the Iberus, with the town of Tarraco [Tar- 
ragona)^ on a height at the mouth of the river Tulcis, a 
colony of Massilia, and a wealthy commercial town. In the 
second Punic war, the two Scipios made it the head-quarters 
of their operations in Spain. Under the Roman dominion 
its prosperity increased so much that Strabo could call it the 
metropolis, not only of the province, but of all Iberia. In 
B. C. 26, Augustus, on his return from the Cantabrian cam- 
paign, made the place a Roman colony, and the capital of 
the province which derived its name from it. The buildings 
of modern Tarragona are to a great extent constructed of 
the materials of the ancient town, and a Roman aqueduct 
still supplies the place with fresh water. Near it is the so- 
called tower of the Scipios, in which they are said to have 
been buried. 16. The Laletani or Lacetani^ along the 
coast, to the north-east of the Gosetani, with the following 
towns : Barcino {Barcelona), a small place on the coast with 
an excellent harbour, afterwards a Roman colony, with the 
surname of Elaventia; and Aquae Calidae (Bannalos), in 
the hills at some distance from the coast. 17. The Indi^ 
getes or In dicetaCy in the extreme north-east corner of 
Spain, close to the eastern extremity of the Pyrenees. 
Their chief towns were: Emporium or JSmporiae {Am- 
puria8\ on the river Glodianus, which formed the harbour 
of the town, was a colony of Massilia. It consisted of two 
parts separated by a wall, the one being inhabited by Greeks, 
and the other by Indigetes. Subsequently the town became 
a Roman colony, and a much frequented port. The in* 
habitants were chiefly engaged in tiie cultivation of a fine 
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species of flax. Mho da {Itoza8\ likewise on the searcoast, 
a Greek emporium founded by the Bhodians, but afterwards 
occupied by the Massilians. Juncaria {Junquera\ on the 
road from iBarcino to Gaul, was situated in a plain at some 
distance from the sea. On the terminating point of the 
Pyrenees in this part, ci^ Greus, there stood a temple of 
Venus, and the celebrated trophy erected by Pompey after 
his victory over the army of Sertorius* 

6. Islands about Spain. The most important among 
the Spanish islands in the Mediterranean are the Balearen 
Insulae, also called Q-ymnesiae. The two principal 
ones were called Balearis major (Majorca)^ and Balearis 
minor (Minorca), The larger one was nearest to Spain. 
Both were known to the Carthaginians at an early time, but 
they were first colonised by the Bhodians, and their popu« 
lation at a later time was of a very mixed kind. The in- 
habitants (Baleares) were celebrated as slingers (perhaps 
from /SaXXsiv), and were employed as such by both the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. They also indulged in piracy, 
which, however, was put an end to in B. C. 123, when they 
were subdued by Q. Metellus, hence surnamed Balearicus. 
The Balearis major contained two Boman colonies, Palma 
{Palma) and Pollentia (PoUenza), while the Balearis minor 
contained only some fortified castles, such as Jamno and 
Mago. 

The group of islands called Pityuaae lay between the 
Balearis major and the coast of Spain. The largest was 
called Ebusus (Iviza), and contained a small town of the 
same name; the next in size was called Ophiusa. Other 
smaller islands of the same group are nameless. To the 
north of the Pityusae is a group of still smaller islands, 
called the Ophiusae or Colubrariae, which were uninhabited, 
and received their name from the numerous snakes found 
there. 

Off the west coast of Spain, in the Atlantic ocean, we 
have a group of small islands called Landobris, and the 
rocks called Trileucae, off cape Corn, and some others which 
are of no importance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BRITANNIA, HIBERNIA, AND THE OTHER BRITISH ISLANDS. 

1. Britanilia (also Britanniae, Greek BpSTravixv}, Bpe-ravix^, 
BpgTTav/a, or BpgTflv/a), comprising the modern England and 
Scotland, was anciently called Albion ('AX/3io5v or 'AXoutwv). 
When Ireland (Hibernia), which is generally treated of as a 
separate island, is included, the usual name is Insulae Bri- 
tannicae (BpsTavixai vTjtfoi), which at the same time comprises 
the smaller British islands. The name of the inhabitants, 
Britanni or Brittones, is commonly derived from the Celtic 
word brit or brithj that is, *' painted," because they are said 
to have stained their bodies with a blue colour, in order to 
acquire a more formidable appearance. This belief, however, 
is scarcely reconcilable with the fact, that the inhabitants 
called themselves by this name, Brython. The name Albion, 
which is the most ancient designation of our island, was 
probably derived from its white cliffs on the south and south- 
east coast. 

Although there can be no doubt that from very early times 
the Phoenicians and their colonies, especially Carthage and 
Gades, traded with Britain, whence they provided the nations 
around the Mediterranean with tin, still the British islands 
down to the time of Caesar, were scarcely known at all, for 
whatever knowledge the Phoenician sailors may have ac- 
quired, it was kept secret for the purpose of securing their 
trade monopoly. The Gauls, especially the Veneti, on the 
west coast, also carried on active commerce with the Britons 
at an early time, and probably formed the connecting link 
between the island and the wealthy commercial city of Mas- 
silia in the south of Gaul. But the first distinct mention of 
Britain occurs in Aristotle, who speaks of two large islands 
in the Atlantic, Albion and lerne, the latter being Ireland. 
About the time when Aristotle wrote, Pytheas of Massilia, 
a bold navigator, undertook a voyage to the far north, and 
sailed round a great part of Britain. The account which he 
published of his discoveries, however, did not meet with 
general acceptance, and a great part of it was no doubt 
fabulous. The notion which was then formed of Britain, 
and which remained the current belief for centuries, was 
that the island, resembling Sicily, was triangular, and that 
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it was situated between tlie north coast of Spain, and the 
west coast of Gaul. 

The Romans became first acquainted with Britain in the 
years B. G. 55 and 54, when Caesar undertook his expeditions 
into the island. In the second of them, he conquered, in- 
deed, the south-eastern part of the island, but after his with- 
drawal the inhabitants remained as free and independent as 
they had been before, and for nearly 100 years no further 
attempts were made to subdue the island. In the reign of 
Claudius at last, A. D. 43, the Romans conquered Britain 
south of the Thames, and permanently established them- 
selves in the country. From this basis they pushed their 
conquests further in all directions, and during the period 
from A. D. 78 to 84, Agricola completed the conquest of the 
island as far north as the Frith of Forth, and the Clyde, 
between which he erected a series of forts to protect the 
country south of them against the incursions of the Cale- 
donians, who inhabited the north of Scotland, or the part 
of the country called Caledonia or Britannia Barbara. But 
the northern conquests made by Agricola were given up in 
the reign of Hadrian ; and a rampart of turf, drawn across 
the country from the Tyne to the Solway, formed the northern 
boundary of the Roman dominion. Henceforth the northern 
frontier of Roman Britain varied between this rampart and 
the forts between the Forth and Clyde, and walls were erected 
to protect the Roman province, such as the rampart connect- 
ing the forts of Agricola in Scotland, and the stone wall, a 
little north of the rampart between the Tyne and Solway. 
The disturbances and invasions to which the Roman empire 
was exposed during the first half of the fifth century, at 
length induced the Romans, in A. D. 409, to withdraw all 
their forces and leave the Britons who had become enervated 
during the Roman dominion to their fate. They defended 
themselves, as well as they could, against their northern 
neighbours, but were obliged, in the end, to call in the aid of 
the Angli and Saxones, two German tribes inhabiting the 
country about the mouth of the Elbe. They came as the 
protectors and allies of the . Britons, but soon established 
themselves as masters of the country, subduing or expelling 
the original inhabitants, who maintained their independence 
only in the southern and northern parts of the island. 

2. The inhabitants of Britain, or as they called themselves, 
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the Brython, belonged to tlie great Celtic race, and were 
partly Kymri and partly Gael, the latter appearing originally 
in the western parts of Scotland, and being a branch of the 
same family as the first inhabitants of Ireland. There may 
have been in some parts a sprinkling of Germans or even 
Iberians, but they cannot have exercised any appreciable in- 
fluence upon the great body of the population. The conquest 
of South Britain by the Romans introduced a variety of 
other elements, as their legions consisted of men from almost 
every part of Europe, and even from Asia, ; but although 
they ruled the country for upwards of 350 years, they did 
not succeed, or perhaps not attempt, to Romanize the in- 
habitants, who were as much Celts atnthe time when the Eo- 
mans abandoned Britain, as when they first invaded it. It 
was owing to their insular position and their great distance 
from the centres of ancient civilisation, that the Celts of 
Britain were less civilised than those of Gaul, and the most 
barbarous among the British Celts were the Caledonians, 
who, at a later period, are spoken of under the names of 
Picts and Scots {Picti and Scott). The Celts in Britain, 
however, were subdivided into a large number of smaller 
tribes, and in the country north of the Forth and Clyde, we 
find, besides the Caledonians, no fewer than twelve tribes; 
in the country south of the Forth and Clyde, as far as the 
Tyne, that is, between the two Roman walls, we have five, 
the Novantae, Selgovae, Gadeni, Ottadeni, and Damnii, 
while in Britain, south of the Tyne and Solway, we find 
mention of about 17 difierent tribes. Before proceeding to 
enumerate the principal of these tribes with their towns, it 
must be observed, that the distinction between real towns 
and mere military stations is often extremely difficult, and 
that only few places deserve the name of towns in the same 
sense as those of (Jaul and Italy. 

8. In Britannia Bomana, the northern boundaries of 

which, as we have already seen, were not the same at all 
times, the following are the moro important tribes. 1. ^^^ 
Oantiiy in the south-east corner, between the Tamesis 
{Thames) and the British Channel, occupied the modern 
county of Kent, extended as far as the river Thames, on the 
banks of which stood the town of Londinium {London)^ 
which is called by Tacitus a much frequented commercial 
town; it was originally situated on the south bank of the 
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Tamesis, corresponding with the modern Southwart, but 
Boon also spread over the northern bank of the river. It is 
first mentioned by Tacitus in the reign of Nero. During 
the revolt under Boadicea, it was destroyed, A. D. 62, but 
appears to have soon recovered from this blow, for in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius it is again spoken of as an im- 
portant town. In the time of Constantine, it was surrounded 
by a ditch and wall, and at this period it is mentioned under 
the name of Augusta. It had then already so much ex- 
tended over the northern bank of the river, that it is called 
a town of the Trinobantes, who were separated from the 
Cantii by the Tamesis. Londinium was the central point 
from which the great military roads of Britain started, for 
which reason it had a milliarium^ or mile-stone, from which 
the length of the roads was measured. A portion of this 
stone, coins, inscriptions, tesselated pavements, and other 
remains of antiquity still attest the importance of London in 
tile time of the Romans. Other places in the country of the 
Cantii were : Dubrae or Dubris Portus (pover\ where the 
Romans built a fort against the German pirates ; Durovernum 
{Canterbury)^ afterwards called Cantuaria ; and Durobrivae 
{Rochester). To these may be added the ports of Rutupiae 
iRichborough), Lemanis Portus (Jjt/mpne), and Adumi Portus 
[Aldrington). 2. The Trinobantes, a powerful tribe on 
the north of the Thames in Essex, are mentioned during the 
invasion of Julius Caesar, and fought bravely against the 
Roman invaders in the reign of Claudius. We have already 
remarked that Londinium is sometimes described as a city 
of the Trinobantes. The town next in importance was 
Oamalodunum {Colchester), the first Roman colony in 
Britain : it was founded by Claudius, in A. D. 43, after the 
subjugation of Cynoballinus, the chief of the Trinobantes. 
3. The Iceni, in the north of the Trinobantes, in Suffolk 
and Norfolk, are celebrated in history for their spirit of in- 
dependence, and for their revolt under their brave queen 
Boadicea. Their chief town was Venta Icenorum {Oaistor), 
a few miles from Norwich. 4. The Belgae, on the south- 
west of the Thames, as far as the western coast, were no 
doubt a branch of the Belgae in the north of Gaul. Their 
chief towns were Venta Belgarum ( Winchester), where many 
Roman remains are still found; Aquae Solis or Aquae 
Calidae {Bath)y the waters of which were much used by the 
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Romans ; and Magnus Portus {Portsmouth). 5- The Bam- 
nonii^ in the south-western extremity of Britain, in Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, and a part of Somersetshire, derived their 
name from cape Lizard^ which was called Damnonium Fro- 
montorium, 6. The Oornaviiy on the north-east of the 
river Sabrlna {Severn), in whose territory were the towns of 
Deva {Chester) and Uroconium {Shrewsbury), 7. The Oori- 
taniy on the east coast, south of the Humber, with the 
towns of Lindum {Lincoln) and Ratae {Leicester). 8. The 
Brigantes^ the most powerful of all the British tribes, 
occupied the whole of the north of the island from the Abus 
{Humber) to the Roman wall between the Tyne and Solway ; 
the south-eastern part of this territory alone was inhabited 
by the tribe of the Parisii. They were conquered by Petilius 
Cerealis in the reign of Vespasian. Their chief town was 
Eboracum {York), next to Londinium, the most important 
place in the island. It was a Roman colony, having been 
founded by Agricola. It was the residence of several Ro- 
man emperors during their stay in Britain, and Septimius 
Severus and Constantius Chlorus died there. York still 
possesses many remains of Roman antiquity. Other towns 
in the country of the Brigantes were Luguvallium {Carlisle) 
and Vindomora {JSbchester). A tribe of the name of Bri- 
gantes also occurs in the south-east of Ireland. 

4. Britannia Barbanii the southern frontiers varied at 
diflFerent periods, being sometimes the wall between the Tyne 
and Solway, and sometimes that between the Forth and 
Clyde; but the country north of the latter was never in- 
corporated by the Romans with their province, though Ag- 
ricola defeated the Caledonians, and circumnavigated the 
northern portion of the island. Few of the localities of this 
part of the country were known to the Romans, such as the 
rivers Bodotria {Forth), Clota {Clyde), Taus {Tay), Deva 
{Dee) ; and a mountain called Grampius, though it is very 
doubtful whether this name is applicable to the range of the 
Grampians. We also have mention of a Caledonian forest, 
up to which Agricola and afterwards Severus penetrated. 
The inhabitants of North Britain were at first known to the 
Romans by the general name of Caledonii, and afterwards 
by those of Picti and Scoti. The names of a few towns are, 
indeed, mentioned, but nothing is known of them, and their 
sites are uncertain. 
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5. Hibemiaf also called lerne^ Ivema, and Juvema (Ire- 
land), was much less known to the ancients than Britain ; and 
Strabo, who describes its breadth as greater than its length, 
confesses that he can give no certain information about this 
island, except that its inhabitants were more barbarous than 
those of Britain, and even fed upon human flesh. The island 
is mentioned by Caesar, as well as by many subsequent 
writers, but the Bomans never attempted to invade or con- 
quer it. Agricola seems to have been the first to obtain and 
diffuse any accurate knowledge about Hibernia, which he 
gathered from the inhabitants of Britain, who carried on the 
commerce between the two islands. Ptolemy gives us a long 
list of promontories, rivers, tribes, and towns, the knowledge 
of which was probably likewise derived from British mer- 
chants ; but as no particulars about them are mentioned, it 
would be useless to repeat the mere list of names. We may, 
however, observe that among the Irish tribes, there are some 
bearing the same names as those of Gaul and Britain, such 
as the Menapii and Brigantes, who may, therefore, be pre- 
sumed to have immigrated into Ireland from the western 
countries, and to have been only branches of the Menapii 
and Brigantes in Gaul and Britain. 

6. Around these two large islands, there are several smaller 
ones, which, during the earlier periods of antiquity, were 
hardly known even by name. Those with which the Phoe- 
nician traders were acquainted at an early period, are the 
tin islands or Oassiterides (from xatftf/Tspov, tin), but what- 
ever knowledge was obtained about them was carefully con- 
cealed from other nations. Hence we cannot wonder that 
the ancient geographers themselves had no accurate infor- 
mation about them. It is, however, now generally believed 
that the Cassiterides are the Scilly islands, off the south- 
western extremity of Britain. The island of Vectia or 
Vecta [Isle of Wight), was known to the Bomans through 
Massilian merchants, before they ever entered Britain, for 
the Massilians sailed thither to obtain tin from the Britons, 
who are said to have carried it into the island on wagons 
during low water. Vectis was conquered by the Bomans 
under Vespasian, in the reign of Claudius. Mo n a {Anglesey)^ 
off the west coast of Britain, was the central point of the 
religion of the Britons, and the chief seat of the Druids. 
It was conquered by Agricola in A. D. 78. Csesar says that 
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Mona^vas situated half-way between Britannia and Hibernia, 
but he either misunderstood his informant or was misinformed, 
for all other ancient authors apply the name of Mona to 
Anglesey. The island, which really lies midway between 
England and Ireland, the Isle of Man, bore in ancient times 
the name of Monarina or Monaoeda. Other islands 
known to the ancients are the JSbudae or Hebudae (the 
Hebrides), in the north-west of Scotland; the Or cades (the 
Orkneys), oflF the northern extremity of Scotland, whose 
number is said by some to have been thirty ; and, lastly, in 
the extreme north we have the island of Thule, which it is 
impossible ttridentify, some regarding it as one of the Shet- 
land islands, others as Iceland, others as Norway, and others 
again as Jutland. 

CHAPTER XII. 

GERMANIA AND THE COUNTRIES SOUTH OF THE DANUBIUS. 

1. Gtennailia (repfjiav/a; Germany), also called Germania 
Magna, to distinguish it from the countries on the west of 
the Rhine, which were conquered by German tribes, and 
hence received the name of Germania Prima in the south, 
and Germania Secunda in the north. Germania Magna was 
bounded in the south by the Danubius, in the west by the 
Rhenus and the Mare Germanicum (Q-erman Ocean), in the 
north by the Sinus Codanus and the Mare Suevicum (the 
Baltic) ; in the east the frontier was less definite, though it 
is generally assumed that the Vistula formed the boundary 
in that quarter. The origin of the name Germania is un- 
known, though it is certain that it was not indigenous, and 
was not employed by the Germans themselves, who do not 
appear to have had a common name embracing all their dif- 
ferent tribes. The name Germani was in all probability 
first employed by the Celts in Gaul, and from them it was 
adopted by the Romans. Ancient Germany did not become 
known to the civilised nations in the south, until the time of 
Caesar, who invaded the country twice, in B. C. 55 and 53, 
though without making any permanent conquest. German 
tribes, such as the Teutones, however, had fought against 
the Romans about half a century before, and had inspii'ed 
them with terror. Germany itself is described by those wLo 
first visited it, as a country for the most part covered with 
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forests and swamps, producing little com, and subject to in- 
tense frosts and almost perpetual winter. The north con- 
sists of a vast plain, and the mountains in the southern parts 
were anciently covered with dense forests, whence they were 
called Silvae. The most important of these was the ITer- 
eynia Silva, which was believed to extend from the Rhine, 
right across the country to its eastern frontier. Among the 
other forest-clad mountains we may mention the Silva Mar- 
ciana, the southern part of the Black Forest ; Mens Abnoba, 
the northern part of the same range ; the Silva Bacenis, the 
western part of the Thiiringer Wald; the Montes Sudeti, 
the Fichtelgebirge, in the north-west of Bohemta ; the Silva 
Gabreta or Bokmerwald, in the west of Bohemia; Mens 
Melibocus, the Harz-mountain ; the Mons Asciburgius, also 
called Montes Vandalici, the Miesengebirge ; the Mons 
Taunus in the neighbourhood of Frankfurt, which still bears 
its ancient name ; the Mons Rhetico, probably the Wester- 
waldy extending as far as the Seven Hills near Bonn ; the 
Silva Caesia, the Weseler Wald, between the Rhenus and 
the Amisia. 

The principal rivers of Germany are: the Danulius 
{Danube), which has its sources in Mons Abnoba, and in its 
south-eastern course formed the southern boundary of Ger- 
mania ; the Rhenus {Rhine) coming down from the Alps, 
flows northward and formed the boundary between Gaul and 
Germany proper ; the Amasia qx Amasius {Ems) has its 
source in the northern extremity of the Saltus Teutoburgiensis, 
and empties itself into the German Ocean; the Visurgis 
{Weser)j is erroneously described by Ptolemy as flowing 
from mount Melibocus, for it is in reality formed by the junc- 
ture of two small rivers (the Werra and FuMa); the Alb is 
{Flbe), having its sources in the Vandalici montes, and not 
in the country of the Hermunduri, as Tacitus states ; the 
Viadrus or J^iadus {Oder), and the Vistula {Vistula or 
Weichsel), the last two flowing into the Mare Suevicum. 

2. The Germani were a branch of the great Indo-Germanic 
family of nations, and, accordingly, akin to the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Celts. They, must, therefore, have immigrated 
into Europe from the east, but this must have happened at a 
period long before the beginning of European history. They 
are described as a people of high stature, great bodily 
strength, with fair compleidon, blue eyes, and yellow or red 
22* 
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hair. Although they were extremely warlike, they appear 
not to have had any defensive armour ; their offensive weapon 
was the framea^ a spear with a long iron point. They lived 
in rudely constructed huts, many of which were built near 
one another in the form of villages, and towns like those in 
southern Europe can scarcely be spoken of among the an- 
cient Germans. Their chief pursuits were the chase and 
war, and in times of peace they lived in listless indolence, 
indulging in gambling and drinking, and these carouses fre- 
quently ended in bloody brawls. They showed, however, 
great respect for the female sex, and the women were cele- 
brated for their chastity. Some of the German tribes lived 
by agriculture, and others led a sort of nomadic life. The 
first time that the Germans appear in ancient history, is in 
B. C. 113, when the Teutones, unquestionably a German 
tribe, in conjunction with the Cimbri, attempted to invade 
Italy. About the time of Caesar's arrival in Gaul, Ariovistus, 
king of the Suevi, was established in Gaul, but was driven 
across the Bhine by Caesar, whose invasion produced no re- 
sults ; but as the province of Gaul was frequently subject to 
the inroads of the Germans, Drusus, the step-son of Au- 
gustus, crossed the Rhine, and for 4 years, from B. C. 12 to 
9, carried on a successful war in Germany, and penetrated 
as far as the Albis. Under his successor, Tiberius, the 
country between the Bhenus and Visurgis was subdued, and 
would have become a Roman province, had not Varus, by 
his cruelty and insatiable avarice, roused the vengeance of 
the Germans. The consequence was the total defeat of the 
Romans in A. D. 9, and their loss of all the country on the 
east of the Rhine. Germanicus might have wiped this stain 
from the Roman name, but the jealousy of Tiberius pre- 
vented it, and for a time all attempts to conquer Germany 
were abandoned. In consequence of dissensions among the 
Germans themselves, however, the Romans afterwards ob- 
tained possession of a considerable tract of country in the 
south-west, between the Rhine and the Danube, which they 
called tithe lands, Agri Decumates, from the tithes which 
the Gauls and Romans to whom the district was assigned 
had to pay to the Roman treasury. Their safety was 
secured by a wall flanked with towers, running from the 
Danube to the Main, and thence to the Rhine, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Coblenz. After the death of Nero, the Ger- 
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mans renewed their wars with the Romans, and hencefcnrth 
we often find several German tribes combined under one 
common name, such as Marcomanni and Alemanni, inyading 
Gaul, and compelling the Romans to defend the frontiers of 
the empire against them. In the end, however, these Ger- 
man invaders succeeded in overthrowing the western empire, 
and establishing themselves in Gaul, Italy, and Spain, and 
thus laid the foundation of an entirely new state of things 
in those countries. 

3. In speaking of the numerous tribes we meet with in 
Germania Magna, it must be observed, first of all, that some 
of them, though dwelling within the boundaries of the coun- 
try, were yet not German, but either Celtic or Slavonic; 
secondly, they frequently shifted their abodes, especially 
during the commotions in the second and following centuries ; 
and lastly, names which originally belonged to a particular 
tribe, are subsequently employed as designations of con- 
federations of several tribes, such as Goths, Franks, Saxons, 
&;c. Tacitus divides all the German tribes into three great 
groups; 1. the Ingaevones, on the coast of the German 
ocean ; 2. the Hermiones, in the central parts of Germany ; 
and 3. the Istaevones, between the Yisurgis, Moenus, and 
Bhenus. Pliny, on the other hand, arranges them in five 
groups, Vindili, Ingaevones, Istaevones, Hermiones, and 
Peucini. The Ingaevones of Tacitus also include the in- 
habitants of the Gimbrian Chersonesus or Scandinavian 
peninsula. During the first century after the time of Caesar, 
towns can scarcely have existed in Germany ; Ptolemy, in- 
deed, enumerates upwards of ninety, but many of them seem 
to have been mere forts or castles, and in most cases it is 
impossible to identify them with any modern place. 

4. The principal German tribes between the Rhenus and 
Albis are: 1. The Frisiiy along the coast, from the mouth 
of the Rhenus, nearly as far as that of the Visurgis, in- 
habited the modern Friesland and Groningen. They were 
on good terms with the Romans, from the time of the first 
campaign of Drusus until A. D. 28, when the conduct of the 
Romans drove thpni into open rebellion. In the 5th century, 
they joined the Saxones and Angli in their expeditions to 
Britain. 2. The Bructeriy on both sides of the Amasia 
[JSms), as far as the Luppia (Lippe)y were divided into Bruc- 
teri majores and minores. The Batavi in their revolt against 
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hair, ^ ^re joined by the Bructeri, but 

not ji^ .^ A' ^'Je /*^ter were almost annihilated by 

^* >/ ^^^^r(^ ^^^^r^A-western neighbours, and the An- 

^ l^^^i^ '*^'^>jtf»^*j <5ii tlie coast of the German 

^ ^^^ ^ ^^tb^ mouth of the Amasis and Albis, were 

f^ b^f^3 into majorea and minores, the river Visurgis 

^^,>^ f^'lfOund&Tj line between the two. They are de- 

fyftui'*^ ll^e noblest and justest of the Germans. In A. D. 

gcfib^ %ed themselves with the Romans, and assisted them 

^ ^^^{the Cherusci. Subsequently, however, we find them 

^^^th their former allies, who were never able to subdue 

•* ^ jn the end they disappear from history, their name 

**fj* merged in that of the Saxones. 4. The Ohamavi 

AweU originally on the north-east of the Rhine, between the 

Vrisii and Bructeri, but were obliged to quit their homes and 

established themselves about Mens Melibocus. At a later 

time they again appear on the lower Rhine, as the allies of 

the Franks. 5. The Angrivariiy on both sides of the 

Visurgis, south of the Chauci. In A. D. 16, they revolted 

against the Romans with whom they had, until then, lived on 

good terms ; towards the end of the first century, they spread 

southward, making themselves masters of a portion of the 

territory of the Bructeri. 6. The VsipeteSy on. the banks 

of the lower Rhine, west of the Bructeri. They were driven 

from their homes and crossed the Rhine ; but being defeated 

by Caesar, they were forced to return, and were received by 

the Sigambri, who allowed them to dwell on the banks of the 

Luppia; afterwards, however, they migrated southward, 

where they were merged in the Alemanni. 7. The Tencteriy 

on the banks of the Rhine, south of the Usipetes. Under 

Caesar they experienced the same fate as the Usipetes, and 

were likewise admitted by the Sigambri. In later times they 

belonged to the confederacies of the Cherusci and Franci. 

8. The Sigambri appear first on the river Sieg^ which still 

contains the root of their name ; but afterwards they dwelt 

further to the north-east, about the Luppia. 9. The Oatti 

ov Ohatti, B, numerous tribe, whose territory was bounded 

on the east by the Visurgis, on the south by the Agri De- 

oumates, and on the west by the Rhenus. Caesar mentions 

them under the name Suevi. They were often at war with 

the Romans, but were never subdued. Their chief town, 

Mattium, was destroyed by Germanicus ; several others are 
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mentioned. 10. The Mattiaci^ a small tribe within the 
Agri Decumates, between the Main and the Lahn. Their 
country was early subdued by the Romans, who worked its 
silver mines. Afterwards they joined other German tribes 
in their wars against the Romans, and in the end disappear 
among the Alemanni. Their chief town was Aquae Mat- 
tiacae {Wiesbaden). 11. The Cheruaet originally dwelt 
on both sides of the Yisurgis, but their territory extended 
to the Albis and Mons Melibocus. They were at first allied 
with the Romans, but afterwards formed with other tribes a 
powerful confederacy against them, which, under its chief, 
Arminius, in A. D. 9, drove the Romans from the country 
on the east of the Rhine. But dissensions among the con- 
federates soon led to the dissolution of the league, and the 
Chatti succeeded to the position, until then, held by the 
Cherusci. 

5. The chief tribes between the Albis and the Vistula 
were: 1. The Saxones, who originally dwelt between the 
Albis and Chalusus (Trave) in modern Holstein. They are 
first mentioned in history, in A. D. 287, as bold and enter- 
prising sailors who joined the Chauci in piratical expeditions 
against the coast of Gaul. At a later period, the Saxones 
appear at the head of a powerful league, which is likewise 
called Saxones, though it embraced many other tribes. In 
this latter sense the Saxones occupied the extensive territory 
between the Albis, Luppia, Rhenus, and the German Ocean. 
In the middle of the fifth century, they, in conjunction with 
other tribes, began the conquest of Britain, under their 
mythical leaders, Hengist and Horsa. 2. The Anglij like- 
wise north of the Albis, in the district now called Angeln in 
Schleswig. They joined the Saxones in their invasion of 
Britain, which received from them the name of Angelland 
or England. They must, in ancient times, have occupied a 
more entensive country than is usually assigned to them. 
3. The Oimbri, probably a Celtic tribe in the peninsula, 
called after them the Chersonesus Cimbrica {Jutland)* 
Towards the end of the second century B. C, a vast host 
of them joined the Teutones and Ambrones, in their attempts 
to seek new homes in the south. They traversed Gaul and 
Spain, until in B. C. 101, they were completely defeated by 
9* Marius, in the Campi Raudii, near Verona. After this 
time they are scarcely heard of in history. 4. The Teu^ 
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tones or Teutoni, dwelt between the Elbe and the Baltic, 
east of the Cimbri, with whom they migrated southward; 
but were defeated by C. Marius, in B. C. 102, near Aquae 
Sextiae, in Gaul. 6. The Vandali or Vindili. This 
name seems to have been common to a number of tribes on 
the coast of the Baltic, extending from the Elbe, as far as 
the Vistula, and to have comprised, among others, the Bur- 
gundiones, Gothones, Gepidae, and Rugii. At a somewhat 
later time we find them in the country north of Bohemia, 
where the chain of the Riesengebirge received from them 
the name of Vandalici Montes. Afterwards they appear in 
Dacia and Pannonia, and in A. D. 409, they traversed Ganl, 
and crossed over into Spain, where, after subduing other 
German tribes, they founded a powerful kingdom, and where 
their name is still preserved in that of the province of An- 
dalusia (for Yandalnsia). Twenty years later, their King, 
Genseric, led them into Africa, where they established and 
maintained themselves until A. D. 635, when they were de- 
feated by Belisarius, who conquered their country for the 
Byzantine empire. 6. The Langobardi or Longohardi 
are first met with on the south or west of the Albis, but 
seem to have migrated up that river, and to have crossed it, 
for in the reign of Tiberius we find them under the dominion 
of Maroboduus. For several centuries after this their name 
is not mentioned in history, but they must have continued 
their progress southward, for during the latter half of the 
fifth century, we find them on the Danube, and at war with 
the Heruli. After this they settled in Pannonia, and in 
A. D, 668, invaded Italy, where they founded the kingdom 
of the Longobards or Lombards, whence the plains in the 
north of Italy bear the name of Lombardy down to the pre- 
sent time. 7. The JRugiiySL branch of the Vindili, on the 
coast of the Baltic, and in the island of Riigen, which still 
bears their name. 8. The Lygii or Lygae^ on the south- 
east of the Vindili, between the Viadus and Vistula, first 
appear in history as members of the great league of the 
Marcomanni, in the reigns />f Augustus and Tiberius. In 
the third century, they joined the Burgundians in their 
migration to the west, and settled on the banks of the Rhine. 
9. The Burgundii or Burgundiones^ north of the 
Lygii, likewise between the Viadus and the Vistula, were 
driven from their original home by the Gepidae, and migrated 
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first to the country about the Moenus, where they had to 
fight against the neighbouring Alemanni, uutil in the fifth 
century, they obtained a portion of Gaul, where they founded 
the kingdom of Burgundy, of which the chief cities were 
Geneva and Lyons. 10. The Gothones or Gothic dwelt 
originally on the coast of the Baltic, on the east of the Vis- 
tula, but in the third century they appear on the coast of 
the Euxine, in the country previously inhabited by the Getae, 
who are regarded by some as a branch of the same nation. 
In this country they were frequently at war with the Romans, 
until in A. D. 272, the emperor Aurelian gave up to them 
the whole of Dacia. Soon afterwards we find them divided 
into East Goths or Ostrogoths, and West Goths or Westro- 
goths (Visigoths), the former being settled in Moesia and 
Pannonia, and the latter on the north of the Danube. In 
A. D. 410, the Visigoths invaded Italy, and afterwards 
established themselves in the south-west of Gaul, whence 
they carried their conquests into Spain. The result was a 
powerful kingdom of the Visigoths, which existed in Spain 
until its overthrow by the Moors. The Ostrogoths, being 
troublesome neighbours of the eastern empire, obtained per- 
mission from the court of Constantinople to invade Italy, of- 
which they obtained complete dominion under their king^ 
Theodoric the Great, A. D. 489, and where their kingdom 
maintained itself until it was overthrown by the Longobardi. 
11. The Suevif properly not the name of any particular 
tribe, but a designation applied to a great number of them, 
and describing them as wandering about without fixed habi* 
tations, in opposition to the Ingaevones, that is, the settled 
tribes. The Suevi occupied the greater half of the interior 
of Germany, from the Baltic to the Main and Danube. 
This general name, however, afterwards disappears from 
history, and is applied to a distinct tribe occupying the coun- 
try between the Main and the Black Forest, a district which 
still preserves the ancient name in the form of Schwaben or 
Swabia. 

6. The chief tribes of southern Germany were: 1. The 
Sermundurij a powerful race belonging to the Suevi, 
between the Main and the Danube, extending eastward as 
far as Mons Sudeta. They were for a long time the allies 
of the Romans, but in the great Marcomannian war joined 
their enemies, and after this time they are scarcely mentioned, 
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being included under the name of the Suevi. 2. The Mar- 
comanni^ i. e., the men of the mark or border, originally 
dwelt on the banks of the Main, between the Rhine and the 
Danube, but under their chief, Maroboduus, they took pos- 
session of the country of the Boii [Bohemia)^ who were sub- 
dued by the invaders. Maroboduus there founded a power- 
ful kingdom, and his successors being allied with many of 
the neighbouring tribes, carried on a protracted war against 
the Romans, in the reign of M. Aurelius ; it was not brought 
to a close until his son Gommodus, in A. D. 180, purchased 
peace of the barbarians. 3. The Quddiy in the south-east 
of the Marcomanni, with whom they were always closely 
united, and with whom they had probably migrated into 
those parts. In the reign of Tiberius, they formed a king- 
dom under the protectorate of Rome, but in the great Mar- 
comannian war they joined their kinsmen. At the end of 
the fourth century, the Quadi disappear from history, being 
probably merged in the Suevi. 4. The Alemanni, that is, 
all men, a confederacy of several tribes, between the Rhine, 
Main, and Danube, but afterwards extending as far as the 
Alps and mount Jura. They came in contact with the Ro- 
mans, in the reign of Garacalla, A. D. 214, and carried on 
a succession of wars against them in Gnul and southern Ger- 
many, and even iflvaded Italy. In the end they permanently 
established themselves in the east of Gaul and Switzerland. 
From them the French still call all Germans AUemands. 

7. The principal islands known to the ancients in the 
German Ocean and the Baltic are: Gf-lessaria {Ameland)y 
off the Frisian coast, derived its name from gleasum, i. e., 
amber, for its real name is said to have been Austeravia. 
Burchana {BorJeum)^ to the north-west of the former, was 
also called Fabaria or the island of beans. Rugia or 
Bhugium (BUgen), off the coast of the Baltic, was the 
chief seat of the worship of Hertha, the goddess of the 
earth. Qodanonia {Seeland)^ so called from its being 
situated in the Sinus Codanus. Alociae In 8ulae,3, group 
of islands placed by Ptolemy off the western coast of the 
Cimbrian Chersonesus; but as there are no islands in that 
part, it is believed that they ought to be looked for on the 
east of the Chersonesus. Insulae Saxonum, a group 
of islands not far from the mouth of the Albis, of which 
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the modem Heligoland was no doubt one ; but the others are 
aneertain. 

All the rest of the north of Europe, consisting, as it was 
thought, of one large island, called Scandia or Sean^^ 
dinavia {Sweden^ Nbrwcnf^ jfaA jaart of Finland) j was re- 
garded by the ancients as part of Germania. It was belieyed 
to contain a vast mountain, Sevo, and to be inhabited by the 
Helleviones or Suiones and Sitones. 

8. The Romans came in contact with the tribes on the 
south of the Danube, soon after the conquest of Macedonia, 
and wars were repeatedly carried on against some of them ; 
but it was not till the time of Augustus that the whole coun- 
try between the Danube and the Alps was subdued, and the 
emperor then divided the whole of that region into four pro* 
vinces, Yindelicia, Baetia, Noricum, and Pannonia. 

9. Vindelicia was bounded on the north by the Danube, 
which separated it from Germania, on the west by the ooun* 
try of the Helvetii, on the south by Baetia, and on the east 
by the river Oenus {Inn). The country, accordingly, coxa* 
prised a portion of modern Swabia, Bavaria, and the northern 
part of Tyrol. It was conquered by Tiberius, in the reign 
of Augustus, and formed, originally, part of the provinoo 
of Baetia, that is, it was called Baetia Secunda, while 
Baetia in its limited sense was called Baetia Prima. But in 
the course of time the name Yindelicia prevailed. Its riven 
are for the most part tributaries of the Danube, such as the 
Licus (Lech)^ with its tributary the Virdo or Vindo ( Werlaeh\ 
the Isarus (Isar)^ and Oenus {Inn), The Lacus Brigantinus 
{lake of Constance) in the south-west also belonged to Yin^ 
delicia. The greater part of the country is a plain, but the 
southern portion is mountainous, containing the northeni 
slopes of the Baetian Alps. The chief inhabitants of thia 
province, called Yindelici, were believed to have derived 
their name from the rivers Yindus and Licus, but they were 
in all probability a Celtic race, like the people then inhabit- 
ing Baetia. Less important tribes were the Brigantii, about 
the lake of Constance, the Licatii on the Licus, and the 
Breuni in the south-east of the country. The principal town 
of Yindelicia waA Augusta Vindelieorum {Augshurg)^^ 
at the confluence of the Yindo and Licus, which was made a 
Roman colony in A. D. 14, and became the ordinary resi- 
dence of the Boman governor of the province. J^etidee 
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this town, the following deserve notice : Brigantium {Bregem\ 
at the south-eastern extremity of the Lacus Brigantinus; 
and Reginum or Castra Begina [Regenaburg^ Rati%bon\ pre- 
yionslj called Artohriga, on the Danube, an important com- 
mercial tO¥m, and a great miliary station. 

10. Baetia, or less correctly Bhaetia, south of Yinde- 
licia, was bounded on the west by the country of the Hel- 
yetii, on the east by Noricum, and on the south by Gallia 
Gisalpina, and accordingly corresponds to the modern Gri- 
gons, and a great part of Tyrol. It was conquered by the 
Bomans at the same time as Yindelicia, with which at first 
it formed one province, whence some writers speak of Au- 
gusta Yindelicorum as a town of Baetia. This province is 
altogether an Alpine country, being traversed by a great 
ohain of the Alps, the Alpes Baeticae. These mountains 
contain the sources of the Oenus, and of the principal rivers 
of northern Italy, such as the Athesis {Adige) and Addua 
(Addii)* The valleys between these mountains, however, 
produced corn, and an excellent kind of wine. Tradition 
describes the most ancient inhabitants of those Alpine 
regions as Etruscans, who had been driven out of Italy bj 
the Celts; modem writers inverting this tradition believe 
that the Etruscans {Raaend) originally dwelt in Baetia, and 
thence migrated into Italy. Certain it is that at the time 
when the Bomans became acquainted with the country, it 
was inhabited by rapacious and warlike Celts, who much 
annoyed the Bomans by their marauding inroads into Italy. 
The Baeti appear to have been divided into several tribes, 
such as the Lepontii, Yennones, Tridentini, Breuni, Genauni, 
ke* The more important among the few towns in this pro- 
vince were Tridentinum {Trent)y on the eastern bank of the 
Athesis ; Maia (Meran)^ higher up on the same side of the 
same river ; and Yeldidena (the convent of Wilden)^ near 
the Oenus, where ancient remains* still attest the importance 
of the place. 

11- Noricumy on the east of Yindelicia and Baetia, was 
bounded in the north by the Danube, in the east by Pan- 
&onia, and in the south by Pannonia and Gallia Cisalpina. 
In the north-east it was separated from Pannonia by Sfons 
Cetius, and on the south by the river Savus {Save), the Alpes 
Gamicae and mount Ocra. The province thus embraced the 

freater part of mpd^n Styria and Carinthia, apportion of 
Bavaria and Austria with Salzburg. The country derived 
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its name from the town of Noreia, and is, like Raetia, 
thoroughly mountainous, for it is not only traversed by one 
of the main chains of the Alps, the Alpes Noricae, but is 
also surrounded by mountains on the south and on the east. 
The mountains of Noricum fintained much iron and some 
gold, and the sword manufactures of Noreia were celebrated 
in antiquity. The great body of the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were Celts, belonging to the race of the Boii ; but they 
were expelled about B. C. 86. At the time when the Ro- 
mans conquered the country, the chief tribe was that of the 
Taurisci, about Noreia, from which town they were called 
Norici ; they were conquered by Tiberius and Drusus, in the 
reign of Augustus, and their country was made a Roman 
proyince. The principal rivers, independently of the Danu- 
bius and Oenus, were the Anlsus {Ens), Murus {Muhr)y 
Dravus {Drave), Savus {Save)yB,ni Juvavus (Sahach). The 
chief town was Noreia {Neumarkt in Styria), the capital 
from which the whole province derived its name, situated at 
a short distance from the southern bank of the Murus. In 
B. 0. 113, the consul Papirius Garbo was defeated in its 
neighbourhood by the Gimbri, and in the time of Gsesar it 
was besieged by the Boii. Other important towns were 
Juvavia (Salzburg)^ on the Ivarus, a tributary of the Oenus ; 
it was founded by Hadrian, and became the residence of the 
governor of the province ; but it was destroyed by the 
Heruli in the fifth century. Lentia {Ijim)^ on the Danube ; 
Laureacum {Lorch)y at the confluence of the Anisus and the 
Danubius, was a strongly fortified town, and the station of a 
portion of the Danubian fleet. 

12. Fannonia was bounded on the west by Noricum and 
Italy, from which it was separated by mount Getius and the 
Alpes Juliae, on the south by Illyricum, where the Savus 
formed the boundary, and on the north and east by th^ 
Danube, which separated it from Germania and Dacia. Pan^ 
nonia thus comprised the eastern part of Austria, Styria, 
Garinthia, Garniola, Hungary, between the Danube and 
Save, Slavonia, and portions of Groatia and Bosnia. The 
mountains in the south and west belong to the Alps, and are 
called by the general name of Alpes Pannonicae. The 
northern and eastern parts contain large and fertile plains. 
The chief rivers of Pannonia are the Dravus {J)rave), the 
Savus (Save\ and the Arrabo (Itaab)^ all of which flow into 
the Danube. The Pannonii, the inhabitants of the country^ 
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are ealled by Greek writers, Paeones, and may have been a 
people of the same stock as the Paeoties in Thrace, but some 
writers believe that they were a branch of the Illyrians. 
They are described as faithless and treacherous, though it is 
evident that they must have b%i brave and warlike. They 
maintained their independence until, after the subjugation of 
the Illyrians, in B. G. 85, the Romans turned their arms 
against them and conquered their country. During the re- 
volt of the Dalmatians and Dlyrians, the Pannonians also 
rose against Rome, but were defeated after a desperate 
atmggle, which lasted for three years, from A. D. 7 till 9. 
After this war, Pannonia seems to have been constituted a 
Roman province ; bat on the death of Augustus, in A. D. 
14, an insurrection broke out among the troops stationed 
there, and was not quelled without great diffienlty. After 
this time we always find large masses of Roman troops 
stationed in the country, partly to keep the people in sub- 
iBisaion, but still more to protect the frontiers of the empire 
against the inroads of the northern and eastern barbarians, 
for which purpose numerous fortresses also were built along 
the banks of the Danube. The magnitude and importance 
of this province induced the Romans, soon after its con- 
^quest^ to divide it into two parts, the western or upper part 
being called Pannonia Superior, and the lower or eastern 
Pannonia Inferior, which were separated by a straight line 
from the mouth of the Arrabo to the town of Servitium on 
the Savmu At a later period again, other divisions were 
made, and a portion of lower Pannonia was constituted a 
distinct province under the name Valeria. In the middle of 
the fifth century, Pannonia was taken by the Huns, and 
afterwards passed into the hands of the Ostrogoths and the 
JiOngobards. The most important among the Pannoman 
tribes were the Scordisci, who seem to have been the remains 
of an anient Celtic population. 

The chief towns in Pannonia were: Vindohenay also 
called Juliobona {Vienna or Wien), on the Danube, was 
originally a Celtic town, but under the Romans it became a 
XQunioipium, and a place of cimsiderable importance, being 
the chief station of the Danubian fleet. In A. D. 180, the 
emperor M. Aurelius died there. Attila, the chief of the 
Hans, took and plundered the town, but afterwards it re- 
appears as a flourishing place. Carnuntiumj likewise on 
t*ie Danube, east of Vindobona, was originally a Celtic 
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place, but afterwards became a Roman mrmioipium and 
colony. It was one of the strongest fortresses on the Da- 
nube, and during the great Marcomannian war, M. Aurelius 
resided in it. After being destroyed by German invaders, 
during the 4th century, it w«6 rebuilt, but finally destroyed 
by the Hungarians in the middle ages ; ruins of it now exist 
between Altenburg and Petronell. Poetovio or Petovio 
{Pettau\ on the Dravus, at the point where it enters Pan- 
nonia from the west, was made a Roman colony, probably 
by Hadrian or Trajan, for it bore the surname of Ulpia. 
The ancient town, which was an important military station, 
was probably opposite the modem Pettau, on the right bank 
of the river. Aemona or JSmona {Laybach)^ a very an- 
cient town not far from the mouth of the Savus, was after- 
wards made a Roman colony. Siscia or Sege%t%ee 
(Si68ek)y on an island formed by the rivers Savus, Golapis, 
and Odra, was a strongly fortified place, and after its con- 
quest by Tiberius, became the most important town of Pan* 
nonia, but at a later period its greatness declined in propor- 
tion as that of Sirmium rose. Sirmium^ on the north 
bank of the Savus, not far from its junction with the Da- 
nube, was originally a town of the Taurisci, and under the 
Romans gradually rose to the rank of the chief city of Pan- 
nonia- It was celebrated for its manufacture of arms, and 
contained many splendid public buildings, such as an im* 
perial palace, and the residence of the admiral of the Dai 
nubian fleet. The emperor Probus was born there. Ruina 
of this city still exist near the small town of Mitrovikt^ 
Taurunum {Semlin)^ a strongly fortified place at the con- 
fluence of the Savus and Danubius. Oibdlia ox Gibalacy 
not far from the banks of the Danube, between the Savua 
and Dravus, was the birth-place of the emperors Yalentinian 
and Gratian, and in its neighbourhood Gonstfmtine gained a 
victory over Licinius, in A. D. 314. Mursa or Mur$ia 
{E%8eck)j on the Dravus, not far from its junction with the 
I)anube, was made a colony by Hadrian, and became the 
residence of the governor of Lower Pannonia. In A. D. 
351, Magnentius was defeated there by Gonstantine IL 
Savaria or Sab aria {Stein am Anger)^ in the north-west 
of Pannonia, was made a colony by the emperor Glaudius ; 
many Roman antiquities have been found there in modern 
times. 
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ASIA. 



The name Asia {'A(fla\ and poetically sometimes Asts 
Urra {'Aaig «i*j), is believed hj some to be of eastern origin, 
and to signify "the land of light," or "of the rising sun;" 
it seems to have been first applied by the Greeks to the 
western |>art of what is commonly called Asia Minor, Lydia, 
or a town in Lydia, being said to have at one time been 
called Asia. From this part it was gradually extended in 
all directions. Some of the legends connected with the 
heroic age of Greece seem to suggest that the early Greeks 
were tolerably well acquainted with the western portions of 
Aaia, and the coasts of the Euxine ; but the information 
possessed by them was based upon mere rumors and reports 
they had heard from Asiatics themselves, and from Phoe- 
Bietan morchants. The colonies founded by the Greeks on 
the coasts of Asia Minor after the Trojan times, brought 
them into contact with the inhabitants of the interior, and 
thisir subsequent connection with Persia and Egypt must 
have {arnished them with ample stores of information. The 
eonquests of Alexander at last opened all Asia, as far as the 
Indus, to the view of the Greeks. The Romans did not, 
kideed, advance as far eastward as the Macedonian conqueror 
had done, but they penetrated further north, into the moun- 
tains of Armenia, and heard of the existence of a great 
caravan route between India and the shores of the Caspian. 
Thus the knowledge possessed by the ancients of Asia was 
limited even in their best days, to the countries sloping down 
towards the south from the great mountain chain of the 
Caucasus, and its prolongation beyond the Caspian to the 
Himalayahs. Of the rest they only knew that for the most 
part it was inhabited by nomadic tribes. Almost all ancient 
geographers, however, agree in their opinion that Asia was 
the largest of the three continents, and all believed it to be 
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snrroTinded by the Ocean (in the south by the Oceanos In- 
dicus, in the east by the 0. Eons, and in the north by the 0. 
Scythicus), except in those parts where it is connected with 
Europe and Africa. Towards Europe the boundary was 
formed by the river Tanais {I>on\ the Palus Maeotis {Sea of 
Azov\ the Pontus Euxinus {Black Sea), the Propontis {Sea 
of Marmora)^ the Hellespontus {Dardanelles)^ and the Medi* 
terranean. In the south-west the more ancient geographers 
regard Egypt as a part of Asia, and describe the NUe as 
the boundary, but later geographers more correctly consider 
the isthmus of Suez as the natural boundary between Asia 
and Africa. 

In regard to the divisions of Asia, it must be observed 
that the ancients divided westm'n from eastern Asia, either 
by the river Halys or by mount Taurus; according* to the 
former they distinguished Asia within the Halys, ivrdg 
"AXuoc iroTOfAQw or ra xcw-w t% 'A<r/ag, i. e., western Asia, and 
Asia beyond the Halys (<ra avw 'Aif/a^), or upper Asia. When 
taking mount Taurus as the boundary, they distinguish Asia 
intra Taurum {ivTog rou Taupou), i. e., the part of Asia on the 
north and north-west of that mountain, and Asia extra 
Taarum {iw6s rou Tavpou), embracing all the rest. Some- 
times, moreover, the Euphrates is taken as the boundary be- 
tween western and eastern Asia ; but the custom now gene- 
rally in use of distinguishing the western peninsula by the 
name of Asia Minor, from the rest as Asia Major, does not 
occur in any ancient writer previous to the fourth century 
after Christ. The boundary between the two was formed 
by an imaginary line, from Trapezus, on the coast of the 
Euxine, to the hay of Issus. Independently of all this, the 
name Asia was applied by the Romans to the province formed 
of the kingdom of Pergamus, which was bequeathed to them, 
in B. C. 133, by the will of the last Attalus. 

We shall, in the following description, for the sake of 
convenience, adopt the division into Asia Minor and Asia 
Major. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ASIA MINOR. 

1. Asia BGnor {Anatolia or Natolia\ the western penin- 
sula of Asia, was bounded in the north by the Euxine, the 
Bosporus, the Propontis, and the Hellespont {Dardanelles); 
on the west by the Aegean (the Archipelago)^ on the south 
by the Mediterranean, and on the east by the chain of moan- 
tains running on the west of the upper course of the river 
Euphrates, and on the south-east by mount Amanus. The 
whole of this peninsula, and especially the western parts, 
were extremely fertile, and one of the most productive and 
most beautiful countries in the world ; it is richly intersected 
by mountains and rivers, and abounds in minerals and ex- 
cellent harbours. Mount Taurus (Tavpo^) extends in several 
branches over nearly the whole of the southern parts, 
especially in the north of Cilicia, taking its rise on the 
eastern coast of Lycia, opposite the Ghelidonian islands. 
The chain oi AntitauruB ('Avwaupog) is properly speaking 
a continuation of mount Taurus, running from Cilicia, in a 
north-eastern direction, into Gappadocia. Mount Amanus 
("Afwuvog), in the south-east, forms the boundary between Asia 
Minor and Syria.- The Scoedises and Paryadres, in the 
north-east, are continuations of Antitaurus. The most im- 
portant rivers are: the Halys (^'AXu^; Kisil Irmak)^ the 
greatest in all Asia Minor, has its source in mount Paryadres, 
on the borders of Armenia Minor, and Pontus, and after a 
long course in a south-western direction, turns to the north- 
west through Gappadocia, and discharges itself into the 
Euxine, between the towns of Sinope and Amisus. This 
river is of great importance in the history of Asia Minor, 
and formed, at one time, the boundary between the Lydian 
and Persian empires. The Sangarius (Sa/^apio^; Sakaria), 
next to the Halys, the largest river in the peninsula, has its 
source in mount Adoreus, near the town of Sangia, on the 
borders of Galatia and Phrygia, and empties itself into the 
Euxine, on the west of the city of Heracleia. The Hermus 
(^'Epfitog ; Qediz Chai) rises in mount Dindymene in Phrygia? 
and flows in a western direction through Lydia into the 
Aegean sea, between Phocaea and Smyrna. The Ma^' 
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ander (MaeWpog; Mender eh or Meinder) has its sources in 
mount Aulocrenas, near Gelaenae in the south of Phrygia. 
It flows in numerous windings, which have rendered its name 
proverbial, in a western direction, into the Aegean, between 
Mjrus and Priene ; it is navigable only up to a certain point. 
The Sarus (Sapog; Seihun\ in the south-eaat of the penin- 
sula, rises in mount Antitaurus» in the centre of Gappadocia, 
and flows through Oilicia in a winding course into the sea on 
the south-east of Tarsus, being at its mouth about 300 feet 
in breadth. The Py ramus (XIvpafM^; Jaihan), rises in the 
chain of Antitaurus, in the south-east of Gappadocia, and 
flows through Gilicia as a deep and rapid river, about 600 
feet in width, emptying itself into the sea near Mallus. 

The inhabitants of Asia Minor appear from early times 
divided into numerous tribes, but all of them were either of 
Indo-Germanic or of Semitic origin. Those of the former 
race, which seems to have formed the most ancient popula- 
tion, were more or less akin to the great race commonly 
called Pela£^ian, of which a large portion occupied the south- 
eastern parts of Europe. The tribe of this race most widely 
Bpread in Asia Minor, was that of the Phrygians, of which 
branches extended even into Europe. At a later time tribes 
of the Syrians, a Semitic race, migrated into Asia Minor, 
and established themselves in various parts. To these popu- 
lations of Asia Minor must be added the numerous Qreek 
colonies on all its coasts, which ultimately carried Greek 
civilisation into every part of the peninsula. After the 
time of Alexander the Great, a numerous body of Gelts, 
who had crossed over from Europe, after roaming about for 
a long time, established themselves in the central part of 
Asia Minor, called after them Galatia. But these Gelts, too, 
in the course of time, became HeUenized, whence they are 
often called Gallograeci. 

2« Hysia (MMr/a or M\j(fk oJa\ the north-western part of 
Asia Minor. The name is identical with that of Moesia on 
the Danube, for the Moesians in Europe, and the Mysians in 
Asia Minor, were branches of the same people. These 
Mysians originally inhabited only a small district in the 
florth-west of the country, which, in the arrangements made 
ttader Augustus, obtained the name of Mysia ; the part then 
added, extended southward as far as the river Gaicus, so 
ihat in the south it bordered on Lydia. Its eastern frontier 
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•was not accurately fixed by the ancients, though the river 
Bhyndacus (Tuviaxos, Lupad) and mount Olympus are gene- 
rally regarded as forming the boundary between Mysia, 
Bithynia, and Phrygia. The country of Mysia was divided 
into five smaller districts, viz: 1, Mysia Minor or Helles- 
pontus, the district along the north coast ; 2. Mysia Major, 
the south-eastern part, with a small district of the coast be- 
tween Troas and Aeolis ; 8. Troas, the north-west corner of 
the country, between the Aegean and the Hellespont; 4. 
Aeolis, the southern part of the west coast, extending even 
beyond the southern frontier of Mysia, so as to embrace a 
portion of the coast of Lydia, derived its name from the 
Aeolian colonies established along that coast soon after the 
Trojan war ; and 5. Teuthrauia, the south-western angle of 
the country, where, in early times, a king, Teuthras, was 
said to have established a small kingdom. This part is some- 
times called Pergamene, from its chief city of Pergamnm. 
The division, *i¥e have here adopted, is the one we find 
established during the early part of the Roman empire ; in 
earlier and later times the country was differently divided. 
When Asia fell into the hands of the Romans, Mysia, having 
previously belonged to the kingdom of Pergamum, became a 
part of the Roman province of Asia. 

Mysia was, for the most part, a mountainous country, its 
main chains being those of Ida in the west, of Olympus in 
the east, and of Temnus in the south-east, all of which are 
terminal branches of the north-western part of mount Taurus. 
Their prolongations to the sea-coast formed several important 
bays and promontories. The chief bays are that of Adra- 
myttium (Sinus Adramyttenus, Adra7nytti\ between Lesbos 
and the continent of Asia ; and that of Elaea (Sinus Elai- 
ticus, gulf of Chandeli). The principal promontories are 
Sigeum (cape Yenicheri)^ Lectum {Baha\ Cane {(Joloni)^ and 
Hydria (Jfokia). The rivers of Mysia are numerous, and 
some of them are very celebrated through the ancient poets, 
but few are of geographical importance. The most cele- 
brated are: the Rhyndacus, rising in mount Dindymene, 
and flowing in a north-western direction into the Propontis, 
after having been joined by the Macestus (MaxTjffTo^ ; Suserlu 
Chai)y below lake Apolloniatis. In B. C. 78, Lucullus gained 
a great victory over Mithridates, on the banks of the ilhyn- 
dacus. The Tarsius (Taptfiog, Kara Dere Su) flows from 
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mount Temnus, and joins the Macestus. The Aesepus 

[Alifryrog) rises in mount Ida, and flows into the Propontis on 

the west of Cjzicus. The Granlcus (rpavoco^, Kodaeha Chat 

or Dimotico) rises on the northern summit of mount Ida, and 

flows into the Propontis on the east of Priapus. On its 

hanks Alexander the Great first defeated the Persians in 

B. C. 334, and LucuUus routed Mithridates in B. C. 73. 

The Rhodius (*Po^io(), a small stream of Troas, rising in the 

lower slopes of mount Ida, and flowing into the Hellespont 

near Abydos, after having received the waters of the Selleeis 

from the west. The Scamander (2xafAav($po^, Mendere\ also 

called Xanthus, flowed from mount Ida, and a little distance 

below the city of Troy received the waters of its no less 

celebrated tributary, the Simoeis (2ifAdsi^, Qumbrek)^ together 

with which it flowed into the Hellespont. The courses of 

these little rivers are now much altered, so that the identic 

fication is a matter of considerable difScultj. The Satnioeis 

(Sarviosi^, Tuzla)y in the south of Troas, which likewise had 

its source in mount Ida, flowed into the Aegean in the north 

of cape Lectum. The Evenus (Eutivo^, Sandarli\ rising in 

mount Temnus, flowed into the Aegean south of Pergamum. 

The Calcus (Kauo^, Aksou or Bakir\ lastly, had its source 

in mount Temnus, and discharged itself into the bay of 

Cyme. 

The principal towns of Lesser Mysia, along the Helles- 
pont and Propontis, were : Abydos (''A/Sudo^), a Milesian 
colony, nearly opposite to Sestos, a little above which Xerxes, 
in B. G. 480, built a bridge of boats across the Hellespont. 
Lampsdcua {Acnt^xos, Lap9aki\ likewise on the Helles- 
pont, where it had a good harbour; it was a colony of 
Phocaea, was celebrated for the wine growing in its vicinity, 
and for being the birth-place of the historian, Charon, and 
several philosophers and rhetoricians. JParium (nap^ov, 
ruins near Kemer\ on the Propontis, east of Lampsacus, 
was a colony of Milesians, mixed with Parians and £ry thrae- 
ans. It had a good harbour, and soon became a flourishing 
place. Under Augustus it was made a Roman colony* 
Pridpus (npcWog), east of Parium, with a small, but excel- 
lent harbour, was a colony of Miletus, and the chief seat of 
the worship of the god Priapus. Zelea (Z^Xsia), on the 
river Aesepus, at the northern foot of mount Ida. Cyzicus 
(&v|^ixo(), pow in ruins, one of the most ancient and mpst 
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powerful Greek cities in Asia Minor, was situated on the 
south side of an island of the same name in the Propontis ; 
the island was connected with the main-land by two bridges, 
which were afterwards formed into a mole, so as to change 
the island into a peninsula. By means of this mole, two 
harbours were formed. The city was believed to have been 
originally founded by Doliones, who had been expelled from 
Thessaly, but it was afterwards colonised afresh by Milesians. 
Cyzicus was famous for its magnificent public buildings, and 
was regarded as one of the finest cities in the ancient world. 
Like the rest of Asia Minor, it became subject to Persia, 
and remained in that condition until shortly after the peace 
of Antalcidas. It then maintained its freedom under the 
Macedonians, and allied itself successively with the kings of 
Pergamum and with the Romans. Mithridates of Pontus, 
in B. G. 75, besieged it by land and by sea, and its gallant 
defence on that occasion was rewarded by the Bomans with 
the title of libera eivttcUy which, however, it lost in the reign 
of Tiberius. The town suffered much from an earthquake 
in A. D. 443, and was finally destroyed in A. D. 675 by the 
Arabs. Not far from Cyzicus was the island of Pro eon- 
nesus (now the island of Marmora)^ as well as several 
smaller islands. 

If we now turn to Aeolis or the western coast of Mysia, 
we find the following towns: Cyme (Kv/*^, Sanderlt), in the 
ftouth, on a bay named after it the Stnti8 OumaeuSy but also 
called Sinus JElditicus^ possessed a good harbour. It was 
founded by Aeolians from Locris, and was itself the mother 
city of Gumae in Gampania, and of Side in Pamphylia. 
Hesiod and the historian Ephorus were natives of Cyme. 
Temnus (Ti|ui.vo§), 80 miles south of Cyme, on the river 
Hermus, was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the reign 
of Tiberius, and seems soon afterwards to have been 
abandoned altogether. Larissa (Aapia'(ra), between Temnus 
and Cyme, on the north side of the Hermus. Cyrus was 
said to have established a body of Egyptians in the place, 
whence it is sometimes called the Egyptian Larissa. Myrin a 
(Mvpiva), on the coast, north of Cyme, is said to have been 
founded by Amazons, but was ultimately colonised by Aeo- 
lians. Under the empire it was twice destroyed by an earth- 
quake, but was each time rebuilt. It was the birth-place of 
the poet Agathias. G-ryneum (rpvvnov)^ on the eoast of 
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tlie Sinus Ela'iticus, 40 stadia from Myrina ; was celebrate^ 
for its temple and oracle of Apollo. Parmenio, one of 
Alexander's generals, destroyed the city, and sold its in- 
habitants as slaves, after which it was never rebuilt. Elaea 
(^'EXaia^ KliselCjy at a short distance from the mouth of the 
Caicus, was afterwards the port town of Pergamum. It was 
destroyed in B. C. 90 by an earthquake. The bay on which 
it was situated was called after it Sinus Elaiticus. Pit an e 
(lliTavt], Sanderlt), west of Elaea, likewise on the Sinus 
Elaiticus, was the birth-place of the philosopher Arcesilaus, 
and was almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of the emperor Titus. Pe rgamum (n^p/ajutov ; Ber- 
gamah\ a celebrated city on the banks of the Caicus, at the 
point where this river is joined by two small tributaries, the 
Ceteius and the Selinus. The Caicus was navigable up to 
Pergamum, so that the city had free communication with the 
Bea. It was originally a small mountain fortress, but during 
the period after Alexander the Great, it rose to the rank of 
the capital of a considerable kingdom to which it gave its 
name ; and when in B. C. 133 this kingdom was bequeathed 
by its last king to the Romans, it became the capital of thfe 
province of Asia. During the short period of its greatness, 
it was a seat of literature, learning, and art, not much in- 
ferior to Alexandria in Egypt. The city was situated at the 
foot and on the slope of two steep hills, on one of which the 
ruins of its acropolis still exist, while the plain below con- 
tains the ruins of .temples, of a theatre, an amphitheatre, a 
stadium, and other great buildings. Under the Roman do- 
minion, this city still continued to flourish, and was one of 
the earliest seats of Christianity. Under the Byzantine 
emperors, Pergamum lost its importance, as Ephesus became 
the capital of Asia. Adramyttium ('A5pafM;T9'iov, Adra- 
mt/ti), not far from the head of the large bay to which 
it gave the name of Sinus Adramyttentis. Atarneua 
('Acapvgvf, Dikeli Koi\ at the foot of mount Cane, on the 
coast opposite the island of Lesbos, was a colony of Chios ; 
Aristotle resided some time in this place as the guest of the 
tyrant Hermias. Antandrus ('AvTav5pfe, Antandro)^ on 
the coast of the bay of Adramyttium, at the foot of mount 
Ida, was one of the Aeolian colonies. Q-argara (rcip^apa), 
on the same bay, west of Antandros, was situated on the 
summit of a hill, and was believed to be an ancient town of 
24 
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tlie Leieges ; bnt when at a later time Milesians settled tbere, 
the town was removed to a less lofty and exposed situation. 
A8 8U8 ("AffCoc, Asso), on the same bay, west of Gargara, 
was the birth-place of the philosopher Cleanthes. 

The most important towns in Troas, were: ffamaxttus 
('AjuiafiToV), a small town near the south-western coast, north 
of cape Lectum, was said to have been founded by Teucrians 
from Crete ; after the time of Alexander, Lysimachus re- 
moved its inh abitants to Alexandria Troas. Chrysa (Xputfa), 
on the coast north of Hamaxitos, possessed a temple of 
Apollo Smintheus. It is a celebrated place in the Iliad, but 
was destroyed at an early period, and rebuilt on a height 
further from the sea ; but this place likewise decayed in con- 
sequence of the rise of the neighbouring Alexandria Troas 
to which its inhabitants were removed. Ij arias a (Aapitftfa), 
a little to the north of Ghrysa, was in ruins as early as the 
time of the Persian wars. Colonae (KoXwvaj), to the north- 
east of Larissa, was a place of some celebrity, but was in 
ruins as early as the time of Pliny. Alexandria Troas 
('AXgfav5p/o i] Tpwag; Uski Stambul)^ also called simply Troa%^ 
on the coast north of Larissa, was founded by Antigonus, 
who named it Antigoneia; but it afterwards assumed the 
name of Alexandria. It continued from that time to be a 
very flourishing city, both under the Greeks and under the 
Romans. Its situation was thought so favorable, that both 
Caesar and Constantino are said to have contemplated making 
it the capital of the empire. Sigeum (s/yeiov), at the foot 
of the promontory of the same name, about which the 
Athenians, in early times, waged war with the Aeolians. 
Afterwards it was the residence of the Pisistratids, after 
their expulsion from Athens. The town was destroyed by 
the people of Ilium, soon after the time of Alexander. 
Rhoeteum (*Po/rsiov), on the promontory of the same name, 
is probably the place now called Paleocastro. Ilium or 
Ilia 8 ("iXiov, "iXiog), more commonly known by the name of 
Troja (Tpo/a) or Troy, was the chief city of the district 
called Troas, which derived its name from it. It was situated 
on a rising ground, above the plain of the rivers Scamander 
and Simoeis. On a hill to the east of it rose its acropolis, 
called Pergamum or Pergama. The city was protected by 
strong and lofty walls, said to have been built by Apollo and 
Poseidon. This famous city was destroyed by the Greeks, 
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according to tradition, in tlie year B. C. 1184, bot was after* 
wards rebuilt, though we do not know by whom or when this 
took place. This new city is commonly supposed to have 
been built in a different locality from the old one, and further 
removed from the sea. This view, which was first started by 
Demetrius of Scepsis, and adopted by Strabo, in order to 
make the Trojan war as described by Homer more consistent 
with the nature of the locality, is now generally abandoned 
by the best critics, and there can be no doubt that both New 
and Old lUum occupied the same site. The spot where 
Ilium once stood, is now covered with ruins, and bears the 
name of Kiasarlik. We may observe that the inhabitants 
of New Ilium were Aeolians. Darddnus ( Aap5avog), on the 
coast of the Hellespont, between Ilium and Abydos, This 
ancient city is mentioned by Homer, but a later one of the 
same name was founded by the Aeolians, at some distance 
from it. As Troy was believed to have been founded by 
Dardanians, and the Trojans to be the ancestors of the Ro- 
mans, both towns were" made free cities at the time when the 
Romans became masters of Asia. The peace between Sulla 
and Mithridates was concluded there in B. C. 84. The town 
of Dardanus has given the name of Dardanelles, to what 
was anciently called the Hellespont. The be (0'<ii3»)), to the 
south-east of Troy, near the bay of Adrarayttium, is cele- 
brated in the Homeric poems, but seems to have perished at 
an early time, for in the days of Strabo it was^in ruins, and 
afterwards disappears altogether. Still further inland we 
have to notice the town of Scepsis {^xri^ig, JEski Upshi), 
on the eastern slope of mount Ida, not far from the sources 
of the Aesepus ; it is celebrated in history as the place 
where the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to 
have been buried, and whence they are said to have been 
brought to Athens. Scepsis was the birth-place of the phi- 
losopher Metrodorus, and the grammarian Demetrius. 

3. Lydia (Au^ia), the country about the middle of the 
western part of Asia Minor, was bounded by Mysia in the 
north, by Phrygia in the east, by Caria in the south, and by 
the Aegean in the west. In the early times the boundaries 
of this country were extremely fluctuating, for originally it 
was only an inland country, and the sea-coast bemg occu- 
pied by the Greek Ionian colonies did not belong to it ; but 
when Lydia rose to the rank of a powerful kingdom, it em- 
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braced nearly the whole of the Asiatic peninsula, as far east 
as the river Haljs. In the time of the Romans, lastly, the 
name Lydia was restricted to the above-mentioned extent, 
though the exact lines of demarcation even then are not the 
same in all authorities ; some, e. g., making the Maeander 
the southern boundary, and others the range of mount Mes- 
sogis in the north of the Maeander. Mount Tmolus is an- 
other range running from east to west on the north of the 
Gayster, and these two ranges divide Lydia into two unequal 
valleys, of which the southern one is watered by the Cay»ter 
(Kau(rrpo^, Kara Su\ rising in the eastern part of mount 
Tmolus, and the northern and larger one by the Hermu% 
(''Epixof, Gediz Chat), which has its sources in mount Dindy- 
mene in Phrygia. These valleys were most beautiful and 
fertile, and the valley, or rather plain, of the Hermus, is 
one of the finest countries on earth. The eastern part of 
Lydia, about the upper course of the Hermus, is an elevated 
plain called Karaxsxau/x^vii, that is, the Jburnt district, so called 
from the volcanic nature of the ground. The coast country 
in the west is often called Ionia, from the Ionian colonies 
established there. 

In the earliest legends the country is called Meonia or 
Maeonia (M/^ov/a or Maiov/a), and its inhabitants Maeonians, 
'who seem to have been quite different from the later in- 
habitants or Lydians, and to have been closely connected 
with the wide-spread race of the Pelasgians. At the time 
when the Lydians were in possession of the country, the 
Maeonians were confined to a district in the eastern part of 
the land. Who the Lydians were is uncertain, though they 
are said to have been connected with the Mysians and 
Garians. They formed a kingdom of which Sardes was the 
capital, and of which the traditions go back far beyond the 
time of authenticated history. The last, and really historical 
dynasty of Lydian kings reigned from B. G. 716 to 546, 
when the empire was overthrown by Gyrus, king of Persia, 
and changed into a Persian province or satrapy. Under 
their own kings, the Lydians appear to have been a very in- 
dustrious and prosperous people, and by no means wanting 
in martial qualities ; . they even seem to have exercised a 
considerable influence upon the neighbouring Greek colonies. 
Various inventions and processes in working in metal are 
ascribed to them. Gold and silver were first coined in Lydia, 
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and the former metal was found in abundance in mount 
Tmolus, and in the sand of the small river Pactolus. But 
under the Persian dominion, the Lydians degenerated into 
effeminacy, for which they became proverbial. Their lan- 
guage and national institutions gradually disappeared, the 
people, like almost all the nations of Asia Minor, adopting 
the civilisation of the Greeks. Before the country came 
into the hands of the Romans as a part of the kingdom of 
Pergamum, Lydia was successively ruled over by the Mace- 
donians, Syrians, and the kings of Pergamum. 

4. The principal towns of Lydia, are: Sardes (Sapieij, 
Sart), the capital of the whole country, on the small river 
Pactolus (riaxTwXog), a southern tributary of the Hermus ; it 
was situated at the northern foot of mount Tmolus, on a 
lofty and precipitous spur of which stood its almost impreg- 
nable acropolis. This stronghold was said to have been, 
built by Meles, an ancient king of Lydia. It was surrounded 
by a triple wall, and contained the palace and treasury of 
the kings. The rest of the city stood in the plain on both 
sides of the Pactolus, was lightly built, and was several times 
destroyed by conflagrations, first by the Cimmerians, then 
by the Greeks in their revolt against Persia, and lastly by 
Antiochus the Great ; but it was on each occasion rebuilt. 
Sardes lost its importance during the rise of the kingdom of 
Pergamum, when this latter city became the capital of western 
Asia. But it still continued to be a place of considerable 
importance, even under the Romans, who made it the seat 
of a conventus juridicus. In the reign of Tiberius it was 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake, but was rebuilt 
with the emperor's aid. It was finally destroyed in the 
middle ages. Its remains, at present, extend over a large 
space, but there is scarcely anything remarkable among 
them, except a few pillars and traces of the triple wall on 
the acropolis. Near Sardes was an artificial lake called 
KoXoi^ or X/fxvij Tuya/ij, Gygaeus Lacus, surrounded by the 
tombs of the Lydiau kings, and near it a tomb, believed to 
be that of king Alyattes, may still be seen. Magnesia 
(MayvTjtr/a, Manissa), commonly with the addition ad iHipylum 
(^pog or vico Hi-jrvXw), at the foot of mount Sipylus, and on the 
southern bank of the Hermus, is celebrated as the place 
where, in B. C. 190, the two Scipios gained their decisive 
victory over Antiochus the Great. Though, like many other 
24* 
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towns, it suffered much from the great earthquake which 
occurred in the reign of Tiberius, it continued to be a place 
of some importance, down to a late period. Larissa 
(AapKrca), in the plain of the Cayster, with a famous temple 
of Apollo. 

By far the most important towns of Lydia, were the Ionian 
colonies, on the coast from Phocaea in the north to Miletus 
in Caria. It was in this district that the fruits of Greek 
civilisation were first matured, for the lonians were at a very 
early period distinguished for their progress in art and 
literature, no less than for their commercial activity and 
enterprise, and this spirit was fostered by the extremely 
favorable position of the colonies, and the delicious climate 
of the country. The number of these Ionian cities was 
twelve, of which the following were situated on the coast. 
Phocaea (*wxaio, Karaia Fokia\ the most northern among 
the Ionian cities, near the southern entrance of the Sinus 
Ela'iticus; it belonged, originally, to Aeolis, being within 
the territory of Cyme, but was given up to Ionian colonists. 
The town had two very good harbours, Naustathmos and 
Lampter, and soon became a most powerful maritime state, 
and the mother city of colonies in the far west, such as Mas- 
silia in Gaul and Maenaca on the south coast of Spain. 
After the conquest of Ionia by the Persians, the city gradu- 
ally declined, and after the revolt of the lonians, most of its 
inhabitants quitted their native land and founded the colony 
of Aleria in Corsica. Those who remained behind in Asia, 
appear to have risen again, at least to great material pros- 
perity, for at the time when it came into the hands of the 
Romans, rich booty was found by the conquerors. After 
that time it seems to have gradually decayed. Smyrna 
(Sfxupvo, Smyrna or Izmir\ near the head of the bay into 
which the river Hermus flows, on the banks of the little river 
Meles. Its situation was the most favorable for a commer- 
cial city that could have been chosen. It was, originally, 
an Aeolian colony, founded by Cyme, but at an early period 
it fell by a stratagem of the Colophonians, into the hands of 
the lonians, and henceforth remained one of the Ionian 
cities. In the reign of the Lydian king Sadyattes, Smyrna 
is said to have been destroyed, and its inhabitants to have 
been compelled to live in open villages; there is reason, 
however, for believing that the old city still continued to 
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exist. At a still later period it appears to have Been entirely 
abandoned, and a New Smyrna was built on the south side 
of the same bay, nearly opposite the old town. This new 
city was founded by Antigonus, and extended and embellished 
by Lysimachus ; it stood partly on the shore and partly on 
the slope of a hill, and possessed a most excellent harbour, 
in which the largest ships could lie along-side the quays. 
The streets were built with great regularity, and the city 
soon became one of the most splendid and wealthy in the 
ancient world. During the Roman civil wars, it was partially 
destroyed by Dolabella, but soon recovered, being mucn 
favored by the Romans. Smyrna also occupies a conspicuous 
place in the early history of Christianity, being the scene of 
the labours and martyrdom of Polycarp ; it suffered much 
from earthquakes, and during the wars under the eastern 
empire, but it survived all these calamities, and is still the 
most flourishing commercial city of the Levant. The an- 
cient remains of Smyrna are not of any great consequence, 
but among the seven cities which claimed to be the birth- 
place of Homer, Smyrna was always regarded as having the 
best title to the honour ; it contained a sanctuary of Homer, 
who was worshipped there as a hero, and was believed to 
have composed his poems in a neighbouring cave on the river 
Meles, from which he received the attribute of Melesigenes, 
Olazomenae (KXa^ojULSva/, Kelisman)^ on the south coast of 
the bay of Smyrna, was said to have been founded by Colo- 
phonians at first, on the site afterwards occupied by the town 
of Chytrion, but it was afterwards removed further east to 
an island, to be safe against the Persians. This island, how- 
ever, was subsequently united with the main-land by a mole. 
Glazomenae was one of the least important among the Ionian 
cities, but it is celebrated as the birth-place of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. JErythrae ('Epu^par, RitrVjy at the head of a 
large bay, at the southern extremity of mount Mimas, was 
an ancient town said to have been founded by Cretans, 
Lycians, Carians, and others, but was afterwards taken pos- 
session of by the lonians under Cnopus, a son of Codrus, 
from whom it obtained the name of Cnopopolis. The town 
had several good harbours, and some very ancient temples. 
Teo8 (TsW, Sighajik)^ south of Clazomenae, on the south 
coast of the Ionian peninsula, was a flourishing sea-port 
until the time of the Persian dominion, when most of its in- 
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habitants emigrated and founded Abdera. It still, however, 
continued to be a place of some importance, as late as the 
Roman emperors, for it had two very good harbours. It 
was the birth-place of Anacreon and Hecataeus, the his- 
torian. Lebedus {AifisSos)^ on the coast, south-east of 
Teos, and a little to the east of cape Mjonnesos, was built 
by lonians on the site of a more ancient Oarian town. It 
was a flourishing place until Lysimachus transplanted most 
of its inhabitants to Ephesus. No traces of the city are 
now in existence, but it was famous for the worship of Bac- 
chus. Colophon (KoXo^ojy, Zille\ about two miles from the 
coast of the Gaystrian bay, on the little river Hales, was 
said to have been founded by Mopsus, a grandson of Teire- 
sias, and was one of the most powerful of the Ionian cities, 
for it possessed a good harbour at Notion^ a considerable 
fleet, and excellent cavalry ; but it suffered much during the 
wars with the Lydians, Persians, Macedonians, and the 
pirates. It was the birth-place of Mimnermus, Hermesianax, 
and Nicander, and in its neighbourhood was the celebrated 
sanctuary of the Olarian Apollo {Apollo Olariud). JEphe- 
BUS ("£9£(rog), one of the, if not the, most important among 
the Ionian cities, near the mouth of the Oayster, is said to 
have originally been a town inhabited by Garians and Le- 
leges, until it was taken possession of by lonians under An- 
droclus, a son of Godrus. The original town stood on mount 
Goressus, but afterwards the inhabitants removed to the valley 
below, from which Lysimachus again forced them to move to 
mount Prion. The city had two harbours, one of which was 
formed by the mouth of the Gayster, and the other by a lake 
communicating with the Gayster. At a little distance from 
the city, on the north-east side, stood the famous temple of 
the Ephesian Artemis, whith was burnt down in B. G. 366, 
in the night in which Alexander the Great was born. Al- 
though the temple was restored by contributions from all the 
Greeks, yet nothing now remains of it, except a few traces 
of its foundations ; but of the city itself the ruins which are 
seen near Ayasaluky are of considerable interest, consisting 
of those of a theatre, the agora, a gymnasium, stadium, 
temples, and other great buildings. Ephesus was always a 
city of great prosperity, and its power increased as that of 
the other towns declined. Under the Bomans, it was the 
capital of the province of Aj»ia, and by far the largest city 
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in all Asia Minor ; its harbours, however, became gradnall j 
filled up with the deposits of the Cayster, which was the 
main cause of its subsequent decay. South of Ephesus, at 
the foot of mount Mycale, was the Panionium, or the place 
at which deputies from the twelve Ionian cities met at stated 
times. 

5. Caxia (Kap/a), the south-western comer of Asia Minor, 
was bounded on the north by mount Messogis, which separated 
it from Lydia, on the east by mount Cadmus, Phrygia and 
Lycia, while on the other sides it was surrounded by the sea. 
The country is traversed by low chains of hills running out 
far into the sea in long promontories, the northernmost 
of which was cape Trogilion, the extreme point of mount 
Mycale ; the next was called Poseidion, after which further 
south we have the peninsulas of Myndus, Cnidus, and the 
Rhodian Ohersonesus, the extreme point of which was called 
Oynossema. These projecting promontories and head-lands 
formed corresponding gulfs, such as the Maeandrian, between 
Trogilion and Poseidion, the lasian or Bargylian gulf, be- 
tween Poseidion and the peninsula of Myndus ; the Dorian 
or Ceramian gulf, between the Myndian and Gnidian Oher- 
sonesus, and the bay called Schoenus, between the latter 
and the Bhodian Ohersonesus. The valleys between the 
mountains running into the interior of the country are well 
watered and very fertile. The chief river of Oaria was the 
Maeander, flowing through the valley between mount Mes- 
sogis and mount Latmus ; and the country south of the Mae- 
ander was watered by its tributaries, such as the Marsyas, 
Harpasus, Mosynus, and the Oalbis in the south-eastern part 
of the country. Oaria was very productive in corn, wine, 
figs, and oil, and an extensive commerce was carried on by 
the^ Greek colonies of the coast. The coast district north 
of the lasian bay was occupied by Ionian colonies, and, there- 
fore, belonged to Ionia, while the south-western part was 
occupied by Dorians, and is, therefore, called Doris. The 
inhabitants of the rest of the country, were: Carians 
{OareSy Kaps^), apparently akin to the Lydians and Mysians, 
in common with whom they worshipped Zeus Oarios at 
Mylasa. Their language, though not radically different 
from the Greek, was regarded by the Greeks as barbarous, 
and was in the end supplanted by the Greek. The Oarians 
are described as mean and stupid, so that they were not even 
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babitants emigrated and fo^' j'l*^ ^J natiTe princes re- 
continued to be a pla' . -'y'^ exclusion from the Doric 
Roman emperors, ' -./pl/ciaBitudes, having been buc- 

was tbe birtb-pl ^ •'^■''S^ Rhodes, and Fergamum, Caria 
torian. Z«Je . .'' '' >" province of Asia. 
Teos anc ^ towns of Caria, we shall first 

by loniai '^ Ionia. Magnetia {Waynfiia, 

was a floi ^ monnt Thorax, on the river Le- 

of its ir ryof theMaeander, was destroyed, 

gow in :mTnerians, and rebuilt bv coloniata 

cl]Qg, ^ came an Ionian town. It was one 

eoaf ** ■ ^••'g of Persia to Themistocles, 

•a' j'^'^ei^ temple of Artemis Leuoophryne, which was 
• j^^e most beautiful in all Asia Minor, and of which 
^ raio' still exist. Priene (n/H^ii; Sameun), not far 
'^(be northern coast of the Maeandrian bay, at the 
^ern foot of mount Mycale ; it stood originally on the 
^(^ and had two harbours, but the increase of the deposits 
i^ the Maeander left it ultimately at a distance of a few 
g^eB from the coast. The Frienians had the presidency at 
^meetings at Panionium; and Bias, one of the seven sages, 
«as a native of the place. Myu» (Muouc), on tbe south side 
of the Maeander, about 40 stadia from its mouth, though 
originally it had no doubt stood at its mouth. Owing to the 
marshy and unhealthful neighbourhood, it was deserted by its 
inhabitants, and ceased to be a political community, its few 
remaining inhabitants being regarded as citizens of the 
neighbouring Miletus. Heraclea ('HpanXsia), with the ad- 
dition "ad Latmum" (ipoe Adu-jJiij), at the foot of mount Lat- 
mus, south of MyuB, at the head of the bay called the Sinua 
Latmicua, was celebrated for a cave in its vicinity, believed 
to contain the tomb of Endymion. Mlletut iMi^trTufj^ one 
of the greatest and most important of the Ionian cities, of 
which it was the most southern. It was originally a town 
of the Curtana and Leleges, and is said to have first been 
seized by Greek settlers from Crete in the reign of Minos. 
At the time of the Ionian migration, tbe town was talcen by 
lonians under Neleus, and ever after remained an Ionian 
city. It was situated on a head-land at the southern entrance 
of the Sinus Latmicus, opposite the mouth of the Maeander, 
and possessed four distinct harbours, protected by a group 
of islands, among which, Lade, Dromioua, and Feme, are 
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^rftioned. The city consisted of an inner and an outer 
■^n, the former of which was situated upon an eminence 
rbanging the sea. Miletus possessed an extensive terri- 
«;0r J, which was rich in flocks, whence it became celebrated 
for its woollen manufactures. It carried on a very active 
commerce with the most distant regions in the north and 
west ; Milesian ships penetrated even into the Atlantic ; but 
its enterprises were mainly directed to the Euzine, the shores 
of which were studded with Milesian colonies, such as Cy- 
zicus, Sinope, Abydos, Istropolis, Tomi, Olbia, ApoUonia, 
Odessus, and Panticapaeum. Naucratis, in Egypt, was like- 
wise a Milesian colony. The inquiring spirit of the Greeks 
manifested itself in literary productions at Miletus long be- 
fore it produced any fruits in other parts of Greece, for Mi- 
letus was the birth-place of the first Greek philosophers, 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of the historians 
Cadmus and Hecataeus. The Lydian kings made great 
efforts to possess themselves of this wealthy city, but it did 
not fall under their rule till the time of Croesus, and after 
his overthrow it was conquered by the Persians. In the re- 
volt of the lonians, Miletus took a leading part, and after its 
suppression the city was destroyed, B. C. 494. However, it 
recovered from this catastrophe, and opposed the progress 
of Alexander the Great; but this attempt only brought 
fresh miseries upon it. Still, however, it continued to be ia. 
place of some note, until it was destroyed by the Turks. 
The changes produced at the mouth of the Maeander by its 
vast deposits are immense, so that it is a matter of difficulty 
to determine the exact site of Miletus, and some travellers 
have mistaken the ruins of Myus for those of Miletus. The 
fact is, that the remains of Miletus are probably buried in 
the swamps formed by the Maeander. 

The south-western part of Caria, called Doris, contained 
six Dorian towns, forming a league called the Dorian 
hexapolis, of which Cnidus and Halicarnassus were situated 
on the main-land, while Cos stood in the island of Cos, and 
Lindus, lalysus, and Camirus, in the island of Rhodes. 
There are some other Dorian settlements on the coast of 
Caria, but they were never admitted as members of the 
league ; and Halicarnassus itself was excluded on account 
of an offence committed by one of its citizens, so that after- 
wards the league consisted of only five towns. Malic ar^ 
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nas8U8 ('AXixapvatftffe ; Budrum), on the north coast of the 
Sinus Ceramicus, opposite the island of Cos, was founded 
hy Dorians from Troezen. The city with the rest of Asia 
Minor fell under the rule of the Persians ; but while under 
their dominion, one Lygdamis made himself tyrant, and 
founded a dynasty of Halicamassian princes, of whom three 
governed the city in regular succession. During the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, Halicarnassus sided with Athens. After- 
wards a dynasty ruling over all Caria was founded by Heca- 
tomnus, which first made Mylasa, and afterwards Halicar- 
nassus, its residence. This dynasty maintained itself until 
the time of Alexander, who besieged the city, and, after a 
severe struggle, took and destroyed it. From this blow 
it never recovered, though it remained a place of great 
celebrity, on account of the splendid mausoleum which queen 
Artemisia had built to her husband Mausolus, and which was 
adorned with sculptures by the most eminent artists of the 
time. Some of these sculptures have recently been dis- 
covered, and are now in the British Museum. After the 
victory over Antiochus, the Romans gave Halicarnassus and 
the rest of Caria to the Khodians, and in the end it became 
$k part of the province of Asia. Halicarnassus was a well 
fortified city, and had an excellent harbour, protected by 
the island of Arconnesus. Its citadel was called Salmacis 
from a spring rising at the foot of the hill on which it stood. 
It was the birth-place of the historians Herodotus and Dio- 
nysius. Cnidus [KviSog), at the western extremity of the 
Cnidian peninsula, on cape Triopium, was a Lacedaemonian 
colony, and the chief city of the Dorian hexapolis. It was 
built partly on the main-land, and partly on a neighbouring 
island, which was connected with the main-land by a cause- 
way. It was a place of some commercial importance, but 
owed its celebrity mainly to the statue of Aphrodite by 
Praxiteles, which stood in a temple of the goddess, and was 
visited by strangers from all parts of the world. Near this 
town, Conon, in B. C; 394, gained a great naval victory oyer 
Pisander. Cnidus was_the birth-place of many men of emi- 
nence, such as Ctesias, Eudoxus, Sostratus, and Agathar- 
chides. Myndus (Muv^og), on the north-west coast of the 
same peninsula, on which Halicarnassus stood, was founded 
by Dorian settlers from Troezen, near an ancient Lelegian 
town, which continued to exist under the name of Falae 
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Myndus. It did not belong to the Dorian league, and never 
was a place of gteat importance. 

A considerable portion of the south coast of Caria belong- 
ed to the Rhodians and was ChWed Per aea Jthodiorum 
{nipata Tw *Po^'uy), having been colonised by the Bhodians 
at an early period ; it is said to hare been one of the most 
delicious countries on earth. The chief towns in this district 
were: Dae data (Aa/iaXa), near the frontier of Lycia, at 
the foot of mount Daedala. Oaunus {Kavvog; Kaigue%\ 
on the west of the river Calbis, between a lake and the sea, 
in a very unhealthy situation. It was founded by Cretans 
and was celebrated for its figs. It was the native place of 
the painter Protogenes. 

In the interior of Caria the following towns deserve to be 
noticed: Tralles (TpaXXs%; GhiuzelStsaar), a wealthy 
commercial city, was situated on a height at the foot oi 
mount Messogis, on the little river Eudon, a tributary of the 
Maeander. The surrounding country was extremely fertile, 
whence the city was at first called Antheia. Its inhabitants 
were partly Greeks and partly Carians. Ny^a {^ixta, 
Sultan-Hissar), east of Tralles, north of thia Maeinnder. 
Alabanda [*Akdl3av8a; Arabissar), near the bahks of the 
Marsyas,^ a southern tributary of the Maeander, was situated 
between two hills, and notorious for the excessive licentious- 
ness of its inhabitants. My Ids a or Mylassa (Mt^Xa^'a, 
M6Xatf<ra ; Melasso), an ancient and prosperous city, about 8 
geogr. miles from the bay of lassus, was situated ih a plain 
at the foot of an isolated rock of beautiful marble, of which 
its temples and other public buildings were constructed. 
The town was partially destroyed during the Roman civil 
wars* There still are very extensive and beautiful ruins of 
this town, some of which belong to the great national temple 
of Zeus Caries. Strdtonicea (iTparov/xfta ; Eshi'Hu^ar)^ 
east of Mylasa, near the river Marsyas, was built by An- 
tiochu& I, who strongly fortified it, and named it after his 
wife Stratonice. Under the Romans, it was a free city, and 
enjoyed the special favour of Hadrian. Near it was the 
temple of Zeus Chrysaoreus, the central sanctuary of all the 
Carians. Alinda (*' AX»v6a), between Alabanda and Mylasa, 
was a strong fortress, in which Ada, queen of Caria, took 
refuge when she was expelled from Halieamassus. 

7. Lyem (Ai^wa) was bounded in the irest by Ouria, iii 
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tbe north by Phrygia and Pisidia, in the east by Pamphylia 
and the sea, and in the south by the sea ; in the west the 
frontier line was formed by the small river Glaucus and the 
bay formed by it in the northeast by mount Climax, while 
in the north the boundary line was not clearly defined, for 
the north of Lycia and the adjoining district of Phrygia 
form a high table land upwards of 8000 feet ^ove the level 
of the sea; this table land is supported in the north by 
mount Taurus, and in the east by the range called Solyma, 
which terminates in cape Hieron. The highest point in this 
range is about 7500 feet, and is usually covered with snow. 
The south and southwest of this table land are formed by a 
range called Massicytes, rising in some parts to the height 
.o{ 10,000 feet ; these mountains descend towards the sea in 
a succession of terraces and terminate on the coast in bold 
clifiFs. The western part of Lycia is traversed from north to 
south by mount Cragus, which in some parts rises to the 
height of 6000 feet. Lycia has two important rivers, the 
Xanthus {Sdv^og; Echen Chai), which has its sources in 
the south of Phrygia, and flows in a southern direction be- 
tween mounts Massicytes and Cragus; emi the Limy rus 
( A/f«>pog ; Phineka f) which flows from north to south, on the 
west of the Solyma mountains. The valleys of these and 
other smaller rivers were fertile in corn, wine, oil, saffron, 
and various kinds of fruit, and the mountain sides were clad 
with splendid forests furnishing abundance of timber. The 
most ancient name of the country is said to have been 
Milt/ as (MiXurff), and the earliest inhabitants are called 
Milyae and Solymi ; both names were preserved down to a 
very late period, the one in the northern part of the country 
which continued to be called Milyas, and the other in the 
name of the Solyma mountains. Subsequently Cretans are 
said to have established themselves in the country, and lastly 
Xyctts, the leader of an Athenian band of colonists, is saidr 
to have given to the country its permanent name. In Homer, 
the Lycian heroes, Glaucus and Laomedon, act a conspicaoas 
part, and the poet still knows the Sol^rmi in the mountainous 
parts of the country. From these and other legends it is 
clear that Lycia must have been colonised by Greeks at an 
early period, but they were apparently mixed with a branch 
of the Semitic race. The Lycians were at all times a brave 
and warlike people, honest in their dealings with others, ^nd 
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highly Civilised, as we must infer from the many and beau- 
tiful works of art which have recently been discovered in 
their country. The Lycians and Gilicians were the only 
people of western Asia whom Croesus was unable to con- 
quer ; but they were like all the rest forced to submit to 
Persia, under whose dominion they continued to be a flour- 
ishing nation. After Alexander the Great, Lycia for a 
time belonged to Syria, but it was afterwards given by Rome 
to the Rhodians. The country contained 32 towns which 
formed a great confederation, of which the chief cities were 
Xanthns, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Myra, and Tlos. The 
executive of the confederacy was in the hands of a magis- 
trate bearing the title of Lyciarche% (Auxiapx^K:). So long 
as this federal constitution was maintained, the country was 
happy and prosperous; but internal dissensions brought 
about its overthrow, and in the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dius the country was added to the province of Pamphylia, 
from which it was separated by the emperor Theodosius, who 
constituted it as an independent province with Myra for its 
capital. 

8. The chief towns of Lycia were: XanthuB (Hav^^; 
Q-unik\ the most important town of Lycia, on the eastern 
bank of the river of the same name, is celebrated in history 
for two sieges it sustained, one in the time of Cyrus whose 
general Harpagus took and destroyed it, and another in the 
time of the Roman civil wars between Brutus and the party 
of Caesar. On each of these occasions the Xanthians de- 
stroyed themselvesi and their property in order not to fall 
into the hands of the conquerors. But after its second de- 
struction it was not rebuilt. Xanthus must have been a 
most splendid city, as may be inferred from its numerous 
and beautiful remains, many of which are now deposited in 
the British Museum. Patara (narapa; Patara), 6n the 
coast to the south of Xanthus, about 6 geographical miles 
to the east of the mouth of the Xanthus. It was colonised 
at an early time by Dorians from Crete, and became one of 
the chief seats of the worship of Apollo, hence called Pata^ 
reus, who had a celebrated temple and oracle there. The 
town was enlarged by Ptolemy Philadelphus who also en- 
deavoured to change its name into Arsinoe, but without 
success. Pinara (n/vapa; Pinara or Minara) north-west 
of Xanthus, between the river and mount Cragus, at the 
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foot of which it was wtiiated. Pandarus was Worshipped 
there as a hero. Splendid ruins of this city still exist. 
Olympus (*'OXi>fi.«'oc ; J)eliktash\ on the eastern coast cf 
Lycia, situated on a mountain of the same name, where some 
remains of it still exist. Myra (Mipa or M^pwv; Myr<x or 
J>embre)y near the south coast of Lycia, on a rock ahout two 

feogr. miles from the sea; its port town was Andriaca. 
Fnder the Bomans, it was oue of the principal towna, and 
hecame the capital of all Ly<sia. St. Paul touched there on 
his voyage to Rome. There are still very magnificent 
remains of this town, ip^Jiy of which are hewn in the living 
rock. Tlos (TXci), in the iaterior of the country, iK>rth of 
Xanthus, and a few miles to the east of the river Xanthus ; 
ruins of the town still exist near Doover. JPhaselis 
(♦a^fiX/( ; Tekrova\ an important maritime city on the east 
coast of Lycia, near the frontier of Pamphylia, was situated 
at the foot of mount Solyma, between the mountains and the 
sea. The town was founded by Dorian colonists, and owing 
to its excellent situation with three harbours, it sooa rose to 
great prosperity and carried on extensive commerce. At the 
time when the IklediterranQan was infested by pirates, it 
became one of their headquarters, in consequence of which 
i^ w«| destroyed by P. Servilius Isauricus, After this event 
the town was indeed restored, but never attained its former 
importance. A kind of light ships, called ^aenjXoi, is said to 
have derived its name from this town where they were first 
built. Telmes9us or Telmissus {Tsy^r^atrog^ T<Xfti(r(r6g), 
cm the north-west coast of Lycia, at the mouth of a river of 
the a^me name, is not to be confounded with a town of the 
game name in the territory of Halicarnassus ; its inhatbitants 
were celebrated; as diviners. 

d. PaBiphylia (iiaft^uX/a), a narrow strip of coast coun- 
try extending in a sort of semicircle round the Pampbylian 
sea (Gulf of AdaUa\ was bounded on the north by Pisidia, 
on the west by Lycia, and on thQ east by Cilicia^; the boun* 
dary lines in the west and east were not accurately defined ; 
for while some geographers call Olbick the most western, and 
the river Melas the most eastern point, others extend the 
country further in both directions. Pamphylia rises from 
the coast towards mount Taurus, and is traversed from north 
to south by numerous rivers flowing down from th^ same 
mountain chaiq, such a^ the Oatarrhactes {KoLrap^Kfin; 
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Duden-Su) ; the Oestrus (Kftfrpdf ; Ak'Su\ which ytb^ navi- 
gable as far as the town of Perge; the Eurymedon 
(EypufAfi^wv ; Kapr%'Su\ celebrated for the victory gained on 
its banks, in B. C. 469, by Gimon over the Persians ; and 
the Mela 8 (MsXa^; ManaugatSu)^ in the extreme east of 
the country. All these rivers were navigable up to a certain 
point. The name of Pamphylia indicates that it was inha- 
bited by different races. Besides the aborigines, who pro- 
bably belonged to the Semitic stock, and Cilicians, there seem 
to have been Greek settlers even at a very early period, that 
is, shortly after the Trojan war. Under the Romans, Pam- 
phylia with Pisidia, Isauria, and a part of Lycia, was consti- 
tuted a Roman province. 

10. The principal towns of Pamphylia were: Olhia 
('OXi8/a), on the coast, a little to the west of the mouth of the 
Gatarrhactes ; Attalia ('ArraXsia; Jlcia/ia), a little to the 
east of Olbia, near the mouth of the Gatarrhactes, was 
founded by Attains II, and taken by the Bomans in their 
war against the Isaurians. Perge (nip/i]; Eski Kahsi)^ 
at some distance from the coast, between the Gatarrhactes 
and Gestrus, about six geographical miles from the mouth 
of the former ; was one of the great seats of the worship of 
Artemis, who had an ancient temple on an eminence near 
the town. It was the first town in Asia visited by the Apostle 
Paul, and during the latSr period of the Roman empire, it 
was the capital of Pamphylia Secunda. Some splendid ruins 
still attest its ancient beauty. Aspendus ('^Atfrsvjog; 
Daahashkehr or ManatLgat)^ a strong and prosperous town 
on the Eurymedon, about six geographical miles from its 
mojith, is said to have been a colony of Argos in Peloponne- 
sus. Sy Ilium {ZuXKsm; Legelakhoi)^ likewise a strong 
place, situated on a height between Perge and Aspendos, at 
a considerable distance from the sea. Side (leSri; Eski 
Adalia), on the coast, a little to the west of the mouth of the 
Melas, was a colony of Gyme in Aeolis and a great seat of 
the worship of Athena, who is represented on its coins hold* 
ing a pomegranate (tfr5>j) in her hand. During the later period 
of the empire it was the capital of Pamphylia Prima, 

11* Pisidia (ni(ri6ca), an inland district, the exact frontier 
lines of which were never properly fixed, was bounded on 
the south by Pamphylia, on the west and north by Lycia and 
Phrygia, and on the east by Lycaonia aad Gilicia. It was 
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aTery rottgh and mountaHxaus country, formed by that part 
of mount Taurus irhich runs in a kind of semicircle round 
the Pamphylian sea ; it also contains several extensive lakes. 
The Pisidians were a hardy and warlike race of mountain- 
eerS) and seem to have consisted partly of Gilicians and 
partly of Isanrians. Their love of independence and war- 
like disposition were so great, that none of the successive 
rulers of Asia Minor were able to subdue them in their moun- 
tains« The Romans indeed took some of their towns, but 
the country was never subdued by them, though it was nomi- 
nally treated as a part of the province of Pamphylia. The 
country is still little frequented by travellers, and is there- 
fore little known. The ancients inform us that it contained 
some fertile valleys amid its mountains, producing olives, the 

film storax, some medicinal plants, and salt. Most of the 
amphylian rivers mentioned above, such as the Catarrhactes 
and. the Oestrus, have their sources in Pisidia. The eastern 
part of Pisidia is also mentioned under the separate name 
of I^auria (^Itfauo/a), and contained two large salt lakes, viz., 
the Lacus Garahtis and Lacus Trogitis. The western part, 
including tjb^ northeastei:n portion of Lycia, bore the name 
of Milyas, 

12. The chief towns of Pisidia, in the district called 
M^lyas, were: Qretopolis ^Kpnr^^coXi;), iathe southwestern 
part of the country, is sometimes mentioned as belonging to 
famphylia; it was in the middle ages called Sozopolis, 
nnd^ which name it appears in the history of the crusades. 
iermeasus {Ta^riiitads; 8henet\ situated in the pass of 
mount Taurus, traversed by the river Catarrhactes ; it was 
so strong both by its.position and its fortifications, that Alex- 
ander th^ Great, despaired of taking it. laionda {' icTiOv Ja), 
i^ut five miles to the northwest of Termessus ; considerable 
ruins of the plac^ have recently been discovered by Sir 
C. Fellows, 

In the interior of Pisidia, we have the towns of Selge 
(^X^ij), the chief mountain fortress of the country, on the 
south side of mount Taurus, and on the river Eurymedon, at 
the point where it comes forth from the mountains. The 
acropolis, rising immediately above the city, and containing 
a temple of Hera, was called Gesbedion. The city is said 
to have been a colony of the Lacedaemonians, and certainly 
it^ inhabit^^nts by their bravery did honour to their alleged 
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aneestdrs. On one occasion, they sent 20,000 men into the 
field, and even at a very late period repulsed a vast horde 
of Goths who were traversing Asia Minor. The valleys in 
the neighbourhood were very fertile, and abounded especially 
in olives. Cremna (Kp^fiva; Grhtrme)^ on a precipitoua rock 
on mount Taurus, defended itself bravely on various occa- 
sions. Sagala98U8 {SayaXaffads ; Allahmn), near the Phry-t 
gian frontier in the north, was a strongly fortified city, as 
is still evident from its extensive ruins. Its inhabitants, like 
those of Selge, had the name AaxsSai^iuiv on their coins, and 
seem to have claimed to be descendants of the Laoedaemo* 
nians ; they were extr«nely brave and warlike. 

In Isauria, the country of the wild Isaurians, we have to 
notice the capital. Is aura C'l(raupa), in the southeast, the in«> 
habitants of which were notorious as daring robbers, and were 
defeated in B. 0. 76 by L. Servilius, but without any lasting 
results; and Or o an da ('Opoavda), likewise a mountain 
fortress, which gave its name to the surrounding district, the 
tractiis Oroandicus. 

13. Cilicia (KiXm/a), an extensive coast, country in the 
southeast of Asia Minor, extending from the frontiers of 
Pamphylia and Pisidia in the west to the borders of Syria 
in the east. In the north it was bounded by the chain of 
mount Taurus. The eastern part was traversed by mount 
Amanus. The western part of Cilicia, consisting of a high 
table land, extending nearly to the sea coast, was called 
Cilicia Aspera or Trachea (KiXixIa ^ Tpa^sra), and the 
eastern part, from its extensive plains, recdved the name of 
Cilicia Campestris (KiXmol ^ ms6idi), but is also called 
Cilicia Propria. Numerous rivers flow down in a southern 
and eastern direction from the heights of mount Taurus, the 
most important of which are: the Oalycadnu^ (KaXvMxiSvo^ ; 
Grkiuk Supu)y which rises in the western part of the country 
and flows in a southeastern direction past Seleuceia into the 
Gicilian sea, and is navigable as far as Seleuceia ; the 
Lamus (Aa^Ao^; Lamm)^ which formed the boundary be- 
tween Cilicia Aspera and Campestris ; the Cydnu^ (Kvivo^; 
TersuB Chai), flowing through the city of Tarsus, where it 
is about 200 feet wide, was celebrated for its clear and cool 
waters, in which Alexander the Great nearly lost his life ; 
the Saru% (Sapoc; Seihon)^ has its source in mount Anti- 
taorufl, in the heart of Gappadocia, and after a winding 
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course in a southwestern direction flows into the Cilician sea 
a little to the east of the mouth of the Gydnus ; and the 
PyramuB (nvpoM-of; Jihon)^ a very large river in the east 
of the country, rises in the range of Antitaurus near Ara- 
bissus, flows for a time under ground, then breaks through 
a deep and narrow ravine of mount Taurus, and flows in a 
southwestern direction into the sea near Mallus; at its 
greatest breadth it is about 600 feet wide. Ci]icia had a 
very hot climate and scarcely any winter ; it was accordingly 
very fertile, especially in the plains of the eastern part, but 
even Cilicia Aspera contained some very rich tracts of land, 
but was particularly famed for its fine breed of horses. The 
most ancient inhabitants of Cilicia seem to have belonged to 
the Semitic or Syrian race, and the river Pyramus is said to 
have been called at one time Leucosyrus. The mythical 
story which derives the name of Cilicia from Cilix, a son of 
Agenor, and brother of Cadmus and Phoenix, leads to the 
same conclusion. The country remained independent until 
the time of the Persians, but even then it seems to have been 
governed by native princes. It was, however, subdued by 
Alexander, and afterwards formed a part of the kingdom of 
Syria. The coast and plains were mainly occupied by 
Greeks, while the Cilicians proper were pushed into the 
mountainous districts, where they practised robbery like the 
Isaurians, and in later times they greatly contributed to 
swell the number of pirates who infested the Mediterranean. 
Pompey at last made Cilicia a Boman province. 

14. The following are the more important towns of Cili- 
cia: Coracesium (Kopax*}<riov ; Alaya\ a very strong place 
on the coast, near the borders of Pamphylia, was situated 
on a steep rock, and possessed a good harbour. Alexander 
was unable to conquer it; in the Syrian wars, also, its 
strength was often tried and found unconquerable : in con- 
sequence of this the Cilician pirates chose it for their chief 
stronghold. It was in the end taken by Pompey. Se linus 
(lekmvg; Selenti\ on the same coast, was situated on a 
rock almost entirely surrounded by the sea. The emperor 
Trajan died in the town, in consequence of which it was 
afterwards called Trajanopolis. Celenderis {KsUv^sf^s ', 
Khelindreh), on the south coast, was believed to have been 
founded by a Syrian Sandarus, and to have afterwards been 
colonised by Samians. Seleucia {iLO^isumoL^ Selefkeh)ms 
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buHt by Seleucus I., on the west bank of tbe Calycadnus, 
about four miles from its mouth, and was peopled with the 
inhabitants of several neighbouring places. Being favored 
by the Syrian kings, it soon rose to great splendour and 
opulence. Under the Romans it was nominally a free city, 
and some say that Trajan died there. The emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa was drowned in the river at Seleuceia, and many 
men of eminence were born there, such as the philosophers 
Athenaeus, Xenarchus, and Alexander, the secretary of M. 
Aurelius. Some very interesting ruins of the city, of 
temples, porticoes, tombs, and aqueducts, still exist. Oory- 
CUB (Kupuxop), east of Seleuceia, on the coast with a good 
harbour. About two geographical miles inland from the 
city, on the side of mount Arima, was a celebrated grotto 
or glen, called the Corycian cave (Kcjpvxiov avrpov), which is 
often mentioned by the poets. Soli (SoXoi ; Mezetlu), on the 
coast between the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, was believed 
to have been colonised by Argives and Lindians from 
Rhodes. In the time of Alexander, it was a flourishing 
city, and had to pay a fine of 200 talents for its attachment 
to Persia. Tigranes, of Armenia, destroyed the city, and 
transplanted its inhabitants to Tigranocerta ; but Pompey 
rebuilt it under the name of Pompeiopolis. It was the 
birth-place of several men of eminence, such as the phi- 
losopher Ghrysippus, the comic poet Philemon, and the 
astronomer and poet Aratus. The inhabitants are said to 
have spoken bad Greek, and thereby to have given rise to 
the grammatical term solecism. But the same is related by 
others of the town of SoH in Cyprus. Tarsus (Tap<rog; 
Tersus), the chief city of Cilicia, was situated near the 
central part of Cilicia Campestris, on the river Cydnus, 
about 12 miks from its mouth. The country around was a 
very fertile plain, at the foot of mount Taurus, through 
which the Cydnus forms a pass, called the Pylae Ciliciae. 
Its excellent harbour, at the mouth of the Cydnus, is now 
filled up with deposits of the river. The origin of the city 
is lost in mythical obscurity, some ascribing its foundation 
to the Assyrian Sardanapalus, others to Perseus, and others 
again to the Argive Triptolemus, whose image appears on 
the coins of the city. It seems probable, however, that it 
was an ancient Syrian city, which was afterwards colonised 
by Greeks. In t^e time of Xenophon, when it was the resi- 
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dence of the Gilician chief Syennesis, it was a large and 
prosperous town. It was in the hands of the Persians, until 
the time of Alexander, whose arrival prevented its being 
destroyed by the Persians. Tarsus acts a very prominent 
part in the history of the wars among the successors of 
Alexander, and in the history of Syria. In the peace be- 
tween the Romans and Antiochus the Great, Tarsus became 
the frontier city of Syria. During the tin^e of the Mithri- 
datic wars, it suffered much from Tigranes, of Armenia, who 
overran Gilicia, and .from the pirates. From this latter 
scourge it was delivered by Pompey, who made Tarsus the 
capital of the new province of Cilicia, B. 0. 66. In the last 
Roman civil war, it espoused the cause of Caesar, and even 
changed its name into Juliopolis, for which it was severely 
punished by Cassius, but afterwards rewarded by Antony. 
The favours bestowed upon it by the latter, were increased 
by Augustus, so far as to exempt it from taxes. The people 
of Tarsus were celebrated for their intellectual power, their 
readiness in repartee, and the love of philosophical pursuits. 
A whole host of men of eminence were natives 'of Tarsus, 
the most celebrated among whom is the Apostle Paul, who 
belonged to one of the many Jewish families established in 
the place. M alius (MaXXd^), on cape Megarsus, close to 
the mouth of the Pyramus, was said to have been founded 
in the Trojan times by Mopsus and Amphilochus; its harbour 
was called from the promontory Megarsa. Is bub {^l<t(S6g)y 
at the eastern extremity of Cilicia, near the mouth of the 
river Pinarus, and at the northern end of the pass through 
mount Amanus, which was called the Pt/lae Syriae or CUi- 
ciae. The place is memorable in history for the great battle 
in which Alexander, in R C. 333, defeated the army of 
Darius. The town seems afterwards to have decayed, and 
at present even its site is uncertain. The bay of Issus is 
now called the gulf of Scanderoon. 

In the interior of Cilicia the following towns deserve to be 
noticed; Mopsucrene (Mo-v^ou xpiiv^j), i. e., the spring of 
Mopsus, was situated in Cilicia Campestris on the slope of 
mount Taurus, about 12 miles to the north of Tarsus. At 
this place the emperor Constantius died in A. D. 364. 
Mopsuestia {Mo^ov ktrria ; MeBsis), i. e., the hearth of 
Mopsus, on both banks of the river JPyramus, on the high 
road from Tarsus to Issus. The two parts of the town were 
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connected by a handsome bridge, built by the emperor Con- 
Btantins. The town was situated in a beautiful plain, called 
the ' AX37T0V flfgj/ov. Anazarbus (' Av«^ap/?oV ; Anasarba, or 
Naversa), near the source of the river Pyramus, at the foot 
of a mountain of the same name. When Cilicia was divided 
into two provinces, Anazarbus was made the capital of Cilicia 
Secunda. It was destroyed during an earthquake in the 
reign of Justinian. A dan a (''A^ava; Adana), on the 
western bank of the Sarus, between Mopsucrene and Mop- 
suestia. Pompey settled there some of the pirates after he 
had conquered them. There still exist a few remains of the 
ancient town. 

15. Bithynia (Bi^uv/a), in the north of Asia Minor, ex- 
tending along the coast from the river Rhyndacus in the 
west iothe^ Par theniu 8 (nap&iviof; Chati-Su) in the east. 
The former separated it from Mysia, and the latter from 
Paphlagonia. In the north, it was bounded by the Propontis, 
the Thracian Bosporus, and the Euxine, and in the south by 
Phrygia and Galatia. The country was on the whole very 
fertile, but it was intersected by several woody mountains, 
the highest of which was the Bithynian Olympus, in the 
southern districts of the country. In the west, mount Argan- 
thonius ran out into the Propontis, forming two bays, the 
Sinus Cianus and the Sinus Astacenus. Its chief rivers 
were the Sangdriua (^Sayyrf piog ; Sakaria), next to the 
Halys the largest river in Asia Minor, had its sources in 
mount Adoreus, received numerous small tributaries in its 
tortuous course, and flowed into the Euxine; the B ilia eu8 
(BiXXaroff ; Filijas), rising in the Hypii montes, and flowing 
into the Euxine near Tium, was regarded by some geographers 
as the boundary between Bithynia and Paphlagonia. The 
Bithynians are said to have immigrated into the country from 
the district about the Strymon in Thrace, where they bore 
the name of Thyni (©uvo/), and this name they retained to 
some extent in their new country, for the inhabitants of the 
coast district were called Thyni, while those in the interior 
were called Bithyni. But originally the country had been 
inhabited by Bebryces, that is, Phrygians, whence the coun- 
try also bore the name of Bebrycia. The northeastern part, 
however, was inhabited by a distinct tribe called the Marian- 
dyni. Bithynia was first subdued by the kings of Lydia, 
and afterwards became a satrapy of the Persian empire. 
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But during the decline of the latter powet, the north of 
Bithyria made itself independent under native princes, who 
resisted Alexander and his successors, and established a 
dynasty of kings which is nsnally considered to begin with 
Zipoetes, in B. C. 287, or with his son Nicomedes, B. C. 278, 
and continued to govern the country until the death of Nico- 
medes III, B. C. 74, who bequeathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. The latter at first made it a part of the province 
of Asia, but afterwards united it with the province of 
Pontus. 

16. The chief towns of Bithynia were: Dascplium 
(^aefxiXiov ; Diaskilt) on the coast of the Propontis, was the 
most western town, and near a lake deriving from it the name 
of Dascy litis. My r lea (MvpXeia; Amapoli), on the Sinus 
Cianus, was founded by Colopbonians, and almost entirely 
rebuilt by Attains I. of Pergamum, who called it Apamea 
after his wife. In the time of Caesar and Augustus it re- 
ceived Roman colonists. Oiua (Kla^; Ghio or Kemlik) at 
the head of the Sinus Cianus which derived its name froin 
it, was a colony of Miletus, and became a prosperous com- 
mercial town. It was destroyed by Philip III. of Macedoniaj 
and rebuilt by Prusias, whence it is also called Prusias. 
JPrusa (xipovtfa; Brum\ an inland town at the foot of 
mount Olympus, was . built by Prusias, king of Bithynia, it 
is said, on the advice of Hannibal. Nicaea (Nixaea; Iznik\ 
one of the most celebrated cities of the country; was 
situated at the eastern extremity of lake Ascania. Its site 
was anciently occupied by a place called Attaea, and after- 
wards Ancore or Helicore, when certain Bottiaeans from 
Europe had established themselves there. But this towik 
was destroyed by the Mysians. Antigonus, shortly after 
the death of Alexander, built on the same spot a new town 
which he called Antigoneia, and Lysimachus fitially changed 
its name into Nicaea. When Bithynia Tras governed by its 
own kings, Kicaea was generally the place of their residence, 
though Nicomedeia shared this honour with it. When Asia 
was under the government of the Romans, Nicaea was oa 
yarious occasions distinguished by special favours of the 
emperors. The city is celebrated in history on account of 
the great council held there in A. D. 326, which was con- 
vened by Constantino the Great, and at which the first part 
of the Nicene creed was agreed upon« In that same year 
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the city suffered seTerely from an earthquake, but was re- 
stored by the emperor Valena in A. D. 368. The modem 
Jznik is only a poor village, containing scarcely more than 
100 houses, but the ancient walls are still standing almost 
entire, with 4 large and 2 small gates. Besides these there 
are remains of two mcjes which formed the harbour on the 
lake, of an aqueduct, a theatre, aind a gymnasium . from the 
last of which all tjie chief gates of the city could be seen, a 
proof of the regularity with whidh the town was built. 
Astacus ("AtfToxog), on the coast, at the head of the bay 
which from it derived the name of the Sinus Astacenus ; it 
was originally a Megarian colony, but afterwards received 
additional colonists from Ath^ois, and changed its name into 
Olbia ('OX/8ia). The town was destroyed by Lysimachus, 
but was rebuilt in B. G. 264 by Nicomedes I., a little to the 
north of the ancient site, under the na^e of Nieomedia 
(NixofjL'flJcia ; Izmid or Iznikmid), This latter place, which 
was the chief residence of the Bithynian kings, gradually 
became one of the finest cities of the ancient world. Under 
the Komans, it was the favorite residence of some of the 
later emperors, especially Diocletian and Constantino the 
Great. It often suffered from earthquakes, but was always 
restored by the liberality of the emperors. Nicomedeia was 
the birthplace of Arrian, the philosopher and historian, and 
Hannibal who died there, was buried at Libyssa in the 
neighbourhood, on the north coast of the Sinus Astacenus. 
Ohalcedon (Xahcrfidv or KctKx'^6uv; Ohaleedon or Kadi 
Kioi)^ at the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus, nearly 
opposite to Byzantium, was a colony of Megara, founded in 
B. C. 685. During the Persian dominion, it was subject to 
Persia ; after this it enjoyed its independence until it became 
subject to the kings of Bithynia, one of whom, in B. C. 140, 
transferred most of its inhabitants to Nicomedeia. The 
Bomans, who regarded it as a place of great military im- 
portance, restored its fortifications and made it the capital 
of the province of Bithynia. In A. D. 461, a great oecu- 
menical council was held there ; it was finally destroyed by 
the Turks. OhrysopoliB (Xputfu^oXi? ; Scutari\ a, fortified 
place on the coast just opposite to Byzantium, was originally 
the port of Chalcedon, being the spot where the Bosporus 
was generally crossed by persons going to Byzantium. 
Oalp e (KotXin) ; Kirpeh)y on the coast of the Euxine, on |i 
26 
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promontory west of the mouth of the Sangarias. He raclea 
('HpoxXgia), surnamed Pontica {h Tlovrixii or nwou; Serakli 
or Eregli\ on the coast of the Euxine, in the territory of the 
Mariandyni, near the base of a peninsula called Acherusia, 
and on a small river called Acheron, was a celebrated city 
with a fine harbour. It was founded about B. C. 550 by 
colonists from Megara and Tanagra in Boeotia, and soon 
rose to great wealth and power in consequence of its exten- 
sive commerce ; at one time the territory over which it ruled 
extended from the Parthenius in the east to the Sangarius in 
the west. The history of this city is a very chequered one, 
it having passed through nearly all forms of government, 
until in the end it became subject to the kings of Bithynia, 
under whom it declined in consequence of the foundation of 
Nicomedeia. Its ruin was completed in the war of the Ro- 
mans against Mithridates, when it was taken, plundered, and 
nearly destroyed by the Romans under Cotta. In the inte- 
rior of Bithynia we have to notice Bithynium (Bi^ivwv), 
on the river Billaeus in the eastern part of the country, 
which was the birthplace of Hadrian's favorite Antinous, 
and was afterwards called Claudiopolis. Other towns in the 
same part of Bithynia were Hadrianopolis and Anti- 
noopolis ('AvTivoou viXi?; Unseneh), a place built by Hadrian 
in honour of his favorite Antinous. 

17. Phrygia (^pu^/a), in the Roman division of Asia, 
formed the eastern part of the province of Asia; and was 
bounded on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on the 
south by Lycia and Pisidia, on the east by Lycaonia and 
Galatia, and on the north by Bithynia. But the country 
thus limited does not embrace the whole to which in earlier 
times the name Phrygia was given ; for formerly Galatia also 
belonged to it ; Lycaonia is sometimes comprised under th^ 
name ; and the coast country, lastly, between the Hellespont 
and mounts Ida and Olympus, bore the name Phrygia Minor 
or Phrygia Hellespontus, whence the Roman poets constantly 
call the Trojans Phrygians. But this last country has already 
been described, and Lycaonia and Galatia having to be treated 
of separately, we shaU here confine ourselves to Phrygia as 
circumscribed above, which is sometimes called Phrygia Ma- 
jor. This country formed the western part of the great cen- 
tral table land of Asia Minor, supported by the range of 
mount Olympus in the north, and by that of mount Taurus 
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in the south, and terminating in the west in the ridges which 
separate the valleys of the Hermus, Maeander and other 
rivers. This table land itself is intersected by mountains, 
and its western parts are watered by the upper courses of the 
Hermus and Maeander with their tributaries, while the north- 
ern parts are drained by the Rhyndacus and the Sangarius. 
The valleys of these rivers, especially that of the Sangarius, 
were very fertile, but in the south and east the streams flow- 
ing from mount Taurus form salt marshes and lakes, where 
salt is still obtained as abundantly as in ancient times. The 
northern part of the country was called Phrygia JEpicte- 
tus (i-jr/xTijTo^, i.e., acquired in addition), and the southern 
part about mount Taurus, Phrygia Parorios (flra(>op»og, i. e., 
adjacent to the mountains). In the last division of the Roman 
empire, Phrygia Parorios was assigned to Pisidia, and the 
southwestern portion to Caria, while the rest was divided into 
Phrygia Salutaris with Synnada for its capital, and Phrygia 
Pacatiana or Gapatiana. Phrygia was on the whole a rich 
and productive country, its mountains furnishing precious 
metals and marble; its valleys oil and wine; and its hills 
excellent pasture for sheep, whose wool was celebrated in 
antiquity. 

The Phrygians believed themselves to be the most ancient 
people in Asia Minor, and there can be no doubt that they 
were established on the banks of the Sangarius as early as 
the Trajan times. According to tradition, however, they 
had originally dwelt in Macedonia under the name of Briges, 
and later writers state that they emigrated into Asia about 
100 years after the fall of Troy. It seems clear that the 
Phrygians (Briges or Bebryces) belonged to the stock of the 
Thracian nations, and at one time occupied the greater part 
of Asia Minor. Their first settlements seem to have been 
effected on the coasts of the Hellespont, the Propontis and 
the Euxine, but from these countries they were partially 
expelled by subsequent immigrants from Thrace, and moved 
southward and eastward as far as mount Taurus and the 
river Halys. Phrygia was successively conquered by the 
Lydians, Persians, Macedonians, and Syrians, under the 
last of whom the northeastern part about the Halys was 
conquered by Gauls who occupied the district called after 
^hem Galatia,raQd a considerable tract on the west of Galatia 
was conquered by the kings of Bithynia, and subsequently 
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by tliose of PergaTttnm, wheiKie it obtained the name of Phry- 
gia Epictetus. After the defeat of Antiochus the Great, the 
whole of Phrygia was given to the king of Pergamutn, to- 
gether with whose kingdom it became the Roman province 
of Asia in B. C. 130. In the early times, the Phrygians seem 
to have beeiv a highly civilized people, and to have exercised 
considerable influence upon the Greek colonists in the neigh- 
bouring countries, but after the Persians became masters of 
Phrygia, they ceased to give any evidence of mental activity, 
so that subsequently they became proverbial both among 
the Greeks and among the Romans for their servility and 
stupidity. 

18. The toost important towns in Phrygia are : Celaenae 
(Kffkanal), the greatest city of the country, until the rise of 
the neighbouring Apameia reduced it to comparative insigni- 
ficance ; it was situated near the sources of the rivers* Mae- 
ander and Marsyas. The acropolis was built on a precipi- 
tous rock in the centre of the town, ftt the foot of which, in 
the agora, the Marsyas took its rise. Near the source wa3 
the grotto in Which Marsyas was believed to hare been flayed 
by Apollo. Outside the town was an extensive park 
(leapdSsttra^) with a royal palace, and well stocked with game. 
The Maeander took its rise in this very palace, and flowed 
through the park and the town, below which it was joined by 
the Marsyas. Apamea Cihotus ('A-jrrfixsia % Ki^cjjto^; Be- 
nair)^ on the Maeander, jtist above its confluence with the 
Marsyas, was founded by Antiochus Soter, who called it 
Apameia in honour of his mother Apama, and transferred to 
it many of the inhabitants of Celaenae. Shortly after this it 
became one of the greatest towns in Asia west of the EiJ- 
phrates, and under the Romans it was the seat of a conventus 
juridicus. It is said to have been called Oibotus, that is, 
the Chest, because it was one of the chief entrepots of the 
commerce of Asia, where vast quantities of merchandise 
were always accumulated. ' Laodieea (AaoSUsta ; JEski Sis- 
»ar), surnamed ad Li/cum (irffos rw Atixw), on a ridge of hills 
near the southern bank of the river Lycus, a tributary of the 
Maeander, an the borders of Caria ; it wae founded by Anti- 
ochus Theus on the site of a more ancient town, and was 
called after his wife Laodiee. It subsequently became sab- 
ject to the kingdom of Pergamum, and with it fell into the 
hands of the Romans. The town suffered greatly from earth- 
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quakes, to which that district appears to have been more sub- 
ject than any other part of Asia Minor, and the town could 
not acquire any great importance ; but under the Romans it 
gradually rose, and its sufferings from earthquakes were got 
over by the munificence of the emperors and the liberality 
of its citizens. Hence it became, next to Apameia, the great- 
est and most flourishing city in Phrygia. Its splendour is 
still attested by the magnificent ruins of an aqueduct, a gym- 
nasium, several theatres, a stadium which is almost perfect, 
and a great many other interesting remains of antiquity. 
The pride and luxury of the people of Laodiceia are well 
known from the rebuke of St. John in his Epistle to them. 
Colo 88 ae (KoXotftfa/; Khonas)^ a little to the east of Laodi- 
ceia, on the river Lycus, was once a place of considerable 
importance, but declined in consequence of the rise of Laodi- 
ceia and Hierapolis in its vicinity. But it is generally known 
from the Epistle addressed to its inhabitants by the Apostle 
Paul. In A. D. 65, it suffered much from an earthquake 
along with Laodiceia and Hierapolis. Oibpra (K//3upa), in 
the southwestern extremity of the country, on the frontiers 
of Caria, is said to have been founded by Lydians, but to 
have afterwards been peopled by Pisidians ; at all events the 
population must have been greatly mixed ; for in Strabo's 
time, besides Greek, four languages were spoken there. The 
town was governed by native princes ; the district belonging 
to it, called Gibyratis, could at one time send into the field an 
army of 30,000 men. In B. G. 83, it became subject to Rome 
and the seat of a conventicus juridicus. In the reign of Ti- 
berius, it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake^ but was 
restored by the liberality of the emperor. The city was very 
celebrated for its manufactures, especially in iron. Do ry- 
laeum (AopwXaiov ; JSski Shehr), on the river Thymbris, a tri- 
butary of the Sangarius, is celebrated for its hot springs, 
which still continue to be used. It was a central point from 
which roads diverged to Pessinus, Iconium, and Apameia. 
Synnada (Stiwa^a; Eshi Kara Sissar)^ in a very fertile 
plain of the central part of Phrygia, was at first only a small 
place, but during the imperial period it rose to great import- 
ance, and in the time of Constantine was made the capital of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. In its vicinity were quarries of the cele- 
brated Synnadic marble, though, as they existed at Docimia, 
a place in the neighbourhood, the marble was also called, and 

26* 
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ihat, more correctly, Docimian marble. Ipsus ("Ij^os), a 
small town on the southeast of Synnada, is celebrated in his- 
tory OB account of the final contest among the generals of 
Alexander the Great, which was decided in a battle fought 
there ill B. 0. 801. Its exact site is ttow utiknown. Philo- 
me Hum (*iXojuii^Xiov ; Ak Shehr\ in the southeast, near the 
borders of Lycaonia, is said to have derired its name from 
the number of nightingales in its vicinity. In the middle 
ages it is mentioned under the name of Philomene. Antio- 
chia ('AvTio^fsw), west of Hiilomelium, w«ts a considerable 
town, built by colonists from Magnesia. After the victory 
of the Romans over Antiochus, it was declared a free city, 
and in the time of Augustus it was made a Roman colony 
under the name of Gaesareia. The city contailied a great 
temple of the Asiatic Moon goddess (Miju *A|jxarof), whose wor- 
ship was suppressed by the Romans. 

19. Lyeaonkl (Auxaov&a), originally the south-eastern part 
of Phrygift, though under the Persian government it be- 
longed to the satrapy of Cappadocia, was bounded in the 
west by Phrygia and Pisidia, in the south by Cilicia, in the 
east by Gappadocia, and in the north by Galatia, but the 
exact boundary lines cannot be determined with accuracy. 
The name of this country is first mentioned by Xenophon, 
according to whom it extended from Iconium in the west, to 
the borders of Gappadocia* It forms a continuation of the 
table-land of Phrygia, betwteen mount Taurus and the moun- 
tains of Phrygia, and abounded in excellent pasture, but 
was deficient in water. Most of the few rivers of the coun- 
try flow into lakes. The inhabitants appear to have been a 
distinct race, and to have spoken a peculiar language ; but 
they were very warlike^ and particularly skilled in archery. 
After the defeat of Antiochus, part of the country was 
given to Eumenes, while the remainder was governed by 
native princes, the last of whom, Antipater, was conquered 
by Amyntas, king of Galatia, at whose death, in B. G. 25, 
the country came into the hands of the Romans, and was 
united with the province of Gappadocia. Lycaonia is cele- 
brated in the history of Ghristianity as the scene of the 
labours of St. Paul in his first mission to the Gentiles. 

29. The chief towns of Lycaonia, were: loonium ('Iw- 
viov ; Koni^ehy, originally, and even as late as the time of 
StrabOy a small town, but it afterwards rose to great power 
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fitid itsportonce. In the time of tbe Apostle Paul its poptt- 
lation contained a great many Jews. In the middle ages it 
was the most important eity of Asia Minor, and was very 
celebrated at the time of the crusades. There are now very 
few remains of antiquity. Laodicea (Aao^Axsia ; Ladik\ 
surnamed Combusta (Karajtfxttufte'vi))^ to the north-west of 
leoninm, soems to have received its surname from the vul* 
eanic nature or appearance of the ground. Derbe (A<p/3i|), 
in the south-east, was governed in the time of Cicero, by a 
tyrant, Antipater, who was put to death by Amyntas. 
Lystra (Au<rrpa; prob. KaradagK)^ in the south-west, near 
the frontiers of laauria, was one of the chief scenes of the 
preaching of St. Paul ax^ Barnabas. L at an da (Aapav6a; 
Larend^^ in the south, in a fertile district, at the foot of 
mount Taurus, was one of the principal strongholds of the 
Isaurian robbers. 

21. Galatia or Gallograecia (raXar^a or raXXoypeuxia), 

originally a part of Phrygia, was bounded on tbe west by 
Phrygia and Bithynia, on the south by Lycaonia and Gap- 
padocia, on the east by Pontus, and on the north by Paphla- 
gonia. It derived its name from the main body of its popu^ 
lation, being Gauls, who had crossed over into Asia Minor^ 
and after a long period of destructive ravages established 
themselves there, in B. C. 230. They seran to have, from 
the first, been strongly mixed with Greeks, whose manners 
and customs th«y gradually adopted ; but they retained their 
own language^ which is said to have resembled that of the 
Treviri, as well as their political divisioxts and form of go- 
vernment. The Gauls in Galatia were divided into three 
great tribes, the Tectosages, Tolistobogi, and Troomi, each 
of which was subdivided into four parts, so as to form what 
the Greeks called 12 tetrarchies. Ikch of these tetrarchies 
was headed by a chief, called tetrarch, who appointed all 
other magistrates ai^ military officers. The 12 tetrarchs 
had the. executive power, but were assisted by a senate of 
300 members. Tlus federal government might easily be 
converted into a monarchy, when one of the tetrarchs was a 
man of spirit and enterprise. Daring the war between the 
Romans and Antiochus, tbe Ga^tians assisted the latter, in 
consequenee of which the consul Gn. Manilas undertook a 
war against diem. After thid Galatia became virtually sub- 
ject to tbe Bromans. During the war against Mithridates 
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of Pontus, Deiotarns, a Gulatian tetrarch, did good service 
to the Romans, and was rewarded by them with the title of 
king, and a considerable extension of his dominions. His 
successor, Amyntas, also governed the country as king, bat 
after his death, in B. C. 25, Augustus made Galatia a Roman 
province, which was subsequently enlarged by the addition 
of Paphlagonia. The country of Galatia was beautiful and 
fertile, being watered by the river Halys, which traversed it 
from south to north, the upper course of the Sangarius, and 
their tributaries. The Christians in Galatia, at the time of 
the Apostle Paul, were to a very great extent converted 
Jews. 

22. The chief towns in Galatia, were: Pes sin us (Usifirmvi; 
Bala Sissar), in the south-west, on the borders of Phrygia, 
was the capital of the Tolistobogi, and one of the greatest 
commercial places in those parts. It was situated on the 
slope of mount Agdistis, a continuation of mount Dindymus, 
and was most celebrated as the chief seat of the worship of 
Gybele, there called Agdistis, whose rich temple stood out- 
side the city on a hill. The famous' image of the goddess, 
which, according to some, was of wood, and according to 
others, of stone, was carried to Rome in the time of the 
second Punic war. It was believed to have fallen from 
heaven, whence the ancients derived the name of Pessinas, 
itself from iri^Vrsiv, nrstfsTv, In the time of Gonstantine, the 
city was still flourishing, but after the sixth century, it is no 
longer mentioned. Anepra (^'Ayxvpa; Angora), the chief 
town of the Tectosages, afterwards became the capital of the 
Roman province of Galatia, and is often mentioned under 
the name of Sebaste. The town is most celebrated, on ac- 
count of an historical document discovered there. Augustus 
drew up an account of his life, which was engraved on bronze 
tables and set up at Rome ; of this document the citizens of 
Ancyra had a copy made on marble slabs, and fitted up in a 
temple which they erected to Augustus and Roma. There 
it was discovered in 1544, and published, though very im- 
perfectly. The first complete edition of these documents, 
known under the name of the Monumentnm Ancyranum, was 
published by Tournefort; it is to be regretted that some 
parts of the marble slabs are lost. T avium (Toouiov; prob. 
Boghaz Kieni\ the chief town of the Trocmi, in the eastern 
part of Galatia, formed a central point, at which roads from 
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many parts of the country met, and was, accordingly, a 
place of considerable commercial importance. Gordium 
(Fop^iov), in the north-west, on the borders of Bithynia, was 
the ancient capital of the kings of Phrygia, and is celebrated 
in history as the place where Alexander performed the ex- 
ploit of catting the 6e»rdian knot. In the time of Aagostus 
it received the name of Juliopolis. 

23. Pa]^ila9dllia (Utxffi'kwyma), the most northern part of 
Asia Minor, on the coast of the Eaxine, extending from the 
river Parthenius (according to others from the Billaens) in 
the west, to the Halys in the east ; it was bounded on the 
West by Bithynia, on the south by Galatia, and on the east 
by Pontus, but the exact boundary lines are not the same in 
all authorities, for Xenophon, e. g., extends Paphhigonia 
eastward as far as Themiscyra. The country is very moun- 
tainous, being intersected from west to east by three chains 
of the mountain system of Olympus, the main stock of 
which extends along the south-western frontier. The part 
along the sea-coast was the most fertile, while the inland 
and more mountainous districts were covered with forests, 
abounding in game of every description. The country was 
particularly famous for its horses, mules, and sheep. Its 
chief fiver is the Halys, which forms the boundary between 
Paphlagonia and Pontus, and to some extent also towards 
Galatia ; its main tributary in Paphlagonia is the Amnias. 
The Parthenius {nap^iyia^] Ohate Su of Bart an Su)hM 
its sottrce in mount Olgassys, one of the branches of Olym- 
pus, and flows into the Euxine west of Amastris, forming in 
its lower course the frontier between Bithynia and Paph- 
lagonia. The Papblagonians arei often mentioned in mythi- 
cal hietOry, as in the expedition of the Argonauts, and in the 
Trogan war, when they were the allies of Priam. Their 
leader, on that occasion, was Pylaemenes, to whom the 
Paphlagonian princes of later times traced their origin, and 
from whom the country itself is sometimes called Pylaemenia. 
The native population was of the same stock as the Cappa- 
doeians, that is, they belonged to the Semitic race, so that 
they were quite distinct from the Thracian Bitbynians, their 
western neighbours. Even the name of Syria was preserved 
in that of the Leucosyri, who inhabited the coast district, 
about the mouth of the Halys. They were brave soldiers, 
especially 6n horseback, but uncivilised, and tery super- 
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stitious. BesideB these Semitic Paptlagonians, we find 
other inhabitants, such as Veneti and Caucones, whose 
names indicate affinity with the nations of the Indo- Ger- 
manic race. Under the Persian monarchy, the satraps of 
Paphlagonia, which formed the third satrapy, gradually 
made themselves independent of the great king, and as- 
sumed the regal title. In this position they maintained 
themselves with a brief interruption, until their country was 
conquered by Mithri dates, who added the eastern part to 
his own kingdom, and gave the western to Nicomedes of 
Bithynia. After the conquest of the country by the Ro- 
mans, the part along the coast was given to the kings of 
Bithynia, while the interior was left, to native princes, who 
had to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. When the 
race of these princes became extinct, Paphlagonia was in- 
corporated with the province of Galatia. Constantino made 
it a separate province, but the part east of Sinope was added 
to Pontus. 

24. The chief towns of Paphlagonia were the Greek colo- 
nies on the coast: Amastria ("AfwttfTpig ; Amassereh), a 
handsome city with two harbours, was built by Atnastris, 
about B. C. 300, after her separation from Lysimachus. 
The site had previously been occupied by the town of Sesa- 
mos, which name the acropolis of Amastris retained. The 
new town was mainly peopled by the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring Cytoros and Cromma who were transferred to 
it. Abonoteichos ('AjS^vou rsTxog; InehoU) east of cape 
Carambis, possessed a good harbour. It was afterwards 
called lonopolis, and was the birthplace of the pretended 
prophet Alexander who is well known from Lucian. Sinope 
(2ivttfflr>j; Sinope or Sinab), the most important of all the 
Greek colonies on the Euxine, was situated on the isthmus 
of a small peninsula, a little to the east of the northernmost 
promontory of Asia Minor. The town had two good har- 
bours, and its situation gave it every advantage for becoming 
a great commercial place. Its foundation was referred to 
Autolycus, one of the Argonauts, who was worshipped as a 
hero and had an oracle at Sinope. But it was afterwards 
colonised by Milesians, and, after being destroyed by the 
Cimmerians, a second Milesian colony established itself 
there about B. C. 632. After this it rapidly rose in com- 
mercial importance, and became itself the mother city of 
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several colonies, sucli as Cotyora, Trapezns, and Cerasus. 
The city ruled over a large territory extending eastward as 
far as the river Halys, and enjoyed its independence until it 
was taken hy Phamaces L, king of Pontus. The great 
Mithridates, who was horn at Sin ope and afterwards resided 
there, did much to strengthen and emhellish the place. 
Lucullus after an obstinate defence took and plundered the 
city, though it was immediately after proclaimed a libera 
civitas. In the time of Julius Caesar, it was made a Roman 
colony and remained a flourishing place on account of the 
lucrative tunny fisheries in the Euxine ; but it never recovered 
its former greatness and continued to sink. Sinope was the 
birthplace of the celebrated Cynic Diogenes. 

In the interior of Paphlagonia we have to notice Gangra 
(rrfyypa; Kangreh\ in the south, not far from the river 
Halys, was originally only a fort, but became the residence 
of king Deiotarus, and in the end the capital of the pro- 
vince of Paphlagonia. P o mp e top o I is {JloiMey\iouieokis ; Task 
KuprCjj on the river Amnias, was either founded or enlarged 
by Pompey after his victory over Mithridates. In later 
times it was the see of a Christian bishop. 

24. Cappadocia {Kaie<tra6oxia) seems originally to have 
embraced the whole of the northeastern part of Asia Minor 
between the eastern bank of the Halys and mount Taurus, 
but at a later time, probably during the period of the Per- 
sian dominion, it was divided into two parts, the northern 
one being called Cappadocia ad Pontum, or simply Pontus, 
from its proximity to the Pontus Euxinus, and the southern 
one Cappadocia ad Taurum or simply Cappadocia. It is 
with the latter that we have to do in this place. Cappadocia 
was, on the whole, a rough and barren mountainous country, 
bounded in the north by Galatia, Pontus, and Armenia 
Minor, in the east by Armenia and Mesopotamia, in the 
south by Syria and Cilicia, and in the west by Lycaonia. 
In the north it was bounded by the chain of mount Parya- 
dres, in the east by the range of the Scydisses, and in the 
south by mount Taurus, while Antitaurus traversed the 
country. Its principal rivers are the Halys with its tribu- 
taries, among which the Mel as {MiXag; Kara Su) deserves 
to be mentioned, though Strabo calls it a tributary of the 
Euphrates. Cappadocia had excellent pasture and produced 
very good horses and mules. 
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The fa*eat body of the inhabitants of Cappadocia belonged 
to the Semitic race, and were called from their white com- 
plexion White Syrians (A«uj«i<rupQj). Whether the Cappodoces 
who are mentioned along with then were of the isame or of a 
di&rent race, is vncertain. They eeem to faav;e been 
gOYorned during the Persian period by hereditary satraps 
who gradually made themselves independent and assumed 
the title of king* After the death of Alexander, one of 
their kings, Ariarathes I., was defeated and slain by Per- 
diccas, B. G. 322. But the Cappadocian kings recovered 
their independence and maintained it until A. D. 17, when 
Archelaus, the last, died at Borne, and Tiberius changed the 
country into a Roman province. This province was subse- 
quently divided into 10 prefectures, each with a separate 
name, viz. Melitene, Oataonia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, Oarsauritis, 
Lavianesine, Sargarai^sene, Sarauravene, Chamanene, and 
Morimene. 

25. The chief towns of Cappadocia are: Cybistra (Ky- 
/Si^rpa), at the foot of mount Taurus, near the frontiers of 
Cilicia, as is stated by Cicero ; Strabo places it at a distance 
of 800 stadia from Tyana. Oaatabala (Katfra/SaXa), not 
far from Tyana, with a celebrated temple of Artemis Pera- 
sia. Co man a (KoiMva; Al'Bostan\ in the prefecture of 
Gataonia, in a valley in mount Antitaurus, had a celebrated 
temple of Artemis Taurica, the foundation of which, was 
ascribed to Orestes. ^rt*A«Zai« (*Apxs>^«; Ak-senxi)^ on 
the river Cappadox (from which the whole country was said 
to have derived its name), a tributary of the Halys, was 
built by Archelaus, die last king of Cappadocia, probably 
on the site of the more ancient town of O-arsaura (rap- 
cdwpa). It afterwards became a Roman colony. Mazdca 
(Ma^oxa), an ancient city in the central part of Cappadocia, 
was the residence of the Cappadocian kings ; it stood at the 
foot of the snow-capped mountain Argaeus. When the 
country became a Roman j^-ovince under Tiberius, A. J). 18, 
the name of the city was changed into Csesarea ; it was in 
the end destroyed by an earthquake. Tyana (Ttiava; Kiz 
Si8sar\ in the south-west, at the foot of mount Taurus, in 
a position of great natural strength and improved by fortifi- 
cations. In the reign of Caracalla it was made a Roman 
colony. Subsequently it belonged to the empire of Palmyra, 
from which it was recovered, in A. D. 272, by AjEurelian ia 
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his war against Zenobia. In its neigbbourhood was a famous 
temple of Jupiter on the borders of a lake, and near the 
temple was an ever bubbling spring of hot water which ab- 
sorbed itself; it was called Asbamaeum, whence Jupiter ob- 
tained the surname of Asbamaeus. Tyana was the birth- 
place of the famous impostor and wonder-worker Apollonins, 
who created much sensation during the first century of our 
era. Naz%amu9 (Na^iav^og), on the road from Archelais 
to Tyana, is celebrated in^ ecclesiastical history as the diocese 
of Oregory Nazianzen ; its exact site is uncertain. Ni/sa 
or Ny%sa (Ntitfa or NtJtrtfa), in the northwest, south of the 
Halys, is celebrated as the episcopal see of St. Gregory of 
Nysa. Nora (Nwpa), a mountain fortress on the borders of 
Lycaonia, is known in history for the siege it sustained 
against Antigonus during a whole winter. Strabo calls it 
Neroassus, and in his time it was the treasury of Sisinas, a 
pretender to the throne of Cappadocia. Parna99U9 
(napvaiftfog), in the northwest, on the confines of Lycaonia, 
was situated on a mountain of the same name, on the south 
of the river Halys. In the district of Gataonia, we have to 
notice Melitene (MeXw-ijwy; Malatiah\ on a tributary of 
the Euphrates and not far from the latter river itself; it had 
originally been only a fort, but became a place of consider- 
able importance, being the point at which several great roads 
met. In the division of the empire under Constantino it 
became the capital of -Armenia Secunda. In A. D. 577, the 
Romans gained a victory in its vicinity over the Persians. 
In the northeastern part of Cappadocia, between Antitaurus 
and the river Euphrates, which district is called Armenia 
Minor, the following towns deserve to be noticed: Satdla 
(ZdraXot) in the extreme northeast, was regarded as the key 
of the mountain passes into Pontus, being situated to the 
west of the Euphrates, in a valley surrounded by mountains, 
and at a point from which four roads led to different places 
on the Euxine. Its exact site has not yet been discovered. 
Nlcopolis (NwoflToXi^), between the river Lycus and the 
sources of the Halys, was founded by Pompey on the spot 
where he had gained his first victory over Mithridates. It 
was a flourishing place even in the days of Augustus, and 
having at a later period fallen into decay, it was restored by 
Justinian. Its site is generally identified with Devriki. 
26. Pontus (iXovTo;), in the extreme northeast of Asia 
27 
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Minor, extending along the coast of the Eaxine. It has 
already been remarked that originally it was a part of Cap- 
padocia, and that at first it was designated as Cappadocia 
ad Pontum (iv n6vrcj), whence arose the simple name 
Pontns which is first found in Xenophon. Its boundaries 
were at all times very fluctuating until they were finally 
settled by the Romans, who made the Halys the western 
boundary, and the Phasis {^oufig; Fax or Rioni) the 
eastern, which separated Pontus from Colchis, though even 
then some marked Trapezus, and others the river Acampsis 
as the most eastern point of Pontus. From Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, and Armenia Minor, it was separated by the chain of 
mount Paryadres and its branches. Under the Romans the 
country was at first divided into three parts, Pontus Galati- 
eu8, in the west, bordering on Galatia ; Pontus Polemonia- 
CUSj in the centre, deriving its name from the town of Pole- 
monium ; and Pontus CappadociuSy in the east ; but under 
Constantino, they were reduced to two, the western part 
being called Helenopontus, in honour of Helena, the empe- 
ror's mother, and the eastern Pontus Polemoniacus, Be- 
sides these, however, we meet with a great number of other 
divisions, districts being called after the tribes by which they 
were inhabited or after their chief town. Pontus is a moun- 
tainous country, and in the north-east, where the mountains 
approach close to the sea, it is wild and barren; but. the 
western parts, the coast as well as the valleys of the Halys, 
the Lycus, and their tributaries are very fertile, and produce 
corn, olives, and fruit trees of every description. The cherry 
tree is said to have been brought to Europe from the neigh- 
bourhood of Cerasus. The sides of the mountains were 
richly covered with wood, and the mountains in the east, 
especially in the part inhabited by the Chalybes, contained 
ample supplies of iron. The chief rivers are : the Halys, the 
upper course of which formed the boundary between Pontus 
and Armenia Minor; the Acampsis {''Axa^i^ig; Joruk) 
which flowed from the Armenian mountains into the Euxine 
at the extreme east of Pontus; the Thermodon (Ofp/wj^Jwv; 
Thermeh\ a navigable river, of about 300 feet in breadth, 
flowed into the Euxine near Themiscyra, and is celebrated 
ill legendary history, the Amazons being said to have dwelt 
in the country about this river.; the Iris i^'lpig; Yeshil- 
Irmak), rises in the most northern part of Antitaurus, in 
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the central part of Pontus, and having received the Scylax 
and Lycns flows into the Euxine on the east of Amisus. 
The population of Pontus consisted of a number of different 
tribes, probably belonging to different races, but the great 
body of the people seems to have been the same as the Cap- 
do cians, that is, Semitic or Syrian, whence here also we meet 
with Leucosyri and even with Chaldaei. 

The country of Pontus, though not under this name, is 
mentioned in the story of the Argonauts and in the legends 
about the Amazons who dwelt about the Thermodon ; this 
shows that the earliest Greeks possessed some knowledge of 
il, but more accurate information was obtained during the 
retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under Xenophon, and still more 
during the Mithridatic war, when Pompey advanced as far as 
the foot of mount Caucasus. The country belonged to Per-w 
sia, and the Persian satraps, about the beginning of the 4th 
century B. C, made themselves independent, and formed the 
kingdom of Pontus, the first king being Ariobarzanes. He 
was succeeded by 10 other kings ; the last but one was the 
great Mithridates, who put an end to his life in B. C. 63. 
After the death of Pharnaces, the last king, in B. C. 47, the 
kingdom still continued to be nominally independent, until, 
in A. D. 62, Nero constituted it a Roman province. 

27. The chief towns on the coast of Pontus were : Phasis 
(*atfij:), in the extreme east, at the mouth of the famous river 
of the same name, which flowed from mount Caucasus west- 
ward into the Euxine. The town was a colony of Miletus 
and strongly fortified, whence the kings of Pontus and the 
Romans used it as a frontier fortress, which purpose it still 
serves under Russia, bearing the name of Poti. Some wri- 
ters identify Phasis with Sebastopolis, but without suflScient 
reasons. Petra (n^rpa), a fortress built by Justinian on the 
coast between the mouths of the rivers Bathys and Acinases. 
Athenae ('AS^vai; Atenah\ a port town, southwest of the 
river Acampsis, derived its name from a temple of Athena. 
Trapezus {Tpavs^o\^; Tarabosan^ Trahezun, or Trehizondl)^ 
a celebrated city on the coast of the Euxine, and a colony 
of Sinope ; when the latter city had lost its independence, 
Trapezus first belonged to Armenia, and afterwards to the" 
kingdom of Pontus. Under the Romans, it remained nomi- 
nally free, and Trajan made it the capital of Pontus Cappa- 
docius. Hadrian built a new harbour for it, and after this 
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event it became one of the most important commercial places 
on the Euxine. In the reign of Valerian, it was taken and 
backed by the Goths, but it recovered from this blow, and 
again ^vas a prosperous city in the time of Justinian, who 
repaired its fortifications. In the middle ages, it was for a 
time the capital of an independent principality of the Greek 
empire, which is known by the name of the empire of Trebi- 
Bond. Next to Odessa, it is still the greatest commercial 
place on the Black Sea. It is celebrated also in the history 
of the retreat of the 10,000 under Xenophon, it being the 
point at which they reached the coast of the Euxine. Cera- 
8US (Kspatfoug), west of Trapczus, likewise a flourishing colony 
of Sinope, was situated at the mouth of a river of the same 
name. It is chiefly celebrated as the place from which Lu- 
cuUus is said to have brought the cherry tree (cerasus) into 
"Europe. This city fell into decay after the foundation of 
Pharnacia {^apmxia\ on the west of it, to which the inha- 
bitants of Cotyora and other places were transferred, and 
which still bears the name of Kherasoun, whence some have 
regarded it as identical with the Sinopian colony of Cerasus. 
In the neighbourhood were rich iron mines, and as the town 
was strongly fortified, Mithridates placed his harem there 
during the war with Rome. Tripolis (Tp/iroXig; Tireboli)^ 
between Cerasus and Pharnacia, 90 stadia to the east of cape 
Zephyrium, was a fortified town at the mouth of a river of 
the same name. Ootyora (Kor^upa), on a bay to the west 
of Pharnacia, was a colony of Sinope, in the territory of the 
Tibareni. Here the Greeks, returning with Xenophon, em- 
barked for Sinope. At the foundation of Pharnacia, it lost 
the greater part of its inhabitants. Polemonium (noX8fjk£&- 
vjov ; Polemon)j was built by a king Polemon on the site of a 
more ancient town of the name of Side, at the mouth of the 
river Sidenus {Poleman Chai) ; it was situated at the head 
of a deep bay, and had a good harbour ; from this town Pon- 
tus Polemoniacus derived its name. Themisepra {^yiit- 
xupa), at the mouth of the river Thermodon, was destroyed as 
early as the time of Augustus, but the name Themiscyra was 
applied to the plain in the neighbourhood and about the 
mouth of the Iris. AmisuB (*Aiu(f6s ; Samsun), west of the 
mouth of the Iris, on a bay which derived from the town the 
name of Sinus Amisenus, was a large place, and occasionally 
the residence of king Mithridates. 
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In the interior of Pontus the following towns deserve to be 
noticed: AmaBia ('Afi.rf(reia ; AmaBiah\ the capital of the 
kings of Pontus, in the west of the country on both banks of 
the river Iris. It is remarkable as being the birth-place of 
Mithridates the Great and the geographer Strabo. Q-aziura 
(ra^/oupa), likewise on the Iris, above Amaseia, was also one 
of the residences of the Pontian kings, but had fallen into 
decay as early as the time of Strabo. Zela or Ziela 
(Z^Xa ; ZUleh), south of Amasia, on the west of the Iris, was 
situated on an artificial hill and strongly fortified. In its 
vicinity was a celebrated temple of the goddess Anaitis and 
other Persian divinities, at which great festivals were cele- 
brated. The place is known in history for two battles fought 
its neighbourhood, in the one, B. C. 67, Valerius Triarius was 
defeated by Mithridates, and in the other Julius Caesar de- 
feated Pharnaces, S. G. 47, and sent to Rome the famous 
despatch in the words 'veni, vidi, vici.' Cabira (l^(i/3sipa; 
Niksar)y on the right bank of the Licus, at its confluence 
with the Iris, was a frequent residence of Mithridates, who 
was defeated there, in B. G. 71, by Lucullus. Pompey raised 
the place to the rank of a city, giving it the name Diospolis, 
and queen Pythodoris, the widow of Polemon, changed its 
name into Sebaste, and made it her place of residence. The 
modern name Niksar is a corruption of Neocaesarea, a 
name by which Gabeira was known under the later empe- 
rors, when it was a splendid city, and the scene of a great 
ecclesiastical council held there in A.D. 314. Co man a 
(Kofxava), surnamed Pontica, to distinguish it from the less 
celebrated Comana in Cappadocia, was situated on the banks 
of the upper Iris, and possessed a famous temple of Artemis 
Taurica, which was believed to have been founded hj Orestes. 
The priests of this temple, which was extremely rich, were, 
next to the kings, the highest persons in the country, and 
their domains were increased by Pompey after the Mithridatic 
war. Sebastia (2s^a(r«a; SHwas)^ near the sources of the 
river Halys, did not become a place of great importance until 
the time of the Byzantine empire. 

27* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

m 

ASIA MAJOB. 

!• Asia Major CAtfia 4 iUYdM)^ as already observed, was 
not used as a geographical name until the fourth century of 
the Christian era. Before that time the vast continent of 
Asia was not designated by any one name, but its different 
parts only were distinguished by special designations, gene- 
rally denved from the nations inhabiting them. Asia Major 
embraced the continent to the east of the river Tanais (Don)f 
the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea)j and an imaginary line 
drawn from the neighbourhood of Trapezus to the bay of Issus 
and the Mediterranean ; it accordingly included the countries 
of Sarmatia Asiatica with all the Scythian tribes, Colchis, 
Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Su« 
siana, Persis, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, Sog- 
diana, India, and the country of the Sinae and Serica. 

2. Sarmatia Asiatica (h ^ 'Atf/a 2apfMt««) was only a 

, continuation of European Sarmatia from which it was sepa- 
' rated by the river Tanais and the Palus Maeotis (Sea of 
Azov)y though the Chersonesus Taurioa (the Orimea) was not 
regarded as a part of Sarmatia, but^ts a distinct country bj 
itself. In the south Sarmatia extended as far as mount Cau^ 
casus, or the countries of Colchis, Iberia, and Albania, and 
in the east as far as the Oaspia Lacu» or Hyrcanum Mare 
(the Caspian Sea)y and the river Mha (*Pa; Vo^a) vhich 
flows into it. The Caspian, of which the real extent and na- 
ture did not become known until the time of Peter the Great 
of Russia, received its names from two tribes dwelling on its 
borders, the Caspii, on the western, and the Hyrcani, on the 
southeastern shore. The country beyond the Volga was quite 
unknown to the ancients. Besides the rivers already men- 
tioned, the following deserve to be noticed in Asiatic Sarma- 
tia: the Hypani9i^'x^a\tg\ fuian), has its sources in mount 
Caucasus, and flows in a northwestern direction into the 
Euxine; the Udon (Ob^WM) Kuma)y and the J.Zon^a('A>aivra; 
Terek)y both of which empty themselves into the Caspian* 
The chief mountain range of the country is that of mount 
Caucasus (Kauxatfog), which still bears its ancient name, and 
extends from the Cimmerian Bosporus in a southeastern 
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direction as far as the Caspian, a distance of about 700 miles 
while its breadth varies from 60 to 120 miles. Its greatest 
height exceeds that of the Alps, the highest point being nearly 
17,000 feet above the sea. At both extremities the mountain 
sinks down to low hills. There are two celebrated passes in 
the Caucasus, both of which were known to the ancients ; the 
one between the Eastern extremity and the Caspian, called 
Caspiae Pylae (Pass of Derbent), e^nd the other near the cen- 
tre of the chain, called Caucasiae Pylae (Pass of DarieT). 
Through the Montes Moschici in the southwest, the Mons 
Scoedises, and others in the east of Pontus, mount Caucasus 
is connected with Antitaurus in Asia Minor. The country 
in and about mount Caucasus was inhabited by a vast number 
of tribes which are regarded as the finest specimens of the 
Caucasian race of men, to which the inhabitants of Europe 
and western Asia belong. But all the tribes of Sarmatia 
were designated by the general name of Sarmatae (Sapiidrou 
or SoupofjiSrai) or Seythae (2xt)^at) : the following, however, 
deserve to be specially mentioned: the Jaxamatae, on the 
Tanais ; the Siraces or Siraceni, between the Palus Maeotis 
and the river Bha ; the Aorsi or Adorsi, who are often iden- 
tified with the later Huns, near the Caspian ; and the Maeo- 
tae or Maeotici, who dwelt on the banks of the Sea of Azov, 
and supported themselves by agriculture and fishing. Hero- 
dotus mentions several names of tribes in those regions which 
are evidently fabulous. 

Towns in the proper sense of the term can scarcely be 
looked for in those countries, except on the coast of the 
Falus Maeotis, where we meet with a few Greek colonies, as 
Phanagoria (4>ava7op8ia), on the Asiatic coast of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, which was founded by Teians, under Pha- 
nagoras, and became a great commercial place, between the 
countries round the Palus Maeotis, and those south of mount 
Caucasus. The kings of Bosporus afterwards made it their 
capital, and in the sixth century of our era it was destroyed 
by the neighbouring barbarians. Ruins of it still exist near 
Taman. Tanais (TavaTg), on the north side of the southern 
mouth of the river Tanais, at a little distance from the sea, 
was a colony of Miletus; it likewise became a flourishing 
commercial town, and acquired an extensive territory. In 
the end, however, it became subject to the Bosporanian kings, 
and was destroyed by Polemon, on account of a rebellion 
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among its citizens ; it was, indeed, restored, bat never re* 
covered its former greatness. A few remains of it still exist 
near Nedrigofka. 

3. Colchis (KoX^jV), on the east coast of the Euxine, which 
forms its western boundary, while on the north the country 
is bounded by mount Caucasus, on the east by Iberia, and 
on the south by Pontus : the boundaries between this last 
country and Colchis were very uncertain, for while some 
made the Fhasis the frontier, others extended Colchis as far 
as Trapezus. This country, together with Iberia and Al- 
bania, form the modem Circassia. Colchis and the river 
Phasis are celebrated in the story of the Argonauts, but the 
name Colchis does not occur until the time of Aeschylus and 
Pindar, when the Greeks had probably become somewhat 
better acquainted with those distant regions through the 
commerce of the Milesians. The country yielded abundant 
timber, hemp, flax, pitch, wax, and especially linen, for ex- 
portation, and this last commodity probably led Herodotus 
to the belief that the Colchians were a colony of Egypt. 
Until the time of Mithridates the Great, the Colchians were 
governed by native princes, but they then became subject to 
Pontus. After the Mithridatic war, the Romans invaded 
the country, but it did not become subject to them until the 
time of Trajan. During the later period of the empire, it 
was called Lazica, from the Lazi, one of its chief tribes. 

The principal towns of Colchis, passing by Phasis, which 
has already been noticed, were: Pitt/ us (Iliruou^; perhaps 
Pitzunda), at the north-western extremity of Colchis, which 
is regarded by some as a town of Asiatic Sarmatia, was a 
considerable city, and port in the time of Strabo; it was, 
afterwards, destroyed by the tribe of the Heniochi, but was 
restored and became a strong frontier fortress of the Boman 
empire. Dioscurias (Aio<rxoupia^ ; Iskuria or Js^attr), at 
the mouth of the river Anthemus, south-east of Pityus, was 
a Milesian colony, and a great emporium for all the neigh- 
bouring tribes. Under the Boman empire, it bore the name 
of Sebastopolis, and still later probably that of Soteriopolifi. 
Besides these a few other towns are mentioned, but are of 
no historical importance. 

4. Ibeiia ('i^iip/a), on the south-west of mount Caucasus, 
in the central part of the country between the Euxine and 
the Caspian, was bounded on the north by the Caucasus, on 
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the west by Colchis, on the east by Albania, and on the 
south by Armenia. The country was surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, through which there were only four 
passes. Thus sheltered by mountains, and watered by the 
river Cyrus (Kvpo?, Kur) and its tributaries, the country 
was extremely fertile, a circumstance to which its modern 
name Q-eorgia (ysu^sTv) owes its origin* The river Cyrus 
has its sources in Armenia, and flows in a south-eastern 
direction into the Caspian. The Iberi or Iberes were and 
still are the handsomest of all the Caucasian tribes. The 
ancients believed them to be connected with the Assyrians 
and Medes, whom they are said to have resembled; they 
certainly were more civilised than either the Colchians or 
Albanians. They were divided into four castes; 1. the 
nobles, from among whom two kings were chosen; 2. the 
priests, who were at the same time the civil magistrates ; 3. 
the soldiers, who also tilled the soil ; and 4. the populace, 
who were at the same time called the king's slaves. The 
chief occupation of this people was agriculture. They were 
unknown to the classical nations until the time of Pompey, 
who made an expedition into their country, after the war 
against Mithridates, but they did not become subject to 
Borne until the time of Trajan. In the fifth century they 
were subdued by the Persian king Sapor. 

Only two towns are mentioned in Iberia, Harmozica and 
Saumara* the former on the Cyrus, and the latter on the 
Aragus {Aragua), a tributary of the Cyrus, «.t a distance of 
only 16 stadia from each other ; both were fortified places 
on high rocks. Two ruined castles, Horum Ziche and Tsumar^ 
are believed to preserve the names and mark the sites of the 
ancient fortresses. 

5. Albania ('AXjSavia), on the west of the Caspian, ex- 
tending from the rivers Cyrus and Araxes ('Apagn^; Ara%\ 
which unite before flowing into the Caspian, in the south to 
Mons Ceraunius (the eastern part of the Caucasus) in the 
north, was bounded on the west by Iberia. The country is 
rich in rivers, such as the Oambyses (Kajx/3v(f>j^ ; Jora\ 
which, after uniting with the Alaz<yniu% ('AXa^wviog; Alor- 
8an)j falls into the Cyrus. Albania was an extremely fertile 
country, so that the fields yielded two or three crops every 
year ; but its inhabitants were very warlike and fierce, and 
sometimes w^andered about as nomades. In the war against 
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Pompey they displayed great still and adroitness. They 
worshipped the san and moon, paid great respect to old age, 
but regarded it as a disgrace to honour the dead. The 
Albani seem to have been a Scythian tribe, and are com- 
monly regarded as identical Trith the Alani, who, at a later 
time, invaded the Roman empire with other barbarians. 
The only towns in their country we know of, were : Ch ahala 
(Xa/SoXa) or Cabalaca, and Q-aetara (rairapa), near the 
mouth of the Cyrus. 

6. Amenia (Apfifvia) was divided into two parts, Arme- 
nia Minor {^K^mtt ^ ftixpo or j8pa;(uT^pa) and -Armcnta 
Major ('Ap(wv/a ^ \uyaKii\ or ^ Mr'wg xaXoufiivij), the former of 
which, belonging to Asia Minor, has already been noticed 
in treating of Gappadocia. Armenia Major was bounded 
on the north and north-east by the river Cyrus, which 
divided iff from Iberia and Albania, on the north-west and 
west by the Moschici Montes, and the xiyqt Euphrate% 
(Eu(ppaT*)f ; Phrat\ which separated it from Colchis and Ar- 
menia Minor; and on the south and south-east by the ranges 
of Mens Masius, Mons Niphates, the Montes Gordiaei (pro- 
longations of mount Taurus), and the lower course of the 
Araxes, which separated Armenia from Media, Assyria, and 
Mesopotamia. The country is intersected by numerous 
ranges of mountains, between which flow the two great 
rivers, the Araxes which runs eastward into the Caspian, 
and the Arsanias ('Aptfav/a^; Murad Ohai) or south-eastern 
branch of the Euphrates, which flows westward and joins 
the main stream of the Euphrates {Kara Su Phrat\ a little 
to the north of mount Masius. One of the highest mountains 
in the central part of the country, on the south of the 
Araxes, is supposed to be mount Ararat of Scripture. Ai:- 
menia also possesses two great lakes, the Arsissa Palus 
{Lake Van) in the south, which is surrounded by lofty chains 
of mountains, and Lacus Lychnitis {Lake Grokeha or Sewan) 
in the north-east. The country, though very mountainous, 
is in many parts very fertile and beautiful, especially about 
the Araxes. Its inhabitants claimed to be an aboriginal 
race, and there can be no doubt that they were one of the 
most ancient branches of the great Indo-Germanic family, 
though their language had some very remarkable peculi- 
arities of its own. Their manners and religious ideas 
strongly resembled those of the Persians and Modes, but 
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they had a stronger tendency to personify the powers they 
worshipped. The Armenians carried on an extensive com- 
merce with the nations in the south, and even with Phoenicia. 
When Xenophon arid his Greeks traversed their country, 
they still preserved a considerable degree of primitive sim- 
plicity, but Tacitus does not speak very favorably of them. 
The earliest Armenian traditions represent the country as 
governed by its own kings, who lived in a perpetual state of 
warfare with the Assyrians. At one time they are said to 
have been conquered, but recovered their independence at 
the time when the Medes and Babylonians revolted from 
Assyria. During the period of the Persian wars, the Ar- 
menians were either allied with or subject to the Persians, 
for there was a body of Armenians in the army which 
Xerxes led against Greece ; they also assisted the last Darius 
against Alexander, but became subject to the Macedonians 
in B. C. 328. Afterwards they were for a time successful 
in asserting their independence, but in B. C. 274, they be- 
came subject to the Syrian empire. When Antiochus the 
Great was defeated by the Romans, the Armenians again re- 
covered their independence. During this period of inde- 
pendence Armenia Minor was torn from Armenia Major 
during a revolt in which there appeared two claimants of the 
throne. Two dynasties, accordingly, were founded, the one 
reigning in Armenia Minor, and the other in Armenia Major. 
At last Armenia Minor was made a Roman province under 
Trajan, and Armenia Major having long been the bone of 
contention between the Romans and Parthians, was con- 
quered in A. D. 226, by the New Persian king Artaxerxes. 
Armenia was divided into a very great number of districts, 
each bearing its own name, such as Catarzene, Sibacene, 
Sacapene, Arsesa, Gordyene, and others, the enumeration 
of which is not necessary in this place. 

The principal towns of Armenia were: Artaxdta {Aprd- 
gara; below TakUTiridate)^ was built by the Armenian king 
Artaxias, it is said, on the advice of Hannibal, and was 
situated on the north bank of the river Araxes, on a kind of 
peninsula formed by a bend of the river. It was the capital 
of Armenia, and after being burnt in A. D. 68 by Corbulo, 
a Roman general, it was rebuilt by Tiridates under the name 
of Neronia, and continued to exist as late as the fourth cen- 
tury. Tigranocerta (Tiyoavoxepra ; 8ert or Soort\ i. e., 
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the city of Tigranes, who founded it on a height by the river 
Nicephorius in the valley between mount Masius and Ni- 
phates. The town was strongly fortified and its population 
consisted mainly of Greeks and Macedonians who had been 
forcibly removed from Cappadocia and Cilicia. When Ti- 
granes was defeated by LucuUus under the walls of the city, 
these people were permitted to return to their former homes, 
and Tigranocerta was partially destroyed, but it nevertheless 
remained a town of considerable importance. Arxdta 
('Apgdra), the ancient capital of Armenia, before Artaxata 
was built, was situated further down the firer Araxes, nearer 
the confines of Media. Oarcathiocerta (Kapxa^ioxspra; 
Kartput)y the principal town in the district of Sophene, was 
situated on an eminence commanding a view over a beautiful 
plain. Ami da ('^AfAi^a; Diarbekir), on the banks of the 
upper Tigris, was besieged and taken by the Persians under 
Sapor, in A. D. 359, and the historian Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus was present at the siege. HI eg i a CEXiysia; Ilijeh)^ 
near the sources of the Euphrates; in A.I). 162 a Roman 
legion with its commander was cut to pieces there by the 
king of the Parthians. Theodosiopolis {Qso6o(fio6ip6Xi^\ 
probably the modern Erzeroom^ was built by Theodosius it. 
as a fortress on an eminence, on the south of the mountain 
containing the sources of the Euphrates ; it was strengthened 
and enlarged by subsequent emperors, and from its position 
also became a place of commercial importance. Martyro- 
polia; (MapTupoflfoXig ; Meya Farkin)^ in Sophene, on the 
river Nymphius, a northern tributary of the Tigris, was a 
strong fortress in the time of Justinian. Arsamosdta 
{' Apaaiuoaarajy a Strong fortress between the Euphrates and 
the sources of the Tigris, near a much frequented pass of 
mount Taurus. 

7. Mesopotamia (Mso'oirorafi./a), called in the Scriptures 
Aram Naharaim, i. e., Syria between the rivers, viz., the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the former separating it from Syria in 
its narrower sense, and the latter from Assyria. In the 
north it was separated from Armenia by the range of Mons 
Masius (Karajeh Dagh)^ a branch of mount Taurus, and in 
the south it was divided from Babylonia by the so-called 
Median Wall, which runs from the banks of the Euphrates 
to those of the Tigris. The name Mesopotamia does not 
occur in Greek writers until the period of the Seleucidae, 
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for previously to tbat time the country had been regarded 
either as a part of Syria or of Assyria, and under the Per- 
aiiud empire it formed part of the satrapy of Babylonia. 
Mesopotamia was a vast plain with the exception of the 
northern and north-eastern parts, where mount Masius sent 
forth its branches along the banks of the Tigris. The 
northern part contained excellent pasturage at all seasons of 
the year. The vast remaining plain is broken by few hills, 
such as those of Singa^a, in the central part, and was well 
watered by rivers and canals, whence it was extremely fertile, 
with the exception of the southern part, which is a continua- 
tion of the desert on the west of the Euphrates. This plain 
produced corn, fruits, spices, such as amomum, and excel- 
lent timber for ship-Jbuilding, and supported large herds of 
cattle. In the southern or desert part were found numerous 
wild animals, such as wild asses, gazelles, lions, and ostriches. 
Its chief mineral productions were naphtha and jet. The 
northern portion of Mesopotamia was divided into two dis- 
tricts, the western one of which was called Osrhoene, and 
the eastern Mygdonia : the southern parts were divided into 
Ghalcitis, Gauzanitis, Acabene, and Ancobaritis. Besides 
the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, we may mention the (7Aa- 
boraa {Xa^upas; Khaboor\ which has its source in mount 
Masius, and flows into the Euphrates near Gircesium ; 
Xenophon calls it by the name of Araxes. The Saocor- 
ras {laox6^pag)j perhaps the same as the Mascas of Xenophon 
(now Wady el iSeba), and the Mygdonius (Jakjak-jah) are 
tributaries of the Chaboras. The inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia belonged to the Semitic or Syrian family of nations. 

The chief towns of Mesopotamia, were: Apamea ('Avrf- 
fjiEia ; Rum-Kald)^ on the east bank of the Euphrates, was 
built by Seleucus Nicator, opposite to Zeugma, with which it 
was connected by a bridge ; it lay in ruins as early as the 
time of Pliny. Batnae (Brfrvai; Sarug), likewise in 
Osrhoene, east of the Euphrates, between the river and 
Edessa. The town was founded by Macedonians, but was 
taken by the Romans under Trajan. It was a place of in- 
terest on account of an annual fair held there of Indian and 
Syrian merchandise. Udesaa ("E^stftfa; Urfah\ also called 
Antiocbeia Callirrhoe, a very ancient city, called in the 
Scriptures Ur, was the capital of Osrhoene, and the resi- 
dence of independent kings, from B. 0. 137 to A. D. 216. 
28 
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It was situated near the source of the river Scirtus {Daimn), 
a tributary of the Euphrates, which often overflowed its 
banks and damaged the city. Caracalla died at Edessa. 
In the reign of Justin I., the city suffered by an earthquake, 
but it was rebuilt under the name of Justinopolis. Carrae 
or Oarrhae (Krfji^ai; Harran\ Haran or Gharran in the 
Scriptures, was situated on the south-east of Edessa, and 
was the place where Crassus, in B. G. 63, was defeated and 
killed by the Parthians. Nicephorium (Nixti(pop»ov ; Rak- 
kah\ on the Euphrates, near the mouth of the Belius {el 
Belikh)j was built by order of Alexander the Great, and 
probably completed under Seleucus. Afterwards its name 
was changed into Gallinicum, and at a still later period, 
when the emperor Leo adorned it with* new buildings, it as- 
sumed the name of Leontopolis. Phaliga (^^dXiya)^ after- 
wards called Gircesium, and now Kerkesiah^ was likewise 
situated on the Euphrates, at its confluence with the Cha- 
boras, and was the easternmost border fortress of the Roman 
empire. Anthemusia ('AvasfAou(r/a), or AnthemuB, be- 
tween the Euphrates and Edessa, derived its name from the 
fertility of the district. Dura (Aovpa), south of Circesium, 
on the Euphrates, was founded by Macedonians, and hence 
called Nicanoris or Europus. Resaena or Resina ('Pg- 
tfajva or 'Fidiva; Ras el Ain\ on the upper course of the Cha- 
boras, on the road from Carrae to Nisibis. In later times it 
assumed the name of Theodosiopolis, having been restored 
and fortified by Theodosius. In the north-east of Mesopo- 
tamia, we have the town of Nisibis (NfctfijSig ; Nisibia)^ also 
called Antiochia Mygdoniae, and perhaps the Aram Zoba of 
the Scriptures ; it was the capital of the district Mygdonia, 
and stood on the river Mygdonius (Jakjak-jaf^^ in a very 
fertile district. It was an important military post, and the 
centre of a considerable trade. In the wars between the 
Romans, Tigranes, and the Parthians, the place was repeat- 
edly taken and retaken, until in the reign of Jovian, it fell 
into the hands of the New Persians. At present it is little 
more than a village. Singdra (St/yapa ; Sinjar\ a strongly 
fortified town, and Roman colony in the interior of Mesopo- 
tamia, on the south of Nisibis. It was situated in a dry 
plain, at the southern foot of mount Singaras ; Constantino 
was there defeated by Sapor, in consequence of which the 
Romans lost the place. Atrae ox Hatra ("Arpai or ''A^pa; 
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JBadr\ a strongly fortified town on a high hill in the south- 
eastern part of the country, was inhabited by an Arab race. 
8. Syria ( ^up/a), in its widest sense, embraced in the east both 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, the latter meaning in reality only 
the Syria, and extended westward as far as the Mediterranean 
and Egypt. Sometimes even Asia Minor to the east of the 
Halys was regarded as belonging to Syria, and, ethnographi- 
eally speaking, there was nothing incorrect in that extensive 
application of the name, as all the nations inhabiting that 
vast territory belonged to the Aramaean branch of the Se- 
mitic stock. In a narrower sense, however, Syria wag 
bounded in the north by Cappadocia, in the east to a con- 
siderable extent by the Euphrates as far as Thapsacus, 
whence a line drawn through the desert towards Damascus 
completed the eastern boundary; in the south it bordered 
on the Arabian desert and Palestine, and in the west on 
Phoenicia, the Mediterranean, and Cilicia. The northern 
and western parts, of the country were intersected by a series 
of mountains proceeding from mount Taurus, under the 
names oi Amanus ('Afjiavdg; ^ZTwada^A), separating Syria 
from Cilicia; Pieria or JPierus Mons (n*6p/a), a southern 
continuation of Amanus; Oasius (Kdcriov opo^; Jebel Okrah)^ 
south of the river Orontes, running almost parallel to the 
sea coast, and in some parts rising to a height of upwards of 
5000 feet; Bargylus^ a continuation of the former; Li- 
banus (Ai/3avog; Lebanon or Jebel Libnan\ a lofty range, 
running parallel to the coast and dividing Phoenicia from 
Syria ; its greatest heights are covered with perpetual snow. 
On the east of Libanus is mount Antilibanus, which is con- 
siderably higher than the former, and is separated from it by 
a valley to which the name oi CoeleByria {h Ko/x»i 2up/a), 
that is. Hollow Syria, was applied ; but this name was some- 
times given to the whole district of southwestern Syria about 
mount Antilibanus. It should be observed that in the Scrip- 
tures no distinction is made between Libanus and Antiliba- 
nus, but that both are comprised under the name of Lebanon. 
The chief river is the Orontes ('OpovT>jc; Nahr el AhBy\ 
which has its sources in mount Libanus, and flowing in a 
northern direction discharges itself into the Mediterranean 
at the foot of mount Pieria. Besides this there are the 
Chry8orrhoa8{Xp\iao(t^6asi £urrada)y also called Bardines, 
which flows on the eastern side of mount Antilibanus and 
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past Damascus into the lake now called Bahr el Merj; the 
Ohalu% (XaXog; Koweih\ which conies down from the 
mountains in northern Syria and flows into a marshy swamp 
near Antioch. The Marsyas, lastly, is a tributary of the 
Orontes into which it falls near Apameia, and the Singas a 
tributary of the Euphrates. The valleys among the northern 
and western mountains were in ancient times far more fer- 
tile than they are now, and even the eastern districts which 
now form part of the desert, must then have been capable 
of supporting many cities of which now only the ruins exist 
in the sandy wastes. The change of the productive powers 
of the country is equally visible in mount Libanus, which 
was formerly covered with thick forests of the finest trees, 
while at present trees are but thinly scattered over its 
sides. 

In our earliest historical accounts, we find Syria divided 
into a number of independent kingdoms, among which that 
of Damascus was the most powerful. Several of them were 
subdued by David, but afterwards became again indepen- 
dent, until about B.C. 740 Tiglath Pileser, the king of 
Assyria, conquered all Syria. After this the country was 
successively under Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian 
dominion, until after the battle of Ipsus, in B. C. 301, it fell 
to the share of Seleucus Nicator and formed the nucleus of 
the great empire of the Seleucidae. This empire lasted 
upwards of 200 years, but after various reverses from the 
Parthians and Romans, it was at last overthrown by Tigra- 
nes, king of Armenia, B. C. 79 ; and when Pompey had con- 
quered Tigranes, B.-€. 64, Syria was added to the Roman 
empire and constituted a province, in which however the 
northern part, Commagene, was not included. Syria long 
remained one of the most flourishing provinces, though on 
the east it was exposed to the inroads of the Parthians, Per- 
sians, and Arabians of the desert or the Saraceni. During 
the Macedonian period, it was divided into two parts, the 
northern, including the whole country as far south as the 
range of mount Lebanon, and the southern, consisting of 
Coelesyria in its wider sense. The former, which was called 
Syria Proper or Upper Syria, was subdivided into four dis- 
tricts or tetrarchies which were named after their respective 
capitals, Seleucis, Antiochene, Laodicene and Apamene. 
Under the Romans, the country was divided into nine dig- 
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tricts, Comma^ene, Cyrrhestice, Pieria, Seleacis, ChalcidTce, 
Chalybonitis, Palmyrene, Apamene, and Casiotis. The first 
two of these nine districts were constituted by Constantino 
as a distinct province, called Enphratensis, and Theodosius 
II. afterwards divided the whole remaining country into two 
parts, Syria Prima with Antioch for its capital, and Syria 
Secunda with Apameia for its capital. 
9. The principal towns of Syria were : 

a. In Commagene: S a m o 8 at a (laiioifaTa ; Samisat)^ the 
capital of the district was situated on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, and, being a frontier place, was strongly fortified. 
When Commagene was an independent kingdom, as in the 
first century of our era, its kings resided at Samosata. The 
city is celebrated as the birthplace of Lucian and of Paul, 
the heretical bishop of Antioch in the third century. The 
place is now only a heap of ruins, Oermanicia (rspiMvlxsia) 
or Caesarea Germanica^ in the southwestern part, received 
this name in honor of Caligula, having previously been called 
Adata, and was the birthplace of the heretic Nestorius. 
Do lie he (AoXt'x^; Dolicha)^ in the southern part of the 
country west of Zeugma. Antiochia ad Taurum 
{* AvTtdxsiOL nepbg Tajipw), in mount Taurus, in the most western 
part of Commagene. 

b. In Cyrrhestice: Zeugma (Zguyjuia), that is, the Junc- 
tion, perhaps the same as the present Mumkaleh, was built 
by Seleucus Nicator on the Euphrates, at a point where the 
river was crossed by a bridge of boats, which had been con- 
structed by Alexander the Great. In later times, when the 
country about the Lower Euphrates was infested by Arabs, 
Zeugma was the only safe passage over the river. Siera- 
polls (*Isp<icroXig ; Bambuche or Munbedj), in the southeast, 
was one of the great cities of Syria with a rich temple of 
Astarte. Its Syriac name was Mabog, of which the Greeks 
made Ba|x/3yx>j, that is, the cotton city. Beroea (Bs'poja; 
Aleppo or Haleb), in the southwest of the district, due east 
of Antioch, likewise a great Syrian city, was enlarged by 
Seleucus Nicator, who changed its original name of Helbon, 
Chelbon, or Chalep into Beroea. Grinddrus (rWapog; 
Gindaries)^ a strong fortress on the Chains, where the Roman 
Ventidius defeated the Persians. 

c. In Pieria; Alexandria ('AXsgav^psia xard 'itftfiv; 

28* 
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IsTcenderoon or Scanderoon)^ a port town on the gulf of Issus, 
near the Cilician frontier. 

d. In Seleucis: Seleucia{J^BKt{)x^\aL] Seleukeh or Kepse)^ 
on the coast, a little to the north of the mouth of the Orontes, 
was huilt by Seleucus, in B. C. 300, one month before the 
foundation of Antioch, on the site of an ancient fortress ; on 
rocks overhanging the sea, at the southern extremity of 
mount Pieria. The place was fortified with the greatest 
skill, and every thing was done to make it a splendid city 
and sea port. Seleucus himself was buried in this place in 
a mausoleum surrounded by a grove. In B. C. 246, the city 
surrendered to Ptolemy III. of Egypt, but was recovered in 
B. C. 219 by Antiochus the Great. Tigranes of Armenia 
tried for 14 years in vain to make himself master of the city, 
and Pompey, after the defeat of the king, recognised the 
independence of Seleuceia. In the sixth century of our era, 
the place had fallen into complete decay ; but there are still 
considerable remains of the harbor and mole, of the walls of 
the city, and of its necropolis. Antiochia (Avnox^ia; An- 
takia or Antioch), surnamed ad Orontem for M Ad<pvj}, from 
a laurel grove in the neighborhood), was founded by Seleu- 
cus locator, in B. C. 800, became the capital of the empire 
of the Seleucidae, and was long one of the chief cities in the 
ancient world. It stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about 20 miles from the sea, in a beautiful and extensive 
valley surrounded by mounts Casius and Amanus. The 
population rose so rapidly, that it soon needed enlargement, 
and successive additions were made by Seleucus II. and 
Antiochus IV., whence it obtained the name of Tetrapolis, 
i. e., the four towns. But besides being a great and mag- 
nificent city, it also acquired great commercial importance, 
the Orontes being navigable up to its walls, and the high 
road between Asia and Europe running through it. Under 
the Eomans, Antioch was the residence of the governor of 
the province of Syria, and many of the emperors favored it 
in various ways. It was there that the professors of our 
religion first assumed the name of Christians, for the city 
was one of the earliest strongholds of Christianity. As a 
seat of learning it was indeed inferior to Alexandria in 
Egypt, but still it was made illustrious by the teaching of 
Libanius and other sophists, and its great eminence in art is 
attested by the beauty of the gems and medals which are 
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gtHl found among its ruins. In A. D. 540, it was destroyed 
by the Persian king Chosroes, but Justinian rebuilt it and 
gave it the name of Theopolis. The modem Antakia is an 
insignificant place, but the splendid walls which still surround 
it, are probably those built bv Justinian. 

e. In Casio tis: Q-dbala (rd^aT^a; JehileTi)^ on the coast, 
in a district whence good storax was obtained. Laodicea 
[Aao6lxsux. ; Ladihiyeh)^ about 60 miles south of Antioch, was 
built by Seleucus on the site of an earlier place, called Ba- 
mitha or Leuce Akte, on the coast. Its harbour was the 
best on the Syrian coast, and the surrounding country 
abounded in wine and fruits. During the dissensions in the 
Syrian monarchy, Laodiceia gained virtually its indepen- 
dence, which was finally confirmed to it by Pompey and 
Gsesar. But it suffered much from Cassius who chastised 
its citizens for their adherence to the party of Osesar, and 
from the Parthian invasions of Syria. Antony recompensed 
the inhabitants with exemption from taxes, and Herod the 
Great built an aqueduct for them, ruins of which still exist. 
It continued throughout the imperial period to be a place of 
some importance, and when the Arabs had conquered all 
Syria, Laodiceia still remained a Christian city in the hands 
of the Greek emperors. It was at length destroyed by the 
Arabs in A. D. 1188, and is now a poor village, though it 
contains extensive and very interesting ruins. Posidium 
(llo<r£Wiov ; Po88eda)y a port town, to the north of Laodiceia. 
f. In Apamene: Umesa or U mis 8 a ("EfAstfa, "Efxitftfa; 
ffema or ffoms), on the eastern bank of the Upper Orontes, 
at the mouth of a lake through which the river flowed, was 
in the time of Strabo the residence of independent Arabian 
princes. Under Caracalla it was made a Boman province, 
and is memorable in the history of the empire as the birth- 
place of Julia Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus, and of 
Elagabalus, who from a priest at the temple of Sol became 
Boman emperor. In A. D. 273, the emperor Aurelian de- 
feated in a great battle at Emesa, Zenobia, the famous queen 
of Palmyra, who then ruled over Syria and Egypt. Are- 
thusa {*Api%\)(ra\ Re8tan\ further down the Orontes, was 
likewise the seat of a small Arabian principality in the time 
of Strabo. Epiphania ('Eflri(pavgia ; Hamah\ in the Scrip- 
tures called Hamath, likewise on the Orontes, was a colony 
of Phoenicians, and owed its name probably to its restora- 
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tion by Antiochus Epiphanes. Apamea ('A^afAeia ; Kulat- 
eUMudik), the capital of Apamenc, and at a later period of 
Syria Secnnda, was founded by Seleacus Nicator on the site 
of an older town called Pell a, on the right bank of the Oron- 
tes, while its citadel stood on the left. The neighbourhood 
afforded excellent pasture, for which reason Seleucus kept 
there a splendid stud of horses and 500 elephants. Seleu- 
eta ad Belum (2fiX6ux£ia ^rpo^ Bf;Xcj), in the valley of the 
Orontes, near Apameia. 

g. In Chalcidice : Chalets {Xa'Kxle; jKVwn^mn), the capi- 
tal of the district, was situated in a very fertile country. 

h. Chalybonitis, which was once a fertile country with 
flourishing towns, is now a sandy desert, in which the rnins 
of the ancient cities stand forth like ghosts of a bygone age; 
Thapnacus (0rf4^axo(r; El Hamman\ in the Scriptures 
Thiphsach, on the left bank of the Euphrates ; here was the 
usual, and for a long time the only, ford of the Euphrates ; 
its place was afterwards supplied by Zeugma, higher up the 
river. Zenohia (Zijvo^w; Chelebi or Zelehi\ was founded 
by queen Zenobia on the west bank of the Euphrates, below 
Thapsacus. 

i. In Palmyrene, which is now likewise almost a complete 
desert: Palmyra (IlaXjxupa; Tadmor\ in the Scriptures 
called Tadmor, a very celebrated city near the southeastern 
frontier of Syria, situated in an oasis in the desert. It is 
said to have been built by Solomon, who called it Tadmor, 
that is, *city of palms,' of which Palmyra is only a transla- 
tion. It is said to have been destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 
but beyond this statement nothing is known until the eastern 
expedition of M. Antony, at whose approach the inhabitants 
withdrew beyond the Euphrates. Afterwards, however, they 
returned. Its position was favorable as a commercial place 
between the east and the west, and it was probably a central 
point for caravans from different parts ; but it was at the 
same time exposed to the ravages of war. Under the empire, 
the city rose to great wealth and splendor. In A. D. 260, 
when the emperor Valerian had been defeated by the Per- 
sians, Odenathus, a prince of Palmyra, drove the Persians 
out of Syria, and was rewarded for this service by Gallienos 
with the title of Augustus. He was succeeded in A. D. 266 
by his wife, the famous queen Zenobia, who endeavored to 
make herself the mistress of a great empire and become a 
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true qncen of the East ; but in A. D. 278, she and her capi- 
tal were taken by Aarelian. The city was then plundered 
and afterwards partially destroyed during an insurrection of 
the citizens. Justinian indeed restored it, but it never reco* 
vered its former greatness. It subsequently fell into the 
hands of the Arabs, and was finally destroyed in 1400 by 
Tamerlane. Since that time it has been entirely deserted, 
but its splendid ruins still attest its former magnificence : 
they consist of remains of the temple of the Sun, square 
sepulchral towers from three to five stories in height. The 
streets and foundations of the houses even are traceable to 
some extent. 

9. Coelesyria (h x^l^yi ^v^a), in its narrower sense, con- 
sisted of the valley of the Upper Orontes, between Libanus 
and Antilibanus ; but we shall here consider it in its wider 
extent, from the borders of Phoenicia to those of Palmyrene 
in the east. Under the later Roman emperors, the country 
was called Phoenice Libanesia, and its inhabitants, being a 
mixture of Syrians, Phoenicians, and Greeks, were called 
Syrophoenices. This country consisted of three valleys, the 
one on the southwest, the second on the southeast of Helio-* 
polis, and the third on the east of Damascus, the last of which 
is the best part of the country, though it is surrounded by a 
desert and mountains. Coelesyria belonged at one time to 
the kingdom of Damascus, but David conquered and united 
it with his own, and the Romans united it with the Decapolis 
of Palestine. 

The most important towns of Coelesyria were: Aphaea 
("A<paxa ; Afka\ between Heliopolis and Byblus, is celebrated 
for its temple and oracle of Aphrodite Aphacitis. Selio- 
polis (*HXioi>4roXi^ ; Baalbek)^ in Hebrew Baalath, near the 
source of the river Leontes, was one of the principal seats of 
the worship of Baal, whom the Greeks identified with Helios * 
or the Sun, whence the Greek name of the city. It was situ- 
ated on the great road from the Red Sea to the north, and 
thus became a very wealthy commercial city, but of its his- 
tory very little is known. Under Augustus, it was made a 
Roman colony, and Antoninus Pius bmlt the great temple of * 
Baal of which magnificent remains still exist. Most of its 
splendid ruins belong to the Roman period, but are superior 
in style and execution to those of Palmyra. They consist 
of a large quadrangular court in front of the great temple. 
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an hexagonal court on the outside of this, and in front of 
all there is a portico approached by a flight of steps. At 
one corner of the quadrangular court, there is a small tem^ 
pie nearly preserved entire, and at some distance from these 
edifices there is a circular building of singular architecture. 
The city walls may be traced in many parts, and on an ele- 
vated ground a single Doric column rises into the sky. Ba- 
mascus (AofMurxd^; Dameshky Damasctis^ or JEsh Sham), 
one of the most ancient cities of Asia, being mentioned as 
existing even in the time of Abraham, was situated on both 
banks of the river Ghrysorrhoas {Burada)j the waters of 
which, being drawn off by canals, irrigated the plain around 
the city. This plain was most fertile in ancient times and 
is so still, and the site of Damascus is the finest that cau well 
be imagined. With the exception of the short period that 
Damascus had to acknowledge the supremacy of David, it 
was the seat of an independent kingdom, which was after- 
wards successively under the dominion of Assyria, Babylo- 
nia, Persia, the Greek kings of Syria, and the Romans, into 
whose hands it fell after the conquest of Tigranes, and who 
united it with the province of Syria. It continued to be a 
most flourishing city. Diocletian established there a famous 
manufactory of arms, which is the origin of the renowned 
blades of Damascus. Abila (''A/3iXa), afterwards called 
Claudiopolis, to the north-west of Damascus, though the ex- 
act site is not quite certain. Laodicea ad Libanum 
(Aaodixsia irpdg Ai/^avu), at the northern entrance of the valley 
between Libanus and Antilibanus, on the Orontes, was a 
place of considerable commercial importance. 

10. Fhoenice (^oiv/x^), a long and narrow mountainous 
tract of country along the shores of the Mediterranean, ex- 
tending from the river jEleutherus {Nahr el Kebir), in the 
'north to the Ohorseus {Koradjeh) near Gaesarea in the 
south ; some writers, however, extend the name of Phoenice 
along the whole coast from Orthosia or the Eleutherus to Pe- 
lusium. The country was bounded in the north and east by 
Syria, in the south and south-east by Palestine, and in the 
west by the Mediterranean. Mount Libanus formed the 
boundary between Phoenice and Syria, and the country was 
nowhere more than 12 miles in breadth. Branches of Liba- 
nus run out into the Sea and form valleys of extreme fer- 
tility, which are watered by little streams flowing down from 
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mount Libanus. The formation of the coast and the position 
of the country almost obliged the inhabitants to devote them- 
selves to commerce and maritime enterprise, and accordingly 
we find the cities of Phoenice the most important commercial 
places in the ancient world. In the Old Testament, the 
Phoenicians are included under the general name of Canaan- 
ites, but among the Greeks we find the name Phoenice as 
early as the time of Homer. The people were of the Semitic 
race and closely allied to the Hebrews, their southern neigh- 
bors. Their alphabet was the Samaritan or Old Hebrew, 
and from it those of all European nations are formed. Even 
in our most ancient records, the Phoenicians appear as a 
great commercial and maritime people, who undertook voy- 
ages to the most distant countries, and planted colonies in 
almost all parts of the Mediterranean. They were succes- 
sively under the dominion of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 
Persians, the Greek kings of Syria, and the Romans, who 
made Phoenice a part of the province of Syria, until in the 
end it was united with Coelesyria under the name of Phoe- 
nice Libanesia. 

The most important towns of Phoenice were: Aradu^ 
[*'Apa5os; Ruad\ in the Old Testament Arvad, the most 
northern of the Phoenician towns, was situated on an island, 
about two geogr. miles from the coast. The city occupied 
the whole surface of the island, and was said to have been 
founded by exiles from Sidon. It was at all times a flourish- 
ing commercial place, and had a harbor on the mainland, 
called Antaradus. The island is now entirely deserted. 
Trip oil 8 (TpeVoXifc; Tripoli or Tarabulus), on the coast of 
Phoenice, a place consisting of three towns, at a distance of 
one stadium from one another, each with its own walls, but 
all united under one common constitution, and thus forming 
one political community. These three towns were colonies 
of Sidon, Tyre, and Aradus respectively, and were situated 
on a bold headland, formed by a spur of mount Libanus. 
They had an excellent harbor, and carried on a flourishing 
commerce. Tripoli is still a consfderable town of about 
15,000 inhabitants. Byblu 8 (By/8Xo^; Jebeil\ south of Tri- 
polis, was a very ancient city, a little to the north of the 
mouth of the river Adonis, and one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Adonis. It was governed by a succession of petty 
princes, the last of whom was deposed by Pompey. Bery^ 
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tuft (BijpuToc; BeirHt\ a very ancient sea port, was sitnated 
on a promontory near the mouth of the river Mag or as 
(Nahr Beirut)^ between Byblns and Sidon. It was destroyed 
in B. C. 140 by the Syrians, but restored by Agrippa, in the 
time of Augustus, and made a Roman colony. It is cele- 
brated in the literary history of later times as a great seat 
of learning, especially jurisprudence, and is still a place of 
some importance. Sidon (iMv; 8aida\ in the Old Testa- 
ment Tsidon or Zidon, was probably the most ancient among 
the cities of Phoenice, and certainly for a long time the most 
powerful. It stood in a plain on the coast, was strongly for- 
tified, and had an excellent harbor, which is now almost en- 
tirely filled with sand. It remained the chief city of Phoe- 
nice, until it was eclipsed by its own colony of Tyms. At 
one time it seems to have ruled not only over all Phoenice, 
but even over a part of Palestine, but afterwards it appears 
to have been subject to Tyrus ; under the Babylonians and 
Persians, however, we find the city again governed by its 
own kings. In the fleet which Xerxes sent against QrTeece^ 
the Sidonians had the best ships, and their king was honored 
above all others. In. B. C. 351, during the revolt of the 
country against Persia, the Sidonians, finding themselves be- 
trayed, burnt themselves with their city. It was indeed after- 
wards restored, but without fortifications ; still, however, it 
continued to be a place of some commercial importance, a 
character which it still maintains to some extent. It was 
particularly celebrated for the manufacture of glass. Tyrus 
(TcJpoff ; Sur)j in the Old Testament Tsor, was originally situ- 
ated on the coast, about 20 miles south of Sidon of which it 
was a colony. It became one of the most important cities of 
the ancient world, far eclipsing its mother city of Sidon, and 
at times even ruling over it ; for in the reign of Solomon, 
Hiram, king of Tyre, was also king of Sidon, and in close 
alliance with the Hebrew monarch. The Assyrian king Shal- 
maneser besieged Tyre for five years, but without success; 
Nebuchadnezzar again besieged it for 13 years, but whether 
he succeeded in reducing it or not, is uncertain. At the time 
when the Qreeks became acquainted with the city of Tyre, 
the ancient site on the mainland (llaXa/rupo^) had been aban- 
doned, and a new city had been built on an island, about half 
a mile from the shore, and this new city soon rose to a power 
and splendor scarcely inferior 4o that of the more ancient 
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one. When, in B. G. 332, Alexander appeared before Tyre, 
the citizens refused to submit to him, and he was obliged to 
carry on a siege for seven months, during which he united 
the island with the continent by means of a mole which for 
ever changed the island into a peninsula. The city was in 
the end taken and sacked by the Macedonian, and as the 
foundation of Alexandria in Egypt gave an entirely new di- 
rection to the commerce of the ancient world. Tyre, though 
restored, could never again become what it had been. Bat 
it still continued to be a strong fortress and a flourishing 
town, and was made a Roman colony by Septimius Seyerus. 
At present scarcely a vestige of its ancient greatness remidns. 
Ptolemais (llroXsfMct^; Akka, Acre\ also called Ace^ which 
seems to be only a corruption of the native name Acco, was 
situated on the coast, south of Tyre, at the head of a bay sur- 
rounded by mountains, and in a position which seems to be 
destined to be a strong fortress and the key to Coelesyria 
and Palestine; but though it was a very ancient place, it did 
not rise as a military or commercial city of importance until 
the decline of Tyre. It was much enlarged and fortified by 
one of the Ptolemies, to whom it owed the name Ptolemais, 
though its citadel still retained the name of Ace. This for- 
tress has acquired greater renown in the middle ages and in 
modern times than it possessed in antiquity. Dora (^(lipa), 
in the Scriptures Dor, the most southerly town on the coast, 
on a sort of peninsula, at the foot of mount GarmeL It was 
at one time the seat of a prince of the Ganaanites, but after- 
wards belonged to the tribe of Manasseh. The Seleucidae 
made it a strong fortress, but it was afterwards allowed to 
decay, until it was restored by the Boman Gabinins. Less 
important towns of Phoenice were Sarepta or Sarephtha, 
now Surafend, and in the Scriptures Zarephat ; Palaebyblus, 
south of Byblus; Galamus, now JEl-Kulmon; Arca^ow Tell- 
Arka^ in the north, was called by the Romans Ami Gaesa- 
rea, and was the birthplace of the emperor Alexander Se- 
verus. 

11* Falaestina (naXaKfr/vij, Palestine or the JSoly Land) 
is also called Judaea, though this was properly the name of 
only the most southern part of Palestine. The Greeks and 
Romans regarded the country as a part of Syria. It was 
bounded on the north by Goelesyria and mount Libanus, on 
the east by the river Jordan, and the lake9 formed in its 
29 
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course, or by tbe Arabian desert, which latter is more com- 
monly regarded as the eastern boundary. On the south and 
south-west it was likewise surrounded by the desert. The 
area of Palestine amounted to about. 11,000 square miles ; 
but the political boundaries were not the same at all times ; 
it reached its greatest extent in the time of David, who con- 
quered a great part of Syria, so that his successor was able 
to build the city of Tadmor (Palmyra) in the Syrian desert ; 
and for a time the Euphrates seems to have formed the 
north-eastern boundary. On the west, the northern part of 
the coast always belonged to the Phoenicians, who thus 
partially shut out the Jews from the sea. On the south-west, 
the i^onth, and south-east, the frontiers were very fluctuating. 
The chief river of the country is the Jordanes ('lop^avTjc: ; 
Jordan^ Ndhr El Kebtr, El Vrdun\ which has its source 
at the foot of mount Hermon, the most southern part of 
Antilibaiius, and flowing southward discharges itself into 
the Lacus Asphaltites {Dead Sea). This river forms the 
most peculiar feature of the country. Its valley is a de- 
pression between ranges of mountains on each side. In the 
upper part of its course, it flows into* lake Samochonitis 
( Waters of Merom) ; soon after it flows into lake Tiberias 

iSea of Oaltlee), thence through a narrow plain into the 
jacus Asphaltites, where it is finally lost. The depression 
of the country, through which the Jordan flows, is a sandy 
valley from 5 to 10 miles in breadth; the average breadth 
of the river itself is about 30 yards, and its average depth 
9 feet ; its bed ia much below the level of the Mediterranean, 
All the other rivers of the country are only brooks or moun- 
tain tcMrrents. The most celebrated among the three lakes 
above mentioned is the Asphaltites, in the south-east of the 
country : it is a great salt and bituminous lake, which, al- 
though 4$ receives the waters of the Jordan and several 
smaller streams, has no visible outlet. Lake Tiberias is also 
called Gennesaret, and in Hebrew, Ghinnereth (now JSahr 
Tubariyeh)y is formed by the Jordan, has very clear and 
sweet water, and is full of excellent fish. The Lacus Sa- 
mochonitis or Samachonitis (now Nahr el JSTuleh), in the Old 
Testament the Waters of Merom is only a small lake in the 
north of the country, and is likewise formed by the Jordan. 
The valley, in which it lies, belonged at one time to Coele- 
Byria, of which in reality it forms a part. The country be- 
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tween the Jordan and the Mediterranean is intersected by 
mountains belonging to the system of mount Libanus. Be- 
tween these ranges there are some extensive plains, and in 
the southern parts the mountains gradually subside towards 
the desert of Arabia Petraea. The plains, valleys, and 
slopes of the hills, are extremely fertile, and were much 
more so in ancient times than at present. On the east of 
the Jordan, the country rises towards the rocky desert of 
Auranitis (Hauran\ the lower portions near the river form- 
ing rich pastures, watered by several small tributaries of the 
Jordan. 

The earliest inhabitants of Palestine were the Canaanites. 
When the descendants of Abraham or Israelites returned 
froija Egypt, they conquered the land of Canaan, and par- 
titioned the whole among their 12 tribes. Under Rehoboam, 
the country was divided into the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah, the former comprising two-thirds of the whole coun- 
try west of the Jordan, and all the land on the east of it ; 
the latter consisted of the remaining portion in the south, 
between the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. These two 
monarchies were in the end overthrown by the Assyrians 
and Babylonians, respectively, and the consequences of this 
conquest very seriously afiFected the population, thousands 
of ^»^ch were removed to foreign lands, while their country 
was given up to heathens. When the Persian king Cyrus 
had conquered Babylon, he allowed the Jews to return to 
their own country, B. C. 536, and soon after Jerusalem was 
rebuilt. The country, however, remained under the Persian 
dominion, untU its conquest by Alexander, in B. C. 332. 
Under his successors, Palestine belonged alternately to 
Egypt and Syria, until the tyranny of Antiochus Epiphanes 
drove the people into rebellion under the Maccabees. In 
B. C. 63, Pompey took Jerusalem, and from this time the 
country was virtually subject to the Romans, who divided it 
into tetrarchies, Galilaea, Samaria, Judaea, and Peraea, 
under which divisions we shall now proceed to describe the 
country and its towns. 

a. Gralilaea (raXiXat'a), the northernmost part of Pales- 
tine, between the Jordan and Phoenice, was bounded in the 
north by mount Hermon and in the south by mount Carmel. 
Its inhabitants consisted of a mixture of Jews, Syrians, Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, and others, and were therefore despised by 
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the purer Jews of Judaea. Tbe country contained numer- 
ous towns and Tillages, of which the following are the more 
celebrated : Oa pernaum (KairepvaovfA), on the north-western 
shore of lake Tiberias, was in the time of our Saviour a 
wealthy and populous place. Sepphoris {ssie<pu}pis; Sefu- 
rteh\ in the central part of Galilee, was an insignificant place, 
until Herod Antipas fortified it and made it the capital of 
Galilee under the name Diocsesarea. In the fourth century 
of our era, it was destroyed by the Romans on account of a 
revolt of its inhabitants. Nazareth {Nal^apB^; JEn Nasi- 
rah)j south of Sepphoris, on a hill in the midst of a range 
of mountains, was the residence of the parents of our Lord 
and the scene of his early life. Nain (Natv), on the south 
of mount TaboV, where Jesus recalled a young man into life 
again. Tiberias (Ti/Sspio^), on the western shore of the 
lake which derived its name from the town, was built by He- 
rod Antipas and named after the emperor Tiberius ; near it 
were the hot springs of Emmaus. Can a (Kava), north of Sep- 
phoris and not far from Nazareth, is known as the place 
where our Lord performed the first miracle. Bethsaida 
(Bs^(faLl6a\ on the western shore of lake Tiberias, was the na- 
tive place of the apostles Peter, Andrew, John, James, and 
PhiUp. 

b. S&mftria (Sojuuipsia), the central province of Palestine, 
and at the same time the smallest among the provinces on 
the west of the Jordan, extended from Ginaea in the north 
to Silo in the south, and was bounded on the west by Phoe- 
nice, and on the east by the Jordan. It is intersected by 
mountains, which divide the country into beautiful and fer- 
tile valleys. There still exists a remnant of the ancient Sa- 
maritans, especially at NablouA (the ancient Sychem) ; they 
have preserved their ancient version pf the five books of 
Moses, the only part of the ancient Testament which they 
acknowledge. This version is known under the name of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. The chief places in this province 
are: /Samana (Safwpsia; Sebustieh\ in Hebrew Shomron, 
and in Ghaldee Shamra'in, but in later times Sebaste, whence 
its modern name, was the chief city of the district, and had 
been built, about B. C. 922, by Omri, king of Israel, on a 
hill in the midst of a plain. This city which was situated in 
a most beautiful country, is of great interest in the history of 
the Israelites, but its history is inseparable from the general 
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history of Israel, and cannot be recorded here. About the 
time of our Saviour, it seems to have fallen into decay, but 
Herod restored many parts of it, and called the city, in ho- 
nour of Augustus, Sebaste. But this could not check the 
decline which went on in the same proportion as Sychem 
rose, and about the fourth century its importance had en- 
tirely vanished ; the present Sebustieh is only a poor village. 
Sychem (2ux«V, 2u;^'p, or Sixifxa; Nabloufi\ one of the most 
ancient towns of Palestine, in a narrow valley between mounts 
Gerizim and Ebal, was the religious capital of the Samari- 
tans whose temple was built on mount Gerizim. Under the 
Bomans it bore the name Neapolis ; it was the birth place 
of Justin Martyr. Jezreel or Esdra'ela (E(f6^ari>sd or 
iTpadeXd)^ in the north of Samaria, is an important place in 
the history of the Israelites. 

c. Judaea ('lou5«/a), the country to the south of Samaria, 
was bounded in the south by Arabia Petraea, where the dis- 
trict of Idumaea had been added to Judaea by John Hyrca- 
nus ; in the west it bordered on the district of the Philistines, 
which however in the time of the Komans formed part of 
Judaea ; and in the east on the lower Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. Although the country was less fertile than either 
Samaria or Galilee, it was of larger extent than either and 
contained a more numerous population. Jerusalem 
(MepoutfaX^fx or 'lepotfiXufxa ; Arab. IJl Kuds^ that is, the Holy 
City) was the capital, not only of Judaea, but of all Pales- 
tine. At the, time when the Israelites conquered Canaan, 
the city was called Jebus, from the Jebusites, a tribe of Ga- 
naanites, who were entirely driven out of it, when David, in 
A. C. 1060, made Jerusalem the capital of his kingdom; by 
the building of the temple under Solomon, it became the 
acknowledged centre of the Jewish religion. At the divi- 
sion of the kingdom under Behoboam, it became the capital 
of Judah, which dignity it maintained until its destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who carried away its inhabitants as cap- 
tives. On their restoration to their country by Cyrus, the 
city and temple were rebuilt. In B. C. 332, Jerusalem sub- 
mitted to Alexander without resistance. In B. C. 320, it 
became subject to the Ptolemies of Egypt, under whom it, 
remained until B. C. 198, when Palestine was conquered by 
Antiochus the Great of Syria. The despotism of the Syrian 
rulers at last drove the people into rebellion, the result of 
29* 
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wUch was that its fortifications were destroyed, though the 
government was left in the hands of the patriotric party 
among the Jews, so that it remained almost independent, 
nntil m B. C. 63 the city was taken by Pompey. The Jews 
bore the Roman yoke Tery reluctantly, and in A. D. 70 a 
revolution broke out, whicn led to the capture and final 
destruction of Jerusalem. The surviving inhabitants were 
put to the sword or sold as slaves, and both temple and city 
were razed to the ground. A subsequent revolt of the Jews 
led the emperor Hadrian to destroy the last vestiges of the 
sacred city, to establish a Roman colony on its site, which 
was called Aelia Capitolina, and to erect a temple of Jupiter 
Gapitolinus on the site of the temple of Jehovah, A. D. 135. 
When in the end Christianity became the religion of the em- 
pire, Jerusalem also regained its venerable character, and 
several Christian churches were built there. At last the 
city was taken by the Arabs under Omar, A. D. 638, and 
the changes that have since taken place have left very few 
traces ev«n of the Roman buildings. The city stood and 
still stands due west of the head of the Dead Sea, at a dis- 
tance of about 20 miles from it, and 85 miles from Mediter- 
ranean ; it was built on an elevated platform, divided by a 
series of valleys from hills which surround it on every side. 
This platform is a little sloping from west to east, and its 
highest point in the southwest was mount Zion, the site of 
the original city of David. In the eastern part of the city 
was the hill Moriah, on which the Temple stood ; and on the 
north of this was the hill Acra. At present it is difficult to 
distinguish between the last two hills, as the valley between 
them has in the course of time been filled up to the same 
height as the hills. Every spot within and around this city 
is of the highest interest to the Biblical student ; but we 
cannot here enter into a detailed description of those hal- 
lowed localities. Besides Jerusalem, the following towns 
deserve to be noticed: CaeBarea Palestinaae^ previously 
called the Tower of Strato (STprfTwvoj flrypyof), and now 
KaUariyehy was situated on the sea coast, near the Sama- 
rian frontier. Herod the Great surrounded it with a wall 
and adorned it with splendid buildings, at the same time 
changing its name into Caesarea in honor of Augustus, and 
building a new harbor for the place. After this time Ca^ 
sarea was the residence of the Roman procurator of Judaea. 
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Vespasian and Titus also conferred favors upon it, whence 
it was called Colonia Flavia. It is celebrated in the New 
Testament through Cornelius, the centurion, whom Peter con- 
verted, and through Paul's captivity. Bethlehem (Bii&yeeV), 
south of Jerusalem, the birthplace of our Lord. Jericho 
(*lgpixw; JEr Riha?\ on the northwest of the Dead Sea, was 
destroyed by Joshua, but rebuilt in the time of the Judges, 
and made a frontier fortress of Judaea. It was destroyed a 
second time by Vespasian, but rebuilt by Hadrian, and 
finally perished during the crusades. Rama or Arim a- 
the a {'Va\i.d^ 'A^ijutaWa; Er Ran\ north of Jerusalem, in 
the mountains of Ephraim, is often mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. JEmmaus (*Efi.|*aoiif), both a town and a village, the 
former also called Nicopolis, is still called Ammwus; the 
latter about 8 miles from the former, is known from the his- 
tory of the resurrection of our Lord. 

Along the coast, we have to notice the following towns of 
the Philistines: Ascalon ('AtfxrfXwv; A8kalon\ one of the 
chief towns of the Philistines, south of Azotus ('A^wrog; 
Aahdod), one of the free cities of the Philistines within the 
tribe of Judah. Q^aza (ra^a; Grhuzzeh)^ in the extreme 
southwest, stood on an eminence about two miles from the 
sea, was always a strongly fortified place, and was regarded 
as the key to Palestine on the side of Egypt. The city was 
repeatedly taken by the Jews, but was always reconquered 
by the Philistines. From the time of Cyrus until that of 
Alexander, it was in the hands of the Persians, and Alexan- 
der did not take it till after a protracted siege. In B. C. 
315, it was destroyed by Ptolemy of Egypt, after his victory 
over Demetrius. The place, however, was restored and was 
alternately under the government of Syria and of Egypt, 
until it was again destroyed in B. C. 96 by Alexander Jan- 
naeus, one of the Maccabean princes. It was rebuilt by the 
Boman Gabinius, and given by Augustus to Herod the 
Great ; but after the death of the latter it was incorporated 
with the province of Syria. In A. D. 65, the Jews at 
Gaza revolted, in consequence of which the town was again 
destroyed, but it recovered and remained a flourishing 
commercial place until it was taken, in A. D. 634, by the 
Arabs. Its port was at Majuma, afterwards called Con- 
stantia. The two remaining Philistine towns were Ecron 
and Gath. 
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d. Feraea (nspofca, n^pav tou 'Iop5avou) embraced, in a wider 
sense, all the country to the east of the Jordan, but in its 
usual and more restricted acceptation denotes the country 
east of the Jordan, bounded in the north by the river Hie- 
romax {Yarmouk) and in the south by the Arnon {Wadi 
Mojib), which separated it from the territory of the Moab- 
ites. The country was far less fertile and productive than 
the districts on the west of the Jordan, but it was favorable 
to commerce and industry. It was divided into several dis- 
tricts or provinces, but was governed by two tetrarchs. The 
northern tetrarchy comprised the districts Trachonitis with 
Ituraea, Gaulonitis, Batanaea, and Gamalitica. In the midst 
of these was the district called Decapolis, from its contain- 
ing ten towns, which however lay scattered in various parts. 
The most important towns in the northern tetrarchy were : 
Oaesarea Philip pi or Paneas (Kaitfapeia ^ ^iXiV^rou or 
K. Uav6idg\ at the southern foot of mount Hermon, just be- 
low the source of the Jordan, was built, in B. C. 3, by the 
tetrarch Philip from whom it derived its name, while that of 
Paneas was derived from the cave Panium, out of which the 
Jordan flowed. Q-dddra (rciiapa ; Om^Keis)^ a little to the 
south of the Hieromax, was one of the 10 towns of the De- 
capolis. In the history of Syria it is sometimes mentioned 
under the names of Seleucia or Antiochia; after having 
fallen into decay it ^as restored by Pompey. Augustus 
gave it to king Herod, after whose death it became part of 
the province of Syria. 

The southern tetrarchy, or Peraea in its narrower sense, 
was governed by the tetrarch of Galilee, and contained the 
following towns: Pell a (neXXpt; Et'Bujehf\ in the valley 
of the Jordan, the most southern of the 10 towns of the De- 
capolis, was also called Butis. It was taken by Antiochus 
the Great in his war with Egypt, and was peopled by a Ma- 
cedonian colony ; but as its inhabitants refused to adopt the 
religion of the Jews, it was destroyed by Alexander Jan- 
naeus ; Pompey however restored the place and gave it back 
to its former inhabitants. When Jerusalem was besieged by 
the Romans, many of the Jews took refuge at Pella. Phi- 
ladelphia {^tKu6iX(psia), in earlier times called Babbath- 
Ammon, was the ancient capital of the Ammonites; ruins 
of it still exist under the name of Amman. Machaerus 
(Maxaipovs), a Strong frontier fortress in the south-west of 
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Feraea, was according to tradition the place in which John 
the Baptist was beheaded. 

12. Arabia {'Apa^Ca ; Arabia), the large peninsula in the 
south-west of Asia, was bounded on the west by the Arabi- 
cus Sinus (the Red Sea\ on the south and south-east by the 
Mare Erythraeum (the gulf of Bab-el Mandeb) and the In- 
dian Ocean, and on the north-east by the Persicus Sinus 
(the Persian Q-ulf). In the north the boundary line was 
somewhat indefinite, but it included the whole of the desert 
country between Egypt and Syria, and extended to the 
banks of the Euphrates ; sometimes it is spoken of as ex- 
tending even east of the Euphrates and as including all Pa- 
lestine on the east of the Jordan and even the part of Egypt 
between the Arabicus Sinus and the easternmost branch of 
the Nile. The whole country was divided into three parts. 
9,. Arabia Petraea (% csTpa/a 'Apa^/a), consisting of the 
country between the two heads of the Bed Sea, that is, the 
peninsula of Sinai (2iva; Jebel-el-Tur), and the country to 
the north and north-east of it. The name Rocky Arabia 
might seem to be derived from the rocky nature of the coun- 
try, to which it is not ill suited, but it is well known that it 
was derived from its principal city, Petra. b. Arabia 
Desert a (*Apa^ta gp*i|xof), consisting of the great Syrian de- 
sert and a portion of the interior of the Arabian peninsula, 
extending eastward as far as the head of the Persian gulf. 
c. Arabia Felix ('Apa/3/a ev5atfi.wv), embraced all the re- 
maining country. The interior of this division belongs phy- 
sically to the Syrian desert, for, like the former, it is a 
sandy desert interspersed with oases and surrounded by 
mountains, which on the west coast form a belt of low lands 
between the sea and the mountains. These low lands are 
watered by numerous mountain streams, producing that fer- 
tility which induced the ancients, ignorant as they were of 
the interior, to give to the whole country the name of Ara- 
bia Felix. A similar belt is observable in some parts of the 
south and east coasts, but it is there much narrower than in 
the west. 

The inhabitants of Arabia belonged to the Semitic race, 
and were closely akin to the Israelites. The tribes of Arabia 
Petraea in the north, such as the Amalekites, Midianites, 
Edomites, Moabites, Ammonites, etc., are frequently men- 
tioned in the history of the Jews. The Latin and Greek 
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writers call them by one common name^ Nabathaei. The 
inhabitants of Arabia Deserta are sometimes called Arabes 
Scenitae (from <rxTiv»j, a tent), because they dwelt in tents, or 
Arabes Nomadae, from their nomadic mode of life, which is 
precisely that of their descendants, the modern Bedouins. 
The people on the west coast were of the same race as the 
other Arabs, but the nature of their country led them at an 
early time to devote themselves to commerce and agriculture, 
and to live in towns and cities. The tribes in this part of 
Arabia are even more numerous than those in the north. 
The Arabs, especially the Nabathaei in the north, were 
from the earliest times celebrated for the traffic they carried 
on with India by means of caravans, in gums, spices, and 
precious stones. The Arabs of the coast also traded by sea. 
feut it was not by commerce alone that they endeavoured to 
enrich themselves ; they also appear as conquerors, for the 
Hycsos or Shepherd kings, who, for a time, ruled over Egypt, 
were in all probability Arabs. Arabia itself, on the other 
hand, remained on the whole unsubdued by foreign con- 
querors. Some kings of Assyria are, indeed, said to have 
conquered Arabia, but this can, at most, have affected only 
the northern parts, and it is well known that the Arabs re- 
mained independent of Persia. Alexander the Great in- 
tended, indeed, to subdue them, but died before he even at- 
tempted to carry his scheme into effect. The kings of Syria 
never succeeded in making themselves masters, even of the 
northern parts of the country. Aelius Gallus, in the time 
of Augustus, made an expedition into Arabia, but with great 
difficulty saved himself and his army, and the campaign re- 
mained without any results. At last, in A. D. 107, Arabia 
Petraea was conquered by Cornelius Palma, a general of 
Trajan, and the country of the Nabathaei became a Roman 
province. Christianity was introduced into Arabia at an 
early period, both from the north and from the west coast, 
and continued to exist there by the side of the more ancient 
religion, and some admixture of Judaism, until the rise of 
Mahommedanism in A. D. 622. The people of Arabia 
have, on the whole, preserved their ancient mode of hving 
and their patriarchal form of government down to the pre- 
sent day. 

The chief towns of Arabia, are: Petra ^n«rpa; Wadi- 
Musa)j a strongly fortified place, which was at first the 
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capital of the Idumaeans, and afterwards of the Nabathaeans. 
It is probably identical with the town of the Old Testament, 
called Sela and Joktheel, and was situated in the midst of 
mountains and midway between the Dead Sea and the head 
of the Aelanites Sinus. It stood in a valley, or rather a 
ravine, surrounded by almost inaccessible precipices, which 
was entered on the east by a gorge, which in some parts is 
80 narrow as scarcely to admit two horsemen abreast. The 
ravine is traversed by a stream, on the banks of which the 
town, about a mile in length, was situated. The remains of 
this city, which belong to the Roman period, are among the 
most interesting and remarkable that have come down to 
our time. In the valley itself, there are some fine ruins of 
ancient buildings, but what is more surprising is the fact 
that the sides of the rocks surrounding the valley, and of 
the lateral ravines, are completely honey-combed with ex- 
cavations forming tombs, temples, and private houses, at the 
entrances to which the surface of the rock is sculptured into 
magnificent facades, and figures of exquisite workmanship ; 
the effect is heightened by the different colors of the rocks, 
as they appear in their different strata. In the time of the 
Romans, when these works were executed, Petra became a 
very important point as a centre for the caravans. In the 
time of Augustus, Petra which had not been subdued by the 
Syrian kings, was governed by a native prince ; but in the 
reign of Trajan it was conquered by the Romans, and under 
the later emperors became the capital of Palaestina Tertia. 
BoBtra (BotfTpa ; Busrah), in the Old Testament Bozrah, on 
an oasis in the Syrian desert, was enlarged and embellished 
by Trajan who made it a Roman colony. A el an a {AlXava\ 
in Hebrew Elath, at the head of the northeastern gulf of the 
Red Sea, which received from it the name of the Sinus Aela- 
nites. It was one of the sea port towns of which Solomon 
took possession. Macoraba (Maxoprf/3a; Mecca), in the 
west of Arabia Felix, was probably the sacred city of the 
Arabs even before the establishment of Mohammedanism, 
being the seat of the worship of a goddess Alitta, whose 
image was a meteoric stone. Saba [idfSa)^ in the Old Tes- 
tament Sheba, the capital of the tribe of the Sabaei, near the 
southwestern corner of the Arabian peninsula, was situated 
on a high woody mountain, and' was said, in an Arabian tra- 
dition, to have been the residence of the queen of Sheba ; 
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bat its exact site is now unknown. Tamna (Tdfjxva), a great 
city near the southwestern comer of the peninsula, was the 
capital of the tribe of the Oatabani, maintained a considera- 
ble commerce by caravans with Gaza, from which its distance 
was reckoned to be 1436 Roman miles. Saphar or Sap- 
phar (2d(pap or Sav^ap ; Dhafar\ on the northwest of Tamna, 
was the capital of the tribe of the Homeritae. 

18. Babylonia (BajSuXcjv/a), now Irak Arabia was 
bounded in the north by Mesopotamia from which it was 
separated by the Median Wall, in the east by the Tigris, 
which separated it from Assyria and Susiana, and in the west 
by the Arabian desert, while in the south it extended to the 
head of the Persian gulf. This country which is entirely 
without mountains, may be divided into two parts, viz., Ba- 
bylonia proper ; between the Euphrates and Tigris, and the 
country on the west of the Euphrates as far as the Arabian 
desert, that is, so far as the country could be fertilised by 
canals. This western part is properly called Ghaldaea, though 
this name is sometimes also applied to the whole of Babylo- 
nia. The fertility of the country depended mainly on the 
Euphrates, which, like the Nile, overflows the land around it 
at a certain season of the year. In order to control the 
waters and lead them into districts where they were needed, 
the country was intersected by numerous canals, the most 
important among which were the Naarsares (Naap(frf|W|g), 
which was cut from the Euphrates, north of Babylon, and 
ran on the west of the river parallel to it, and again joined 
the Euphrates south of Babylon; the Naarmalchaj that 
is, the Koyal Biver (^rorajubo^ fiatriXeiag or 6t<ip\)^ jSatriXix?^, ex- 
tending in the north of Babylon from the Euphrates in a 
southeastern direction to the Tigris; and the .Pallacopa9 
(JlaXXox^ca^), which commenced on the Euphrates, south of 
Babylon, and flowed westward along the river into several 
lakes and thence into the Persian gulf. By means of these 
and many other canals Babylonia was made a fertile country, 
but it was deficient in trees. The Median wall in the north, 
of which ruins still exist, was said to have been built by Semi- 
ramis as a protection against the Modes ; it was 20 parasangs 
in length, 20 feet in breadth and 100 in height, and was built 
of bricks. 

The Babylonians belonged entirely to the Semitic race, 
but the ruling class, including the kings, priests, and the men 
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of learning, were Chaldaeans, whose origin and affinities are 
not quite certain, though it is probable, that they were a 
race of conquerors who had come down from the mountains 
in the south of Armenia. The priests formed a caste and 
cultivated science, especially astronomy, in which they made 
great progress long before the w^estem nations even com- 
menced the study; and they were probably the source from 
which the Greeks and afterwards the Romans derived their 
astronomical knowledge, and also their systems of weights 
and measures. The Babylonians must also have possessed a 
considerable knowledge of mechanics, and the fine arts were 
not neglected. The government of Babylonia was despotic, 
and the kings seem to have lived in their palace at Babylon 
in almost perfect seclusion from their subjects, while the 
provinces were under the control of governors, similar to the 
Persian satraps ; who acted very much as they pleased, pro- 
vided they sent in their tribute to the royal treasury. 

The chief towns of Babylonia are : Babylon (Ba^uX^v), in 
the Old Testament Babel, one of the most ancient and largest 
cities in the world, and the capital of the Babylonian em- 
pire, was situated on both banks of the Euphrates, and formed 
a regular square. The Scriptures record its foundation by 
Nimrod soon after the flood, while other traditions ascribe 
its foundation to the god Belus (Baal), and its enlargement 
and embellishment to Ninus or Semiramis. Another tra- 
dition again relates that the country was subdued by the 
Assyrians, and that Babylon was subsequently founded by 
Semiramis. Certain it is, that Babylon was subject to As- 
syria at a very early period ; but it is uncertain, when it 
recovered its independence. The time from which we know 
its history, is the reign of Nabopolassar, the father of Ne- 
buchadnezzar, who, with the aid of the Median king Cy- 
axares, overthrew the Assyrian empire and destroyed Nine- 
veh in B. C- 606. Soon afterwards Nebuchadnezzar ex- 
tended his empire from the Euphrates to Egypt and from 
the mountains of Armenia to the Arabian desert. The 
power of Babylon then again declined, and in B. C. 538 the 
city was taken by Cyrus, who made it one of the capitals of 
his empire. In consequence of an insurrection, Darius de- 
stroyed its fortifications ; and Xerxes carried off the golden 
statue of the god Belus, and his temple became a ruin. 
Alexander the G-reat again made it the capital of his empire, 
30 
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but after his deatli it became part of the Syrian kingdom. 
The building; of Seleucia on the Tigris at length caused the 
gradual decline of Babylon, so that at the commencement 
of the Christian era the greater part of the city lay already 
in ruins. At present all that is visible of its ancient gran* 
deur (north of HillaK) consists of earth, masses of ruined 
brick walls, and a few scattered fragments. The city of 
Babylon attained its highest splendor in the reign of Ne- 
buchadnezzar. Its size and grandeur are described by He- 
rodotus who had himself visited it. Each of its four walls 
was 120 stadia or 12 geogr. miles long ; they were built of 
burnt bricks, and were 200 cubits high and 50 thick; they 
further contained 250 towers and 60 gates of bronze, and 
were on the outside surrounded by a deep ditch. The Eu- 
phrates flowing through the city £vided it into two halves ; 
its banks were formed of brick walls with gates leadmg to 
the transverse streets, and the two halves of the city were 
united by a bridge of hewn stone, built on piers. At each 
end of this bridge there was a royal palace, said to have been 
built by Semiramis. The so-called " hanging gardens," one 
of the wonders of the ancient world, were built by Nebuch- 
adnezzar upon arches and rising in terraces above one 
another. The streets were built straight and intersecting 
one another at right angles. The houses which were gene- 
rally 3 or 4 stories in height, were all constructed of brick, 
some burnt and some only sun-dried, and cemented together 
with bitumen or mortar. The site of this city on one of the great 
water courses and at a point where the roads from the east 
to west met, soon made Babylon a most important commer- 
cial and manufacturing place. But its wealth produced an 
unbounded love of luxury and a degree of effeminacy which 
made its inhabitants proverbial for licentiousness even among 
the ancients. Seleucia (leXsvxuoL Arpog T/ypgi), northeast of 
Babylon, on the western bank of the Tigris, a little to the 
south of the modern Bagdad. It was founded by Seleucus 
I. of Syria, and was for a long time one of the great capitals 
of western Asia ; its situation was most admirable, as it com- 
manded the navigation of the Tigris, and was connected with 
the Euphrates by the canal Naarmalcha; in addition to this 
it stood at the point where the caravans from the east and 
from the west met. The city was built in the form of an 
eagle with outspread wings, and was peopled with Assyrians, 
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Mesopotamians, Babylonians, Syrians, and Jews. Its founder, 
moreover, conferred upon it the privilege of governing itself. 
Under these circnmstances Selencia quickly rose to unusual 
wealth and splendor, and soon eclipsed Babylon itself. In 
the time of the Parthians, Ctesiphon was built on the opposite 
bank of the Tigris and deprived Seleucia of some of its ad- 
vantages, but the latter nevertheless remained a place of 
great importance, so that in the reign of the emperor Titus 
it still had 600,000 inhabitants. In the subsequent wars 
against the Parthians, it was taken and burnt several times ; 
the last of these calamities occurred in the reign of Severus, 
and from it the city appears not to have recovered, for dur- 
ing the expedition of Julian it was found entirely deserted. 
A little to the south of Seleucia, on the same side of the 
Tigris, stood the town of Co che (Kcjp^jy), Cunaxa (Kouvaga), 
a small town on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, is cele- 
brated as the place where Cyrus the younger fell in battle 
against his brother Artaxerxes, B. C 401. Its exact site is 
unknown. Sitae e or Sittdce (SiraxTj or Sitt^xt); EsTci- 
Bagdad\ a great and populous city near the western bank 
of the Tigris, not very far south of the Median wall. Its 
site is believed to be marked by a ruin usually designated 
the Tower of Nimrod; the district around the city was called 
Sitacene. The part of Babylonia which bore the name of 
Chaldaea, and which is now almost a desert, anciently con- 
tained many flourishing towns, such as Orchoe (*Opxo>j), 
southwest of the Euphrates; its site is now marked by a 
large mound called WarJca; its Chaldaean name was Ur. 
Borsippa (BSpfftirira; B our so), on the west of the Eu- 
phrates, a little to the south of Babylon, was the chief place 
of the Chaldaean astrologers, and celebrated for its manu- 
facture of linen. 

24. Assyria ('Atftrupia; Kurdistan), in its proper sense, is 
the country extending along the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
which divided it from Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; it was 
bounded in the north by mount Niphates, and in the east by 
mounts Zagrus and Choatras, which divided it from Media, 
and in the south by Susiana. Its great river is the Tigris 
[Tcypic:) which has its sources in the southwest of Armenia, 
and receives several tributaries from the east ; two of these, 
the Lye us or Z ah at us (AjJxog or Zd^arog; the Gfreat Zab) 
in the north, and the CapruSj Zabas, or Arzabas (the 
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Litth Zah) in tlie south, divided Assyria into tliree parts. 
The northernmost part between the upper Tigris and the 
Lyons was called Aturia (only another form for Assyria), and 
was probably the most ancient portion of the kingdom, as it 
contained the capital Ninus or Nineveh ; the part between 
the Lycus and Gapms bore the name of Adiabene ; and the 
part south of the Gaprus was subdivided into the provinces 
of Apolloniatis and Sitacene. Other writers have adopted 
other divisions. Assyria was rich in mountains and fertile 
plains. Its name is sometimes employed in a wider sense so 
as to embrace all Mesopotamia and Babylonia ; sometimes 
even Syria and Assyria are confounded, which arises from 
the fact that Assyria is nothing else than Syria with the ar- 
ticle prefixed to it. In a still wider sense, Assyria signifies 
all the countries once united under the sceptre of the Assy- 
rian kings. The early history of this great empire is as yet 
very obscure, though there is now much hope of seeing at 
least an outline of its authentic history restored from the nu- 
merous monuments that have been dug out of the ruins of its 
ancient capital. Certain it is, that Assyria was one of the 
most ancient states of Asia. Its reputed founder was Ninus 
who is also said to have bu^t the capital of Nineveh. The 
empire reached its greatest prosperity about B. C. 1000. 
The Modes, like the Babylonians, were for a long time sub- 
ject to Assyria, but in B. C. 606, Cyaxares, king of Media, 
allied with the Babylonians overthrew the Assyrian empire 
and destroyed its capital. Assyria proper then became a 
province of Media, and the rest became subject to Babylon. 

The principal towns in Aturia were: Ninus or Nmive 
(Nivof, NivguJ^; Nineveh), on the east bank of the Tigris, the 
capital of the whole Assyrian empire, and one of the most 
ancient cities in the world. There are different traditions 
about its foundation. Classical authors ascribe it to Ninus, 
who is only a personification of the city itself, but according 
to the Scriptures it was founded by Ashhur who came from 
Babylon. It is mentioned again in the reign of Jeroboam 
II., about B. C. 825, as an extremely large city with a popu- 
lation which is calculated to have amounted to about 600,000 
souls. The Prophets often speak of its greatness, wealth, 
and luxury. Its destruction by the Modes and Babylonians, 
in B. C. 606, has already been noticed. Diodorus of Sicily 
states that the city formed an oblong quadrangle of 160 
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stadia by 90, which makes the circuit of the walls 480 stadia 
or 65 miles. In this gigantic city, however, a vast amount 
of space must have been occupied by temples and palaces, 
by extensive gardens and other" open places, as was the case 
in the other great cities of the Jlast. The walls of Nineveh 
are said to have been 100 feet high, and thick enough to allow 
three chariots to pass each other on them. In these walls 
there were 1500 towers, each 200 feet in height. After the 
destruction of the city, a town of the name of Ninus is some- 
times mentioned as still existing, but this can only refer to a 
small place either within or near the ruins of the ancient 
city, which certainly was never rebuilt. In modern times, 
some large and shapeless mounds opposite to Mosul were 
pointed out by tradition and travellers as the site of ancient 
Nineveh. Recently excavations have been made, and there 
have been brought to light remains of palaces, and figures of 
every description with inscriptions in characters called from 
their shape cuneiform or arrow-beaded. From the sculptured 
remains which have already been discovered, the life and 
habits of the Assyrians are almost as plain to us as those of 
the Egyptians, and when all the inscriptions shall have been 
deciphered and read, we shall have a more authentic history 
of Assyria than of any other Asiatic country. Numerous 
Assyrian sculptures and inscriptions have been brought to 
this country by Dr. Layard, and are now deposited in the 
British Museum. Gaugdmela (rauydfxijXa ; Karmelis), not 
far from Nineveh, is celebrated in history as the place where 
Alexander the Great, in B. C. 331, gained his final and de- 
cisive victory over Darius. The battle however is commonly 
spoken of as the battle of Arhela ("Ap/SijXa), a somewhat 
larger town at a distance of about 50 miles from it, in Adia- 
bene, the site of which is now marked by a place called Er- 
bUle. Larissa (Adpitftfa), on the east bank of the Tigris, 
south of Nineveh, in the province of Adiabene, and not far 
from the confluence of the Lycus and Tigris. In the time 
of Xenophon, it was already deserted, but its brick walls, 100 
feet high and 25 thick, were standing, enclosing a space of 
6 geogr. miles in circumference. It was then said to have 
been deserted in the time of the great Cyrus, because its in- 
habitants had been frightened by an eclipse of the sun. Dr. 
Layard believes that Larissa formed a part of Nineveh itself. 
It should be observed that Larissa is not the Pelasgian name 
30* 
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we meet with in Greece and Asia Minor, but probably a cor- 
ruption of some Assyrian name. 

In the southern part of Assyria we have to notice the 
towns of Dura (Aovpa), on the eastern bank of the Tigris 
which was founded by Macedonians, who called it Nicanoris, 
but was deserted by its inhabitants as early as the time of 
Julian. Apollonia ('Afi'oXXuv/a), on the north of the river 
Sill a or l)elas (Dialah), a tributary of the Tigris; from 
it the whole of the surrounding district was called Apol- 
loniatis. Opts (^Qng), on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
opposite the eastern extremity of the Median wall, appears 
to have been an important commercial place. 'Artemita 
('AprsfAera), on the river Silla, in the district called Apol- 
loniatis. Oteaiphon (KrvjiTi^ojv ; Tak Ke9ra\ on the east 
bank of the Tigris, opposite to Seleucia, became an important 
place in the time of the Parthians, whose kings, for some 
time, made it their winter residence; afterwards they en- 
larged and fortified it, and made it the capital of their em- 
pire. In the wars between the Romans and Parthians, it 
was first taken by Trajan, A. D. 115, and afterwards by other 
emperors also ; out Julian in his expedition did not venture 
to attack it, though he had defeated the enemy near its very 
gates. 

15. Media (Mt)J/a), on the east of the Tigris, forms the 
extreme west of the great table-land of Iran, and is bounded 
on the north by Armenia, on the west by Assyria, on the 
south by Susiana, and the great Arian desert, and on the 
east by Parthia, Hyrcania, and the Hyrcanian Sea (the 
Caspian Sea). In the north the Araxes separated Media 
from Armenia ; on the west and south-west mounts Zagrus 
and Parachoatrus divided it from the valley of the Tigris; 
on the east the boundary was formed by the desert, Mons 
Gaspius, and the Caspian Sea. The country between Mons 
Caspius and the Caspian Sea, is, indeed, regarded as a part 
of Media, but it was inhabited by independent tribes. An- 
cient Media thus very nearly corresponded to the modern 
Irak'Ajemi; it was for the most part a fertile country, pro- 
ducing wine, figs, oranges, citrons, and honey ; it was also 
celebrated for its excellent breed of horses. It therefore 
supported a numerous population, and at the time of the 
Persian dominion was one of the most important provinces 
of Persia. The north-western part contains a large salt 
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lake, Ijacus Spauta (s^ravra; Lake Rhumia or ShaU^y 
Among the rivers we have to mention the Gamhyses 
(Kofjb/Bvtf^g), in the north-east, flowing into the Caspian ; and 
^e Amardui ('^AfAap^og; Sefid Rud or Kizil Ozien)^ the 
source of which is in the central part of the country, and 
which likewise flows into the Caspian. Some small rivers 
flow into lake Spauta. The great body of the inhabitants 
of Media were a branch of the Indo-Germanic family, and 
nearly allied to the Persians and Indians, and like these 
nations they called themselves Arii, that is, ^^ noble." Their 
language was a dialect of the Zend, and their religion that 
of the Magi. The Medes, according to Herodotus, were 
divided into six tribes, the Buzae, Paraetaceni, Struchates, 
Arizanti, Budii, and Magi. In early times the Medes were 
a warlike race, especially distinguished as horse archers: 
but under the Persian dominion they became luxurious ana 
effeminate. Greek writers very often use the term Mede 
and Medes for Persian, or in general for the nations on the 
east of the river Tigris. The early history of Media is ex- 
tremely obscure. The foundation of the monarchy is as- 
cribed by some to Arbaces, about B. C. 840, by others to 
Deioces, B. C. 710. The last king, Astyages, was dethroned, 
in B. C. 659, by a revolution of the Persians, who had, until 
then, been subject to Media, but now under their great leader 
Gyrus, asserted and maintained the supremacy. The Medes 
made more than one attempt to recover what they had lost, 
but did not succeed, and remained subject to the Persian 
monarchy, until its overthrow by Alexander the Great. It 
then formed a part of the Syrian kingdom of the Seleucidae, 
but in the second century, B. C, it was conquered by the 
Parthians, from whose hands it passed into those of the New 
Persians. It should be observed, that after the Macedonian 
conquest, the whole country was divided into two parts, 
called Great Media in the south-east, and Atropatene in the 
north. 

The principal towns of Media were: Ecbatdna ('Ex/3rf- 
rava ; Hamadan\ the capital of the kingdom of Media, was 
beautifully situated in the southern part of the country, near 
the foot of mount Orontes. The Median kings generally 
resided at Ecbatana, and under the Persians and Parthians 
it remained the summer residence of their kings. The time 
of its foundation is uncertain, Herodotus assigning it to 
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Deiooes, and others to Semiramis, while Pliny says that it 
vras built (he probably means enlarged) by Seleucus. The 
city is described as having had 240 stadia in circumference, 
and to have been surrounded by seven walls overtopping 
one another and crowned with battlements of different co- 
lours. In the time of Polybius these walls no longer existed. 
The citadel was very strongly fortified and was used as the 
king's treasury. The wealth and splendour of the city al- 
most surpass all belief; for below the citadel, it is said, 
there stood a magnificent palace, the very roof of which 
was made of silver ; the capitals of the pillars, the entabla- 
tures and wainscotings were likewise made of silver and gold. 
The statue of the goddess Anaitis (the Moon) which was of 
solid gold, fell into the hands of the soldiers of M. Antony 
during the Parthian war, and before this the Seleucidae of 
Syria had changed vast quantities of the precious metals 
with which the palace was adorned into money. Pkraaspa 
or Pharaapa (*paarfflra), a mountain fortress near the 
sources of the Amardus, was used as a winter residence 
by the Parthian kings, but especially as a place of refuge 
in time of war. The fortress mentioned under the name of 
Vera (odiga) in the campaign of Antony against the Par- 
thians, was probably the same as Phraaspa. Grdzaca (rdf- 
^axa), a little to the south-east of lake Spauta, was used 
by the kings of Media as a summer residence ; it was equi- 
distant from Ecbatana and Artaxata in Armenia. Rhagae 
{^^ayal ; Rhey\ one of the great cities of Media, at the south- 
western foot of mount Gaspius, and on the western- side 
of the great pass leading through that mountain, and known 
by the name of the Gaspiae Pylae. It was on this account 
a most important place to protect Media against the Hyr- 
canians and Parthians. The town, after being destroyed by 
an earthquake, was restored by Seleucus Nicator under the 
name of Europus (E^pcjiro^). During the wars against the 
Parthians, it was again destroyed, but was rebuilt by Ar- 
saces under the name of Arsacia. In the middle ages, 
however, it still continued to be a great city bearing its 
original name slightly altered into Rai. It was finally de- 
stroyed in the 12th century by the Tartars. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this city was the celebrated Niaaean Plain 
{N%%aeuB Campus), a pasture ground for a great number of 
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horses of the finest breed, from which the studs of the Per- 
sian kings and nobles were supplied. 

16. Snsiana or Susis (SouCiav^ or Soutf/j:), nearly corres- 
ponding to the modern Khuzistan^ comprised the great plain 
between the Tigris in the west, Media in the north, the Per- 
sian gulf in the south, and Persis in the east. Its coast ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Tigris to that of the river Oro- 
atis or Arosis {Tab). The southern and western parts form 
an extensive plain watered by the rivers Choaspea (Xoatftf^jf ; 
KerhhaK)y which is celebrated for its delicious water, the 
Eulaeus or Pasitigris (llaer/Tiypis ; Karoon\ both of 
which flow into the Tigris ; and the Oroatis which flows into 
the Persian gulf. In the northern part the Coprates, a tri- 
butary of the Pasitigris, deserves to be mentioned. The 
northern and eastern parts of the country are mountainous, 
forming the commencement of the high table land of central 
Asia ; and these mountains, which shelter the plain against 
northern breezes, cause great heat in the plain, which for 
this reason was but thinly peopled and contained few towns. 
The inhabitants of the plain belonged to the Semitic race, 
like their western neighbours, but the mountainous parts 
were inhabited by other wild and independent tribes. 

The chief towns of Susiana are: Susa (Joutfa; Shu8\ in 
the Old Testament Shushan, on the western bank of the river 
Choaspes, was the winter residence of the Persian kings. 
The name signifies a lily, from the abundance of lilies grow- 
ing in the district. The city was built in a quadrangular 
form, 200, or according to others, 120 stadia in circum- 
ference, and was without fortifications ; but the citadel, con- 
taining the royal palace and treasury, was very strong. The 
name given by Greek writers to this citadel is Memnonice, 
probably a corruption of an indigenous name somewhat simi- 
lar in sound. The climate of Susa was very hot. In B. C. 
325, Alexander celebrated there the great nuptials with Per- 
sian ladies for himself and his generals. The site of Susa is 
now marked by extensive mounds, in which are found bricks 
and pottery with cuneiform inscriptions. Char ax (Xapag), 
an important military station near the mouth of the Tigris. 

IT. Persia or Persia (neptf/^), in its proper sense, the ori- 
ginal home of the Persians, a not extensive country on the 
Persian gulf, on the south and east of Susiana, from which 
it was separated by the little river Oroatis and mount Para- 
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choatras ; on the east it was bounded by Cannania, and on 
the north by Parthia. The only level part of the country is 
that near the sea coast, sometimes called Persis Paralia ; all 
the rest, called Persis Koile, was traversed by the range of 
Parachoatras and its branches, the valleys between which 
were watered by the rivers Araxe8{'Afn^ris; Bend-amir), 
rising in the mountains in the west, and emptying itself into 
a salt ]Bke{Bakhtegan)y alittle below Persepolis; the Me- 
du8 (yirM\ a tributary of the Araxes, and the Cyru% {YLu- 
po{: ; PreBTitaf), The country possesses a remarkable variety 
of climate, the mountain districts being comparatively cold, 
though they possess excellent pasture for horses and camels ; 
the middle slopes have a temperate climate and produce 
abundance of wine and fruit, while the coast district is in- 
tensely hot and sandy, and contains few trees except the 
palm. 

The inhabitants of Persis belonged to the In do-Germanic 
family of nations, calling themselves, like the Medes, Arii, 
that is nobles, though their proper name seems to have been 
P^raca. Some of them led a nomadic life. According to 
Herodotus, they were divided into three tribes, 1, the nobles 
or warriors, including the Pasargadae, who were the most 
noble, and to whom the royal family of the Achaemenidae 
belonged ; 2, the agricultural or settled tribes, and 3, the no- 
madic tribes. Their religion was the same as that of the 
Medes, that is, they were followers of Zoroaster. These Per- 
sians in their mountainous country preserved their ancient 
simplicity and warlike character longer than the Medes, their 
northern neighbours, to whom for a time they were subject; 
but under their great leader Cyrus they rose, overturned the 
Median empire, and not only assumed the supremacy over 
the countries previously governed by the Medes, but became 
the rulers of one of the greatest empires in ancient history, 
extending from the western coast of Asia Minor to the Indus 
and the desert on the west of Egypt. This vast empire was 
also called Persia, but must be carefully distinguished from 
the small country of the same name which we are now consi- 
dering. The empire continued to exist until its overthrow 
by Alexander the Great. The Persians proper, however, 
even after that time clung with great tenacity to their ancient 
institutions and religion, and at length, in A. D. 226, reco- 
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vered their independence under the dynasty of the Sassa- 
nidae. 

The chief towns of Persis, were : Paaargdda or Pasar- 
g adae {Ua<fa^6a or ai), on the river Cyrus, near the borders 
of Carmania ; it was said to have been built by Cyrus, on 
the spot where he defeated the Median king Astyages, and 
his tomb was shown there in the midst of a beautiful park. 
Pasargada was the older of the two capitals of Persia, the 
more recent one being called Persepolis. The site of the 
city is a much disputed point, for while most modern geo- 
graphers identify it with Murghaby in the north-east of 
Persepolis, where remains of a great sepulchral monument 
still exist, others place it on the south-east of Persepolis, at 
Far 8 a or Darab-gherd^ and others again erroneously 
maintain that Pasargada was only the Persian name for 
Persepolis, though the latter is clearly Greek, and probably 
only a translation of some Persian name. Persepolis 
(nsptfgVoXis; Ohel'Minar\ called in the middle ages Istakhr, 
was situated in the heart of Persis, in a beautiful and 
healthy valley, watered by the river Araxes, and its tribu- 
taries, the Medus and Cyrus. It stood on the north side of 
the Araxes, and its citadel, of which ruins still exist, was 
built on the levelled surface of a rock, and surrounded by 
triple walls rising one above the other. Within this citadel 
were the palace, the treasury, and the royal sepulchres. 
This city is not mentioned by any writer prior to the time 
of Alexander the Great. We are then told that it was 
founded by Cyrus, or by his son Cambyses, who made it the 
second capital of the empire, a rank which appears to have 
chiefly consisted in its being one of the two burial places of 
the kings, the other being Pasargada. Darius and Xerxes 
enlarged and adorned Persepolis, and the city preserved its 
splendour until Alexander, in B. C. 331, set fire to it and 
destroyed it. It appears, however, not to have been entirely 
ruined on that occasion, since it is frequently mentioned by 
subsequent writers, down to the time of the middle ages. 
The place is now deserted, but considerable ruins still exist, 
which, though they are in a dilapidated state, give us a 
favourable idea of Persian architecture. They are also 
rich in inscriptions of the cuneiform character. Besides 
these two, few other towns are known in Persis, such as 
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Ctahae {Tafim\ a fortress and royal residence, near {he 
borders of Carmania. 

18. A riftTin. ('Apiav^; Iran) was commonly nsed as a 
general name for the eastern provinces of the Persian em- 
pire, bonnded on the west by a line drawn from the Caspian 
to the head of the Persian gulf, on the south by the Indian 
ocean, on the east by the Indus, and on the north by the 
great chain of mountains, known by the name of the Indian 
Caucasus. In the west, the name is Bometimes extended as 
far as the valley of the Tigris, so as to include Media and 
Persis, and in the north it sometimes embraces Bactria and 
Sogdiana. This community of name to the nations of so 
vast an extent of country was not accidental, but owing to 
the fact that all the races inhabiting those countries were 
really Arii, belonging to the great Indo-Germanic family of 
nations. The modern name Iran, which has the same mean- 
ing, is used to distinguish these nations from those inhabit- 
ing Tnran in the north-east, and belonging to a different 
branch of the human family. There was, however, a coun- 
try called more especially the country of the Arii, or Aria 
('Apca or 'Aps/a), which formed an important province of the 
t^ersian empire ; it was bounded in the north by Hyrcania 
and Margiana, in the west by Parthia, in the south by the 
great Carmanian desert, and in the east by the Paropamisa- 
dae. This limited country of Aria forms part of the great 
sandy table-land, now called the desert of Iran, but contains 
several fertile districts, especially in the north, which are 
watered by the rivers Arius or Aricus [Herirood)^ which is 
lost in the sand, and Erymander or Etymander (ffelmund), 
which empties itself into lake Aria {Zurrah). The country 
of Aria contained the towns of Artacodna ('Apraxoava), 
the ancient capital ; Alexandria (' AXsgav(5peia ; Herat)^on 
the Arius, which was built by the Macedonians, and after- 
wards became the capital of the country ; and some others 
of less note. The other provinces of Ariana, in its wider 
sense, were: 

Carmania (Kapjuiav/a ; Kirman\ bounded on the west bj 
Persis, on the south by the Indian ocean, on the east by 
Gedrosia, and on the north by Parthia. The southern part 
is traversed by mountains and well watered by numerous 
streams, such as the Dara, Salsus, Corius, Anamis, Saganus, 
and others, and abounds in corn, wine, and cattle, and in an* 
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cient times also prodaoed gold, silrer^ copper^ salty and em- 
nabar ; but the northern part was and is a desert. The only 
remarkable towns in this country were Oar man a (Kap- 
juiava; Kirfnan)^ the capital of Carmania, in the central 
part and not far from the Carmanian desert; and Harmo^ 
z^a (*Apfi.^^fiia)y in the south, on the river Anamis, the 
place where Nearchus landed on his return from India. 
The whole of the coast district also bore the name of 
Harmozeia. 

Gedrosia (rsSputria or ra6^ea)j the south-eastern part 
of the modern Belouchistan, the farthest province of the 
Persian empire in the south-east, was bounded on the west 
by Carmania, on the north by Drangiana and Arachosia, on 
the east by India, and on the south by the Indian ocean. 
The country consists of a succession of sandy steppes, risine 
from the sea coast towards the table land of Ariana, and 
produces scarcely anything but aromatic plants. The coast 
district from the sea to the first range of heights is watered 
by several streams, such as the Hydriacus, Zorambus, Pa- 
manus, Arabis, and others; but even this district consists 
for the most part of salt matshes. The country is known in 
history chiefly from the passage of Alexander's army through 
it on his return from India. The inhabitants of the coast 
district are called by Greek authors Fisheaters, or Ich- 
thyophagi; those of the interior, called Gedrosi, were a 
wild and nomadic people whom Alexander subdued only 
temporarily. The chief towns of Gedrosia were in the south, 
such as Bhambacia, afterwards Alexandria Oriton, on the 
eastern part of the coast ; Parsira, further west ; and Paura 
or Parsis, the capital of Gedrosia, somewhat further inland, 
near the frontier of Carmania. 

Drangiaiia (Apayyta.vij ; Sejestan)^ between Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Arachosia, and Aria, does not always appear as 
a distinct province of the Persian empire, but was generally 
united with Arachosia or Gedrosia. This country, which is 
scarcely known, produced tin and was watered by the river 
Etymander, which forms almost a semicircle and flows into 
the Aria Lacus. The northern part of the country was in- 
habited by the Drangae (Zarangae, Sarangae, Darandae), 
and the south by the -£"iaspae. The capital was ProphthO' 
sia (Upo(p^oLffia; Furrahf)y on the north of the Aria La^ 
cus, near the borders of Aria, probably the place where 
31 
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Philotas was put to death ty command of Alexander. Be- 
sides ttis city we must notice Arias pe (* Aptdtrirri)^ the 
capital of the Ariaspae in the south, who were honoured 
for their valiant services both by Cyrus and Alexander, 
and Alexandriaj near the mouth of the Etymander. 

Ar&cliosia C^pooc^^^")^ ^^ *^® south-east of Drangiana, 
was bounded on the east by the Indus, on the north by the 
Paropamisadae, and on the south by Gedrosia. It was a 
fertile country watered by the river Arachotus ('Aprf^wos), 
a tributary of the Etymander. Not far from its banks stood 
a town of the same name, the foundation of which was as- 
cribed to Semiramis, and which was the capital of the pro- 
vince until the foundation of Alexandria or Alexandropolis 
(.Kandahar f)y which was situated further south on a tribu- 
tary of the Arachotus. 

The country of the Faropamisadae (naioflraputfrfjai), on 

the southern slopes of mount Paropamisus (the Hindoo- 
Koosh\ was inhabited by several tribes, which from the 
mountains in which they dwelt, received the common name 
of Paropamisadae. The country was separated in the north 
from Bactria by mount Paropamisus, bordering in the west 
on Aria, in the south on Arachosia, and divided from India 
in the east by the river Indus. It thus corresponds to the 
modern Afghanistan, and the part of the Punjab which lies 
west of the Indus and forms the extreme part of Ariana in 
the north-east. The country was conquered by Alexander 
the Great, and subsequently became a part of the Syrian 
and Bactrian kingdoms. The north is altogether a moun- 
tainous region with a very severe climate, but the southern 
parts, which are less mountainous, yield all the products of 
the warmer parts of Asia. Its chief rivers are the Cophes 
orCophenor (Kaboul)^ a great tributary of the Indus, form- 
ing the boundary between Ariana and India ; and the Oho as 
or Choaapes (Attok'), a tributary of the Cophes. The tribes 
of the Paropamisadae, among which we may notice the Ca- 
bolitae, Parsii, Ambautae, Parsuetae, and Aristophyli, were 
in the time of Alexander very little civilised, but quiet and 
inoffensive. Their chief towns were: Ortospana ('Op- 
TOtTflrava), a Considerable city near the sources of a tributary 
of the Choas; it was also called Carura or Cabura, and was 
perhaps on the site of the modern Kaboul; 9,ndL Alezan- 
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dria^ not far from Kaboul, at the foot of mount Paropa- 
misus. 

Parthia (napSJa or llap^ua/a), also called Parthiene, nearly 
corresponds to the modern Khorassany on the south of the 
Caspian, from which it was separated by Hyrcania. On the 
northeast it was bounded by the chain of mount Masdora- 
nus, and on the south by the deserts of Drangiana and Car- 
mania, while in the southwest it was divided by mount Para- 
choatras from Persis and Susiana. The Parthians proper, 
who appear to have occupied only the northern part of the 
country were in all probability a Scythian people. They 
were very warlike and celebrated as horse archers, and are 
known to us chiefly through their wars with the Romans. 
They together with some other tribes formed one of the 
satrapies of the Persian empire ; under Alexander and th*e 
kings of Syria, Parthia combined with Hyrcania formed one 
satrapy. About* B. C. 250, the Parthians revolted from 
Syria, under a chief named Arsaces, who formed Parthia 
into an independent kingdom. During their independence 
they made conquests and overran Asia as far as the Eu- 
phrates. In B. C. ISO, they overthrew the kingdom of Bac- 
tria, so that their empire extended from the Euphrates to 
the Indus, and from the Indian ocean to mount Paropami- 
sus. In the west, their progress was checked for a time by 
Mithridates and Tigranes, but after the reduction of these 
kings the Parthians came in contact with the Romans and 
for a long time remained their most formidable enemies. 
Their fate, however, was like that of other eastern empires ; 
internal dissensions and the love of independence on the part 
of the governors of provinces, brought about its decline in 
the age of Augustus. Wars, however, between the Parthians 
and Romans were continued, the Euphrates and Tigris being 
at diflferent times the boundaries between the two empires, 
until in the end the Persians shook off the yoke of the Par- 
thians and, in A. D. 226, established a new empire under the 
dynasty of the Sassanidae. The chief towns of the Par- 
thians were : Hecatompylus ('ExaTOfAiruXof), in the north of 
Parthia, was enlarged by Seleucus of Syria, and afterwards 
raised by Arsaces to be the residence of the Parthian kings ; 
its exact site is uncertain, for it disappears as early as the 
second century of our era. Tagae {Tayai)^ near the bor- 
ders of Hyrcania, and apparently the same town as that 
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called by Strabo Tape. Apamea ('Air(£fi.Eia), south of the 
Caspian gates, belonged to a district which had at one time 
formed a part of Media. Sauloe (SauX^ii), the later capi- 
tal of Parthia, called by the Greeks Nisaea ; its site is un- 
known. 

19. Hyrcania ('TpxavJa ; Mazanderan\ between the south- 
ern and southeastern shores of the Caspian and the range 
of mountains which separate it from Parthia and Media. 
The country is somewhat rough and mountainous, but its 
valleys and the coast districts were in ancient times very 
fertile. Under the Persians, Hyrcania, though belonging to 
their empire, was little known and contained few towns ; it 
flourished most under the Parthians whose kings often resided 
there during the summer. The chief town of the country 
was Zadracarta (Za^pcfxapra), one of the royal residences, 
at the northern foot of the chief pass of mo\int Coronus. Be- 
sides this the following towns are mentioned: Hyrcania, 
Adrapsa, Barange, Syringe, and Tambrace. 

20. Margiana OWapyiavg^), on the north of the range of 
mountains called Sariphi {Ghoos)^ a branch of the Indian 
Caucasus, which separated it from Aria in the south ; was 
bounded on the east by Bactriana, on the northeast by the 
river Oxus {^'Olog; Jihon or Amoo)^ which separated it from 
Sogdiana, and on the west by Hyrcania. The country had 
its name from the mer-Margui (Mrfpyog; Jlfoor^AaS), which 
traverses it from the southeast to the northwest, ana is lost 
in the sands of the desert of Khiva. On this river stood 
the city of Alexandria Margiana^ afterwards called 
Antioenia, from its having been restored and enlarged by 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus. The city was beautifully 
situated, and was surrounded by a wall of about eight miles 
in circuit. The district around this city and the banks of 
some of the smaller rivers were very fertile and produced 
wine, but the rest of the country was for the most part a 
sandy desert. The inhabitants are called Derbices, Parni, 
Tapuri, Massagetae, Daae, and Mardi. The country was 
successively a province of the Persian, Syrian, and Parthian 
kingdoms. The ancients never possessed any satisfactory 
information about Margiana. Among the few towns that 
are mentioned, we notice, besides Alexandria, Ariaca, Nisaea, 
and Guriane. 

21. Bactriana or Bactria (Bctxrpiav?^ or Baxrpia ; Bokhara)^ 
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on the east of Margiana, was bounded in the north by the 
river Oxus, and in the east and south by mount Paropamisus 
or the Indian Caucasus. The country is watered by the 
Oxus and a number of its southern tributaries, as the Zari- 
aspes, Dargidus, Dargamanis, and others; and was very pro- 
ductive, whence it was one of the most a^ncient commercial 
countries of Asia. Its inhabitants were rude and warlike, 
but were conquered first by the Persians and afterwards by 
Alexander. Under the Graeco-Syrian kings, the Bactrians 
at first formed part of the vast empire of the Seleucidae ; but 
in B. C. 255 its Greek governor Theodotus revolted against 
Syria, and made Bactria an independent kingdom, which 
continued its existence until about B. C. 125, when it was 
overthrown by the Parthians. The Greek kingdom of Bac- 
tria, however, was not confined to the country which ha(} 
formed the province of Bactria, but included a portion of 
Sogdiana and parts of other adjacent countries. 

The chief town of Bactriana was: Bactra or Zariaspa 
(BrfxTpa, or Zap/aCflrot ; Baikh), the capital of the country, near 
its northwestern extremity, on the river Bactrus (pehas). 
It seems to have been- founded by the early Persian kings, 
but was not a place of any great consequence until Alex- 
ander settled in it a number of Greek mercenaries and dis- 
abled Macedonians. It then became the centre of a conside- 
rable traffic. There still are very extensive ruins of this 
city, but they all belong to the Mahommedan period. Aorni, 
a little to the southeast, was the acropolis of Bactra. The 
few other places that are mentioned are of no importance. 

22. Sogdiana (SoXJiavj^'), containing parts of Turkestan 
and Bokhara and a district still bearing the name of Sogd, 
formed the northeastern extremity of the Persian empire, 
and was separated in the south frpm Bactriana and Margiana 
by the upper course of the Oxus, on the north and east from 
the Scythians by the river Jaxartes ('Ia|dpT»}s; Sihoon) th^ 
Montes Sogdii, and the Comedarum Montes, and on the 
northwest by the great deserts on the east of the sea of AraU 
The country is traversed by three great ranges of mountains, 
the Montes Oxii in the north, the Comedarum Montes in the 
east, and the Sogdii Montes which run through the country 
from the southwest to the northeast. The country was 
watered by the Oxus and Jaxartes and their tributaries. It 
was inhabited by several tribes, resembling the Bactrians in 
81* 
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their character and habits, and, like them, belonging to the 
great Arian race. They were first subdued by the Persians 
and afterwards by Alexander, both of whom marked the ex- 
treme limits of their conquests by cities they founded on the 
Jaxartes. 

The chief towns of Sogdiana were: Maraeanda (Map<{- 
xav^ ; Samarkand)^ the ancient capital of the ceuntry and a 
great city of seven geogr. miles in circumference, was situ- 
ated in the central part of the countiy, near the banks of the 
river Polytimetus (Zerafshan). In this city Alexander slew 
his friend Glitus. Cyrenchata (Kvpitrxtira), a place of con- 
siderable importance, said to have been founded by Cyras on 
the Jaxartes. It was besieged by Alexander. It is probably 
the same town as the Cyropolis which some writers mention 
as a town of Sogdiana ; out its site is as yet unknown. AU 
txandria ultima or Alexandreschata (AXsgefv^psm 4 
i&xdnijj on the Jaxartes, a little to the northeast of Cyres- 
chata, marked the furthest point in the northeast to which 
Alexander extended his conquests. Another Alexandria, 
sumamed Oxiana, was situated in the south of Maraeanda. 

28. India {'hStiaj or *lv6ta), with the ancients meant the 
country to the east of Ariana, and if we except some vague 
and exaggerated reports, was unknown to them until the time 
of Alexander, who advanced as far as the river HyphaM 
C'T^atfiff ; Beyas and Oharra)^ an eastern tributary of the In- 
dus. India, then, with the ancients embraced the whole of 
the southeastern part of Asia, to the east, south, and south- 
east of the mountains now called the Himalayah and Soliman 
mountains, including Hindostan, Burmah, Cochin China, 
Siam, and Malacca, together with the islands in the Indian 
archipelago. Commercial intercourse between India and the 
western parts of Asia and Egypt had existed from very early 
times, and trade was carried on partly by land and partly by 
sea. Darius Hystaspis, who conquered the eastern countries 
as far as the Indus, brought India into more direct commu- 
nication with the west. The conquests of Alexander com- 
pleted what had thus been begun, though he did not proceed 
beyond the Punjab. Seleucus Nicator of Syria afterwards 
crossed the Hyphasis, and made war against the Prasii on 
the upper Ganges. But after the death of this king, the in- 
tercourse with India, except for commercial purposes, ceased 
almost entirely. When the independent kingdom of Bactria 
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existed, a considerable pnrt of India was subject to it, but as 
that kingdom had no direct communication with the west, the 
sources of obtaining accurate information concerning India 
were dried up again. The later geographers divided India 
into two great parts which were separated by the Ganges, 
and are accordingly calleilndia intra Gangem, that is Hin- 
dostan, and India extra Gangem, which comprises the penin- 
sula of Burmah. The chief mountains of India noticed by 
the ancients are the Paropamisus or the Indian Caucasus 
(Hincloo Koosh), on the northwest of the Indus ; Imaus, the 
western part of the Himalayah, between Paropamisus in the 
west and the Emodi Montes in the east ; these last forming 
the eastern parts of the Himalayah. It needs hardly be ob- 
served that in the east India had no fixed boundary known 
to the ancients. The chief rivers of India are: the Indus 
or S indue ("lv5of:; Indus, Sind), having its sources in the 
Himalayah. mountains, and flowing through the great plain 
of the Punjab into the Indian ocean in several branches. 
The chief eastern tributaries of the Indus are: the Hi/ das- 
pes {^T6d(fieYif; ; Jeloun), one of the five rivers which water the 
Punjab, and have their sources in the Himalaya mountains. 
The Hydaspes falls into the Acesines {*Axs(ftv7is; Ohenaub), 
which also receives first the Hydraotes (*T(5pa(5T^s ; Ravee), 
and then the Hyphasis, which has previously received the 
Hesidrus or Zaradrus {Sutlej or Hesudru) ; and the Acesines 
itself at last falls into the Indus. The other great river of 
India is the Granges (r^fyyrjg; Ganges or &anga\ which 
rises in the highest part of the Emodi Montes, and flows in 
a southeastern direction into the Sinus Gangeticus, into 
which it empties itself by several mouths. It receives a great 
number of tributaries, and in some parts of its lower course 
is about 32 stadia or three miles in breadth. India was in- 
habited by a great number of tribes, which even in antiquity 
had attained a high degree of civilization, and were divided 
into castes among which that of the Brahmins was the most 
respected and revered. Alexander found the country divided 
into several independent kingdoms, some of which were very 
powerful. But northern nations, such as the Parthians, 
afterwards made themselves masters of both banks of the 
Indus, whence Ptolemy calls that part of the country Indo- 
scythia. Among the nations which formed independent 
kingdoms in the time of Alexander, we may notice the 
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Prasii, on the upper Ganges, with their large city of Palim- 
bothra (naX*pLi3oSpa ; Patna\ at the junction of the Ganges 
and the Erannaboas ; the empire of Taxiles, with the large 
city of T axil a (TogiXa), in the plain between the Indus and 
Hydaspes (its exact position is uncertain, though some have 
identified it with Attack) ; the kingdom of Porus, in which 
Alexander, to commemorate his victory and the death of his 
horse Bucephalus, founded the towns of Nicaea^ on the 
left bank of the Hydaspes, and Bucephala (Jeloun), like- 
wise on the Hydaspes. Other nations mentioned at the 
time in India are the Sophites, Malli, and Oxydracae. The 
Indus flowing into the sea by several arms, forms at its 
mouth a Delta, called Pattalene, from its chief town Pat- 
tala (jJdrraKa) Tatta\ which was situated at its apex. 

In the time of Alexander it was believed that India in the 
east bordered on the ocean, and that in the north also Asia 
was surrounded by water ; whence the Macedonian conqueror 
wished to extend his conquests to the ends of the earth. But 
in later times reports were brought to Greece of great quan- 
tities of gold and silver being found on the eastern coasts of 
the Sinus Gangeticus, which for this reason were called 
Aurea and Argentea Regie. Ptolemy knew those coasts to 
be parts of a peninsula, the southernmost portion of which 
he calls Ghersonesus. 

The knowledge of the countries to the east of India, which 
the ancients designate by the name aS'iti a e(2rvai) or Thinae 
(©rvai), as well as of those in the northeast of India, to which 
they apply the name S erica (2gpixc£), and of the islands 
such as Taprobdne {Ta'trpoj3dvv\ ; Ceylon\ was extremely 
vague and unsatisfactory. In like manner the countries 
north of the Jaxartes, viz., Scythia proper, in which we hear 
of such nations as the Daae, Sacae, and Scythae, were so 
little known, that nothing of any interest can be said about 
them. 
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APE.IGA. 

Africa, or Libya (Ai^jiij), as the Greeks called it, was only 
very partially known to the ancients. The name Africa was 
first used by the Romans, who applied it to the territory of 
Carthage, after it had become a Roman province ; from this 
small territory the name extended so as to be in the end 
applied to the whole continent. The Greeks, however, never 
used the name Africa, but always retained that of Libya. 
We have already mentioned that in the reign of the Egyp- 
tian king Necho, Africa was probably circumnavigated by 
Phoenician sailors ; but the knowledge thus obtained was 
soon lost, and it is difficult to state, how far the interior of 
Africa was known. The ancients state in general that 
Africa was surrounded in the south by the Ethiopian ocean, 
in the west by the Atlantic, and in the north by the Medi- 
terranean or Libyan sea. The determination of the eastern 
frontier of Africa depends upon the line fixed as the bound- 
ary of western Asia, for we have seen that several ancient 
geographers extended Asia as far as the Nile, while others 
made the Arabian gulf and the isthmus of Pelusium [Suez) 
the boundary. The latter is the view adopted by the best 
geographers of the time of Strabo and by Ptolemy, and has 
ever since been regarded as the correct one. The physical 
character of northern Africa was well known even to Hero- 
dotus wht) divides it into three parts: inhabited Libya, 
Libya inhabited by wild beasts, and desert Libya (the Sa- 
hara), 

Long before the time of which we have any authentic his- 
tory of Greece, the northcoast of Africa was visited by Phoe- 
nicians who established colonies there, such as Utica and 
Carthage. The Greeks knew little of the country until the 
foundation of the Dorian colony of Cyrene in the west of 

Egypt, in B. C. 620. About B. C. 510, the Carthaginians 

(369) 
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sent out on an expedition under Hanno to explore the west 
coast of Africa, which seems to have advanced as far as the 
10th degree of southern latitude. The desert of the Sahara 
was an almost insuperahle barrier to all further discovery in 
the interior, but still there were individuals who had crossed 
it and brought back reports of a great river flowing in a 
western direction, probably the Niger. But the southern 
part of the continent remained totally unknown and the 
uncient belief was gradually restored, that the southern part 
of Africa was connected with the southeast of Asia, and that 
the Indian ocean was only a vast lake. In treating of the 
geography of Africa so far as it was known to the ancients, 
it is convenient to divide it into two great parts, the one of 
which comprises Egypt, and the other all the rest of the con- 
tinent. 



CHAPTER I. 
ABGYPTUS. 

1- Aeg^yptUS (Alyu^rog ; Egypt\ in the Scriptures Miz- 
raim, forms the north-eastern corner of Africa, and is bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterranean, on the east by Pales- 
tine, Arabia Petraea, and the Red Sea, on the south by 
Ethiopia (the first or little cataract near Syene being the 
boundary line), and on the west by the great Libyan desert. 
But Egypt in its proper sense is the valley of the Nile from 
the first cataract to the Mediterranean. This valley, which 
is in some parts very narrow, is shut in on the west by the 
Libyan HHIb ("Opog Ai^uxov), and on the east by the gra- 
nite range of the so-called Arabian Mo untains (' Apa/5ixd 
op^), of which three parts are mentioned, viz. Alabastrites, 
Porphyrites, and Smaragdus. The valley begins to enlarge 
below Syene, the eastern hills striking oflF to the east, and 
there becomes available for agricultural purposes ; this, how- 
ever, would never have been of any avail, and the country 
would have been a desert, were it not for the periodical in- 
undations of the Nile, whence Egypt was called the gift of 
the Nile. This river Nilu9 (NsiXog; Nile, Bahr or Bahr 
Nil)^ anciently called Aegyptus, and the only river of the 
country, is formed by the confluence of several others, the 
sources of some of which have not yet been discovered. The 
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AstapuB (Bahr el AzreJc), one of the tributaries, rises in 
the highlands of Abyssinia ; the Astaboras (^Tacazze), an- 
other tributary, also rises in Abyssinia, and joins the western 
or main stream at the apex of the island of Meroe. At this 
point the Nile is about two miles broad, and flows after one 
great curve in a northern direction over six cataracts or ra- 
pids, the last of which is in the neighbourhood of Syene. In 
Lower Egypt, the river divides itself into several branches 
and flows into the sea by seven outlets. The islands thus 
formed at the lowest course of the Nile constitute the cele- 
brated Delta, which was undoubtedly created by the deposits 
of the river, haying originally been a bay of the sea. The 
whole valley of the Nile is periodically laid under water by 
the overflowing of the river during the period from the be- 
ginning of August to the end of October. The rich deposits 
of the river and the care taken by the Egyptians in their 
canals and nilometers, made the country one of the most fer- 
tile in the ancient world. The rising of the river is caused 
by the tropical rains in the south. A great artificial canal, 
now called £ahr Yussovff^ runs parallel to the river, at a 
distance of about six miles to the west of it ; this and many 
smaller canals were formed for the purpose of regulating the 
irrigation ; one of them which ran from the eastern mouth 
of the river to the head of the Bed Sea, had been com- 
menced by one of the native kings, and was completed in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis. The Nile being the great 
fertiliser of the country and the benefactor of its inhabitants 
was worshipped by the Egyptians as a divinity. Egy^t also 
had several lakes, some of which were believed to have been 
formed artificially and connected with the Nile to form a kind 
of reservoirs. The most celebrated of these were: Lake 
Moeris (Mo/pio^ or Moipi^o^ X/fjivT); JBirket-el-Keroun), on the 
west of the Nile, in Middle Egypt, was said to have been 
made by an ancient Egyptian king of the name of Moeris, 
for the purpose of receiving the waters when they were su- 
perabundant, and to supply the defect when there was a want 
of them. But modern investigations have proved, that the 
lake is natural and not the work of man. Mareotis or 
Mare a {Mapsunsy Mape/a; Birket-Mariouthy M Kreit), in 
the north-west, separated from the sea only by the neck of 
land on which Alexandria was built. It was supplied by the 
WOBtern or Ganobian branch of the Nile and by several ca- 
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sals ; its length was about 300 Btadia, and its breadth about 
150. The land surrounding it was covered with vines, palms, 
and papyrus plants. This lake in after times served as a 
port for the river boats sailing to Alexandria. Td nis {Tdvts ; 
lake of Menzaleh\ a great lake near the eastern or Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, containing some islands. Other less im- 
portant lakes were Butos, near the city of Buto in Lower 
Egypt: the Sirbonia LacuB {lip^uvig X/fi^i; Sahakat 
Bardowatjy near the coast of Lower Egypt, east of Mons 
Casius, was about 1000 stadia in circumference and strongly 
impregnated with asphalt ; it originally communicated with 
the Mediterranean, but the outlet was m the course of time 
stopped up, and the lake has gradually grown smaller by 
evaporation, so that at present it is almost dry. The La- 
CU8 Amari (llixpai X/fivai; Sheib), a cluster of salt lagoons 
or natron lakes on the east of the Delta, between Heroopo- 
lis and the desert. 

As to the population of Egypt which must have been very 
dense, it is most probable that originally it had come from 
Ethiopia in the south and gradually followed the course of 
the Nile northwards. But other nations also at times esta- 
blished themselves in the country, though not always perma- 
nently ; under the Ptolemies, however, the population must 
have been greatly mixed with Syrians (Jews) and Greeks. 
It is not necessary in this place to e^ter into the history of 
Egypt, which is one of the most remarkable, but at the same 
time the most obscure in all antiquity, because the Egyp- 
tians themselves had no historical literature. The classical 
writers divide Egypt into three parts, viz.. Lower Egypt or 
the Delta, Middle or Central Egypt, and Upper Egypt or the 
Thebais. But besides this, the country was divided into 
nome8 (vofjiot), which are said to have amounted to 30 or 36; 
the nomes were subdivided into toparchies (roflrapx/ai), and 
these again into arurae (apoupai). 

A. Lower Egypt {h «»«'" X^P"5 Aegyptus Inferior, JSl 
Kebit) comprised the Delta in its proper sense, that is, the 
country between the diflFerent arms of the Nile, from its divi- 
sion at Gercasorus to the Mediterranean; but it also em- 
braced the country on both sides of the Delta, extending 
eastward as far as lake Sirbonis or the town of Bhinocolura, 
and westward as far as the bay of Plinthine. Lower Egypt 
accordingly may be divided into three parts, the Delta pro- 
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per, and the two tracts of country on the west and on the 
east of it. The towns in the part west of the Delta were 
Alexandria (AXegav^psia ; Alexandria or Iscanderia)^ the 
capital of all Egypt under the Ptolemies, was founded by 
Alexander the Great, in B. C. 332, on the narrow neck of 
land between lake Mareotis and the sea, opposite the little 
island of Pharos, which was united with the city by means 
of an artificial dyke, called heptastadium. By means of this 
dyke two harbors were formed, the great harbor on the 
northeast, and a smaller one on the southwest. These two 
harbors communicated with each other by means of two 
canals cut through the heptastadium at its two ends. The 
smaller harbor, called JSunostus (El'voffTo^), was further 
connected by a canal with lake Mareotis and the Nile. The 
city was built on a regular plan : it was intersected by two 
main streets, each 100 feet wide. The one from east to west 
was 80 stadia in length, the other which ran across from 
lake Mareotis to the dyke was only 10 stadia long. The 
part of the city to the east of this smaller street was called 
Bruchium, and the western part Rhacotis, to the west of 
•which was the necropolis or cemetery of Alexandria. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, a light-house was built on the 
island of Pharos. The care and privileges bestowed upon 
this city by the Ptolemies and its wonderful situation soon 
raised Alexandria to the rank of the first commercial city in 
the world. Foreigners from all parts were welcome and 
settled there, so that at the time of its greatest prosperity it 
contained about 300,000 free inhabitants. But the city 
acquired still greater lustre from its Museum which was 
founded by the first two Ptolemies in the Bruchium. This 
Museum was an institution in which men of science and 
learning were maintained at the public expense, and were pro- 
vided with a library containing 90,000 works in 400,000 
volumes. As this library continued to increase, it was found 
necessary to establish another in the temple of Serapis, in 
the part of the city called Rhacotis, which in the end con- 
tained nearly 43,000 volumes, but was destroyed in the reign 
of Theodosius, A. D. 389, when all the pagan temples were 
demolished. The larger library sufiered much at the 
time when Caesar besieged Alexandria, and was finally 
burnt, in A. D. 651, by the Caliph Omar. Owing to these 
literary treasures and the conflux of learned men from all 
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parts of the world, Alexandria was the chief centre of lite- 
rary activity during the period of the Ptolemies. When 
Egypt became a Roman province, Alexandria was the usual 
residence of the prefect; it retained its commercial and lite- 
rary importance ; and soon became one of the chief seats of 
Christianity. The modern city of Alexandria stands on the 
extended dyke, between the ancient city and the island of 
Pharos, and the site of ancient Alexandria, which was one 
of the finest cities in the ancient world, is now covered with 
masses of ruins and the remains of numberless cisterns. 
The most striking remains of antiquity are two obelisks, 
commonly called Cleopatra's needles, which once adorned 
the gateway of the royal palace, and the column of Diocle- 
tian, vulgarly called Pompey's pillar. Nicop o I is (NixoiroXic: ; 
Kar9 or Kia8sera\ a few miles east of Alexandria, on the 
canal between this city and Canobus, was founded by Au- 
gustus in commemoration of his final victory over Antony. 
As the place is not mentioned in the history of the later em- 
pire, it is supposed that it ultimately became united with 
Alexandria as a suburb. Canohus or Canopus (Kdvu^og^ 
Kavwco^:), near the western mouth of the Nile, which is hence 
called the Canobian, was an important city, about 12 geogr. 
miles east of Alexandria. It had a great temple of Serapis, 
and carried on considerable commerce, but its inhabitants 
were proverbial for their luxurious habits. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the place rapidly declined ; but ruins 
of it still exist on the west of Aboukir, Hermopolis 
(*Epfi.6flroXig ; Damanhour), on the canal which connected the 
Canobian branch of the Nile with lake Mareotis. Andro- 
polls (Av6pwv»(iXig; Chabur), on the western bank of the Ca- 
nobian branch of the Nile, was the station of a legion under 
the Bomans. On the same bank was Gynaecopolis 
(ruvaixov «^oXig. Mo m e mp h is {Md)^^(^^ ; Panouf'Khet\ on 
the eastern shore of lake Mareotis. Cercasorus or Cer- 
cesura (Kspxdtfcopog, KspxeVoupa; £1 Arkas)y on the western 
bank of the Nile, at the point where the river divided itself 
into several branches. 

The chief towns in the Delta proper, were: Naucratis 
(Navxparif ; Sarel-Kadjar)^ on the eastern bank of the Cano- 
bian branch of the Nile, which was hence also called Nau- 
craticum Ostium, was a Greek colony of Miletus, probably 
founded in the reign of Amasia, about B* C. 550. It always 
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remained a purely Greek town, and was for a long time the 
only place in Egypt where Greeks were allowed to settle. 
Under the Ptolemies and Romans, this restriction ceased. 
Its inhabitants were notorious for their luxurious habits, but 
it was, nevertheless, the birth-place of some men of emi- 
nence, such as^ Athenaeus, Phylarchus, Polycharmns, and 
Julius Pollux. Sais ^Satg), a great city, on the east of the 
Ganobian branch of tne Nile, was the ancient capital of 
Lower Egypt, and contained a palace and burial place of the 
Pharaohs. The tomb of Osiris also was shown there. The 
goddess Neith or Sais had a splendid temple there, which 
was built in the midst of an artificial lake, and to which 
annually pilgrims came from all parts of Egjrpt to celebrate 
the feast of lamps. Busiris (Bovtfipi^; Abousir)^ in the 
centre of the Delta, was celebrated for its great temple of 
Isis, of which ruins still exist. Mendes (MivJ?)^), on the 
south side of lake Tanis, and on the bank of one of the 
smaller branches of the Nile. It was the chief seat of the 
worship of the god Mendes; ruins still exist uezx Matarieh. 
Tanis (Ta'vig; San\ in the Old Testament Zoan, a very 
ancient city in the eastern part of the Delta, on a branch 
of the Nile called the Tanitic, and on the south-western side 
of lake Tanis. Buto (Bourcj), on lake Bnto, near one of the 
lesser branches of the Nile, was celebrated for its temple, 
and oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of whom an 
annual festival was celebrated there. 

In the district east of the Delta, the following towns must 
be noticed: Pelusium (lliiXovtriov ; Tineh), in the Old Testa- 
ment Sin, that is, mud, and in early times also called Abaris, 
stood on the eastern side of the easternmost mouth of the 
Nile, which derived its name from the town. It was situated 
in the midst of morasses, 20 stadia from the sea ; and being 
near the eastern entrance of Egypt, and consequently a 
place of great military importance, Pelusium was strongly 
fortified, and was often the scene of battles and sieges, from 
the defeat of Sennacherib, down to its capture by Octavianus. 
Pelusium was the birth-place of Ptolemy the geographer. 
Buhastus or Bubastia (Bov^ac<rog or tg; Tel Basta)^ on 
the eastern bank of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, was 
the chief seat of the worship of the goddess Bubastis. The 
town lost its fortifications and importance under the dominion 
of the Persians. Seroopolis ('Hp^djv ir^Xtc or *Hp6), on the 
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borders of the deeert, on the canal connecting the Nile irith 
the western head of the Bed Sea. The country about 
HeroopoliB is believed to be the land of Goshen of the 
Scriptures. Babylon (Betj8uX»v), a fortress on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, at the beginning of the canal connecting 
the river with the Red Sea, just opposite the pyramids. It 
was believed to have been founded by a body of Babylonian 
deserters, but was never a place of any importance until the 
time of the Bomans. Some remains of it still exist near 
Old Cairo. Seliopolis (^HXiovflroXig), in the Old Testament 
On or Bethshemesh, a little below the apex of the Delta, 
was from the earliest times a great seat of the worship of 
the Sun and of Mnevis, a sacred bull. Its priests were be- 
lieved to be particularly learned. The town suffered much 
in the reign of Gambyses, and in the time of Strabo it was 
entirely in ruins, some of which still exist on the north-east 
of Cairo, Arsinoe or Cleopatris ('Aptfivoij; Ajeroud or 
Suez)^ at or near the western head of the Bed Sea; at this 
place commenced the canal connecting the Bed Sea with the 
Nile. 

B. Middle Egypt or Heptanomis (fi ti'STa^ or 'Eqrravojxtf) 

extended from the town of Cercasorus in the north to Her- 
mopolitane Phylace, or according to others, to Chemnis in 
the south. The chief cities in this part of the country, are : 
Memphis (Mlfi^v; Menf and Metrahennt/), in the Old 
Test. Moph, one of the capitals of Egjrpt, and second only 
to Thebes, after the fall of which it became the capital of 
the whole country. Its antiquity was unknown, but its foun- 
dation was ascribed to the ancient king Menes. It was 
situated on the western bank of the Nile, near the boundary 
line between Lower and Middle Egypt, about 10 miles above 
the pyramids of Gizeh. It was connected by canals with 
the lakes Moeris and Mareotis, and thus formed the centre 
of Egyptian commerce until the time of Cambyses, who de- 
stroyed a considerable part of the city. Its commercial im- 
portance was completely ruined by the foundation of Alex- 
andria, but it was finally destroyed during the conquest of 
Egypt by the Arabs, in the 7th century of our era. At the 
time of its greatest splendour and prosperity, Memphis is 
said to have been 150 stadia in circumference. Its most re- 
nowned buildings were the palace of the Pharaohs, the 
temple of the god Apis, the temple of Serapis with its avenue 
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of Sphinxes, which is now huried under the sand, and the 
temple of Phtha. The ruins of these and many other great 
buildings still cover a large extent of ground hetween the 
Nile and the hills which skirt the valley on the west. The 
sides of the city not facing the river were surrounded by 
canals. A little to the north-west of Memphis stood 
Budiris (Bovtfipij:), celebrated for the three great pyramids 
of Gizeh, which are still standing and excite the wonder of 
travellers. Aeanthua (''Axav^o^; Dashur)^ 120 stadia 
south of Memphis, and on the same side of the river, con- 
tained a celebrated temple of Osiris. Nilupolis (NstXou 
«6Xi^ or Nsrxo^), on an island in the Nile, contained a temple 
in which the Nile was worshipped. Seracleopolis 
(*HpaxX6oji«'oXig), surnamed "the great," to distinguish it 
from another place of the same name in Lower Egypt, 
was the principal seat of the worship of the ichneumon. 
Arsino'e ('A p<ftv6ri ; Medinet-el-Faioum) was previously 
called Crocodilopolis, from its being the chief seat of the 
worship of the crocodile. Lake Moeris and the famous 
labyrinth were within the territory of this town. Ser- 
fnopolitane Phylace (^EpftoflroXn-ixii 90X0x^1), a military 
station on the frontier between Middle and Upper Egypt, 
derived its name from the neighbouring city of Mermopo^ 
lis ('EpjULOflToXig), surnamed the great, which was one of the 
most ancient places in Egypt. It stood on the west bank 
of the Nile, and was the chief seat of the worship of Aaubis, 
as well as the burial place of the Ibis. Ruins of it still 
exist at JEshmouncin. Other less important towns, were: 
Aphroditopolis (* Appodirris flroXig; Atfyh\ Ot/nopolis 
(Kbvog qroXig; Samallout)^ on an island in the Nile, and 
Oxyrhynchus (^Ogupuyxog; Behneseh), on the western 
bank of «the canal now called il^hr Tussouf, which was the 
chief seat of the worship of the fish called oxyrhynchus. 

Ptolemy includes in this part of Egypt the oases in the 
western desert, beyond the hills skirting the valley of the 
Nile ; he mentions two, the great and the small ; but between 
these two there was a third called Trinythis. In the time of 
the Romans these oases, like islands in the sea, were used 
as places of banishment. 

0. Upper Egypt or Thebais (o? avw ^roiroi or ^ ©*)/8«tf) 

extended from Phylace Hermopolitane or Ghemnis to the 
frcmtiers of Ethiopia, that is, to the little cataract of the 
32* 
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Nile near Syene. This part of Egypt, which appears to 
have heen the most ancient, contained numerous cities on 
hoth sides of the Nile, many of which are still remarkable 
for the grandeur of their remains. The greatest of them 
was Thebae (9^/3ai), afterwards called Diospolis Magna, 
and in the Scriptures No or No Ammon ; it was the capital 
of Upper Egypt, and had in ancient times been the chief 
city of the whole country. It stood in the centre of the 
Thebais on both sides of the Nile, and was said to have been 
founded by Ethiopians, a fact which suggests that the civi- 
lisation of Egypt had come from the south ; other legends 
ascribed its foundation to Osiris or Busiris. The period of 
its greatest splendour, when it was the capital of all Egypt, 
seems to have been about B. 0. 1600. Its fame had reached 
the Greeks as early as the time of Homer, who describes it 
as a city with an hundred gates from each of which 200 war 
chariots fully armed issued. Later writers state its circuit 
at about 14 geogr. miles. This however was reduced in the 
time of Strabo, when it measured only about 8 miles in cir- 
cumference. These statements are fully borne out by the 
great extent of ground still covered by the magnificent ruins 
of Thebes, which fill the whole valley of the Nile from the 
rocks on the east to the hills on the west, and even the rocks 
themselves are perforated with tombs. These ruins, proba- 
bly the most magnificent in the world, enclose within their 
compass four modern villages, Karnak, Luxor, Medinet Abou, 
and Gournou, the first two standing on the eastern side of 
the river, and the latter on the western. The ruins consist 
of temples, palaces, colossi, sphinxes, obelisks, and tombs ; 
these last appear chiefly on the western side of the Nile ; 
they are cut in the rock and adorned with paintings which 
are still as fresh as if they had been only just finished. All 
these ruins belong to a very early period of Egyptian his- 
tory, and accordingly show the Egyptian style of architec- 
ture and ornamentation in its native purity. 

The principal towns on the western bank of the Nile 
were: Lycopolis (Aiixoiv <ieo>AS\ Siout\ said to have derived 
its name from the fact of an army of Ethiopians having been 
put to flight there by a pack of wolves. Aphroditopolis 
('AippodrViig iroXig; Tachta), at a little distance from the bank 
of the river. Ptolemais Hermit (nroXj/Aal^ *Epfi.ecou ; Men* 
shieh)^ was a place of great importance under the Ptolemies 
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who enlarged and adorned it, and made it a pnrelj Greek 
city, exempt from the peculiar Egyptian laws and customs. 
Abydus ("A/3u3og), was once a great city, second only to 
Thebes, but when Strabo wrote, it had dwindled down into 
a mere village. Among its ruins the temple of Osiris and 
the Memnonium are still remarkable. The place is also cele- 
brated for an historical document found there, which is known 
under tlie name of the Table of Abydos and contains a list 
of the Egyptian kings. Tentyra (Tsvru^ ; Denderdh), east 
of Abydos, with celebrated temples of Athor, Isis, and Ty- 
phon. Its inhabitants had a great aversion to the crocodile. 
Magnificent ruins of its temples still exist, and in ^hem was 
found the celebrated Egyptian Zodiac, which is now in Paris. 
Hermonthis (*'Epjxwvaif ; JErment), a little above Thebes. 
Latopolis (AotTOflroXif ; Haneh), the chief seat of the worship 
of a Nile fish, called Latus, which was the symbol of the 
goddess Neith. Apollinopolis Magna (niXi^ jxsydXtj 
'A^'oXXuvog ; Edfoo\ south of Latopolis ; its remains almost 
equal those of Tentyra iu splendour and grandeur ; the ham- 
let of Edfoo occupies only a court of one of the principal 
temples. 

On the eastern bank of the Nile we have the towns z An- 
taeopolis {'AvTaioifo'kig)^ at some distance from the river, 
was one of the chief seats of the worship of Osiris. Its site 
is still discernible near Gau-^l-Keber. Panopolis (nav6- 
flroXig; Ekhmim)y previously called Ghemmis, a great city, 
famous for its manufacture of linen, its stone quarries, and 
its temples, was the birth place of the poet Nonnus. Apol- 
linopolis Parva (IloXig ^x^A. 'AflroXXwvog; Kubs\ a com- 
mercial place which carried on an active trade with the towns 
on the Red Sea. Copt us {Koic<r6s; ICoft), likewise a com- 
mercial town, trading in the same direction and with India, 
especially in the time of the Ptolemies. It was destroyed by 
Diocletian, but was restored and remained a considerable 
lown. The neighbourhood was celebrated for its emeralds 
and other precious stones. Omhi ("O|x/3oi ; Kooum Ombou)^ 
a great city and one of the chief seats of the worship of the 
crocodile, whence' the religious war between it and Tentyra 
which is described by Juvenal. Syene (Suj^wi; Assouan^ 
a little below the first cataract of the Nile, was the most 
southern city of Egypt. The famous kind of granite, called 
lapis Syenites, was obtained in the neighborhood. It was 
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situated jsst under the tropic of Cancer, so that at the time 
of the summer solstice the sun was vertical to Sjene, and 
this position of the city made it an important point in astro- 
nomy and mathematical geography. Opposite to Syene was 
Elephantine or Elephantis ('EXsqmmvi), 'EX6(;)avrfV ; Je^ 
ziran-eUZahir or Jezirah-eUAinouan)^ a beautiful island in 
the Nile, which, being near the frontier of Ethiopia, was 
strongly garrisoned both under the Persians and Romans. 
The island was and still is extremely fertile, and particularly 
rich in trees. It contained among other public buildings, a 
temple of Cnuphis and a Nilometer. It still is one of the 
most interesting places in Egypt on account of its rockhewn 
temples. A few miles higher up the river is another interest- 
ing island, Philae {*ikae), likewise rich in architectural re- 
mains ; it was believed to contain the tombs of Osiris and 
Isis. 

On the coast of the Red Sea there were a few commercial 
towns belonging to Egypt, such as Clysma (KXu(rfAa); Myos 
Mormos (Mu6g *'Opi*og; Koesetr)^ that is, the * Muscle Port,' 
but afterwards called Veneris Portus, was founded by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus on a headland of the same name. It was situ- 
ated due east of Coptus with which it seems to have been 
connected by a road. It should however be observed that 
some geographers take Jaffatine further south to be the site 
of the ancient Myos Hormos. Berenice (Bepsv/xti), nearly 
due east of Syene, on a bay caUed the Sinus Immundus {JPotU 
Bay\ where remains of it still exist. It was built by Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus, and connected by a road with CoptuSi 
whence it became an important emporium between Arabia^ 
India, and Egypt. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE OTHEK COUNTRIES OF APRIOA. 



1. Aaihiopia (Ai&ioWa), an extensive country to the south 
of Egypt, beginning at the smaller cataract, and extending 
eastward to the Red Sea, while in the south and southwest 
it comprised all the countries known to the ancients, so that 
it is impossible to fix any boundaries on those sides. In its 
widest acceptation, the name Ethiq)ia comprised all southern 
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Africa from the Red Sea to die Atlantic ; in a less extensive 
sense it embraced only the countries sonth of Egypt, includ- 
ing the kingdom of the Axnmitae, while in its narrowest sense 
it seems to have denoted the kingdom of Meroe. Ethiopia 
in this last sense is of historical importance on account of its 
connection with Egypt and of its extensive commerce. In 
the eastern parts along the Bed Sea there are lofty monn- 
tains, the continuation of which form in Egypt the Arabian 
mountains, and the hills in the interior of the country con- 
tained rich ores of gold. Ethiopia was watered by the Nile 
and its tributaries, the Astapus and Astaboras. The Nile, 
which in Ethiopia makes a great bent, is full of rocks, and 
thereby renders navigation dangerous. The Ethiopians seem 
to have belonged to the Semitic race and to have spoken a 
language akin to the Arabic. The numerous architectural 
and sculptured remains still found in the country strongly 
resemble those of Egypt, but are inferior in point of style. 
Their religion, also, seems to have greatly resembled that of 
the Egyptians, though it would seem to have been less coarse, 
and not so much mixed up with the worship of animals. Ac* 
cording to some traditions, Ethiopia or Meroe was the source 
from which the civilization of Egypt was derived, while others 
reversing the order describe Ethiopia as having been colo- 
nised by Egyptians. We often hear of conflicts between 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and the former country was more than 
once governed by Ethiopian kings, while even the most pow- 
erful Pharaohs of Egypt do not appear ever to have made 
any permanent conquests in Ethiopia, although they were 
sometimes successful in invading the country. During the 
period of the Ptolemies, Greek and Egyptian colonies were 
established in Ethiopia, and their civilization exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the inhabitants, but the country was 
never subdued. The Romans made several attempts to sub- 
jugate it, but were not successful, and in the reign of Au- 
gustus, C. Petronius, the prefect of Egypt, was defeated by 
the Ethiopian queen Gandace, B. C. 22. Christianity found 
its way into Ethiopia even in the time of the Apostles. The 
southern part of the country was very fertile and well culti- 
vated, especially the country, or the island as it is called, be- 
tween the Astapus and the Astaboras, which bore the name 
of Meroe (MspoTi). This island which was rich in forests and 
gold and silver mines, and embraced parts of the modem 
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IfuHa and Sennar^ fcrmed a state by itself with a capital 
of the same name, which stood not iur from the confluence 
of the Astapins and Astahoras, below the modem Shendy, 
where the plain is still covered with ruins of temples, pyra- 
mids, and other hnildings closely resembling those of Egypt. 
Owing to its adyantageons position, Meroe became at a very 
remote period an important emporium for the trade between 
the sooth, north, and east, and the capital of a very power- 
ful state. The form of government was an hierarchical mor 
narchy, all the powers being in the hands of the priests, who 
elected the king from among themselves, and put him to 
death when they thought fit. But about B. C. 300 king Er- 
gamenes threw off the yoke of the priests, whom he caused 
to be massacred, and changed the government into an abso- 
late monarchy. The inhabitants of the island of Meroe are 
called Sebritae. Among the other nations, we must notice 
the Nubae, a great people on the western side of the Nile, 
which was divided into several kingdoms, and was not sub- 
ject to Ethiopia. The coast of the Red Sea was inhabited 
by Troglodytae, that is, dwellers in caves. The Megaburi 
and Blemmyes were subject to the Ethiopians. Other tribes, 
Bach as the Macrobii, Ichthyophagi, Creophagi, Ghelyopbagi, 
and even the Troglodytae, seem to be mythical, and to owe 
their origin to the vague and wondrous accounts of travellers. 
The Axumitae formed an independent kingdom on the south 
of Ethiopia. The southeastern coast of Africa, called Bar- 
barica or Azania, was known to navigators almost as far as 
the island of Madagascar. Ptolemy mentions a vast number 
of towns in Ethiopia ; and in the district between Syene and 
Meroe alone more than 60 towns are said to have existed, 
one of which, Nap at a {Ndtrara), is mentioned as late as the 
time of Nero. It was situated on the great bent of the Nile, 
and was the ca{»tal of an Ethiopian kingdom to the north of 
that of Meroe, which was governed by female sovereigns. 
The coast of the Red Sea likewise contained a number of 
towns, among which we may here notice Berenice Pan- 
ehrysos {Btpevlwi Ilav^putro^ or h ^o^o, id^ag)^ Berenice 
Hpidires (B. M ^6iprii)^i[Les,TCH^e Dirvi; A xume or A ux- 
ume {Au^ou^ri\ the capital of the kingdom of the Axumitae, 
on the southeast of Meroe, did not become known to the 
Greeks until the second century of our era; and Adule or 
Adulis ('a^ouXd, "ASwKig; Tkulla or ZuUa)^ on a bay of the 
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Bed Sea, was believed to have been founded hj runaway 
slaves from Egypt, but fell into the hands of the Axumitae, 
and became a great commercial place. In A. D. 535, a 
Greek inscription was found in this place, known as the Mo« 
numentum Adulitanum, in which th^ conquests of Ptolemy 
Euergetes in Asia and Thrace are recorded. 

2. Mannarica (MapfjLixpix?^), on the west of Egypt; this 

name is applied by some geographers to the whole extent of 
country from the bay of Plinthine in Egypt to Cyrenaica in 
the west, while others assume a district between Egypt and 
Marmarica, to which they give the name of the Libyan 
Nam 8 {AilSuris vofAo^), In the latter and more restricted 
sense, Marmarica extended from the Catabathmus Major in 
the east to Cyrenaica in the west. But we shall here take 
it in its wider sense, so as to embrace the Libyan Nomos. 
Inland it extended as far as the Oasis of Ammon. The 
country is for the most part a sandy desert, traversed by 
low ranges of hills. The inhabitants were called by the 
general name Marmaridae, but in the coast districts they 
appear under the special names of Adyrmachidae and Gill- 
gammae, while in the interior they are called Nasftmones 
and Augilae. The Adyrmachidae seem to have differed 
considerably from the nomadic tribes of the country, and to 
have strongly resembled the neighboring Egyptians in their 
manners ana customs. The country on the south of the 
Libyan Nemos was occupied by the Ammonii, in the fertile 
and celebrated Oasis of Ammon (Siwah)^ with its oracle of 
Ammon and the famous well of the sun, the water of which 
was luke warm in the morning, cold at midday, warm at 
evening, and boiling at midnight. Among the mountains of 
Marmarica, none of which are very high, we may notice 
mount Aspis, in the northeast of the Libyan Nomos, mount 
Ogdamus, in the southeast of the same district, aad mount 
Anagombri, on the west of the Oasis of Ammon. The greai 
Catabathmus in the northwest of the Libyan Nomos forms a 
considerable depression of the country. 

Marmarica had no towns except those on the coast, such 
as: Antiphrae ('Avncppai), a small place near the coast, 
known for an inferior kind of wine which was drunk by the 
lower classes of Alexandria, mixed with sea water. JParae- 
tonium ov Ammonia (napairoviov or *A\»>\km\oL, JSl-JSareton 
or Mar8a-Labeit\ a considerable city which politically her 
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longed to Egypt, whence it and Pelusium were called the 
two cornua Aegypti. Its distance from Alexandria was 
about 200 miles. It was an important port town and for- 
tresS) and measured 40 stadia in circuit. Its chief divinity 
was Isis. Under the Roman empire it decayed, but being 
restored by Justinian it continued to be a place of some im- 
portance until its final destruction in 1820. About 10 stadia 
west of Paraetonium was the town otApis (^Aatj?), which de- 
rived its name from the worship of Apis. Menelaua Po r- 
tus (MsvsXdio; Xif*^), an ancient port town, founded according 
to tradition by Menelaus, and celebrated in history as the 
place in which Agesilaus died. 

8. Cyien&ica (Kup»)va*a ; Demah or tTebel-Akchdar), be- 
tween Marmarica on the east and the Begio Syrtica on the 
west. Some geographers apply the name to the extensive 
coast district from the Philaenorum Arae in the west to the 
headland called Cbersonesus Magna, or even to the great 
Gatabathmus. But the part occupied by Greek settlers did 
not extend farther west than cape Boreum {Ras Teyonas)^ 
Cyrenaica projects into the Mediterranean in the form of a 
segment of a circle, whose arc is about 200 miles long. The 
central part is a moderately elevated table land whose edge 
runs parallel to the coast, towards which it sinks in a suc- 
cession of terraces ; these slopes produced the choicest fruits, 
vegetables, and flowers, and were watered by numerous 
streams. From its position, climate, and soil Cyrenaica was 
one of the most delightful countries in the world. But with 
these advantages the inhabitants became indolent and prone 
to luxury. The only drawback of the country was that it 
was annually visited by swarms of locusts. The original 
inhabitants appear to have been Libyans, but the country 
was at an early period colonised by Greeks, whose first set- 
tlement was effected by Battus who led a colony from Thera, 
and established himself in a small island, called Platea, at 
the eastern extremity of Cyrenaica, and afterwards built the 
town of Cyrene, B. C. 631. Other Greek colonies were 
founded afterwards, and formed what was called in later 
times the Libyan Pentapolis. Cyrene was governed by 
kings of the family of Battus, until, after the temporary con- 
quest of the country by Cambyses, the royal dynasty was 
overthrown, and a republic was established. In the end Cy- 
renaica beeame subject to Egypt, in the reign of the first Pto- 
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lemy. Under the ^jptian rulers new towns were founded, 
and the old ones were made to change their names in honor 
of B<»ne member of the royal family. In B. 0. 95, Apion, 
the laat Egyptian governor, made the country over to the 
Romans, who at first left the Gredi: cities in the enjoyment 
of their independence, but afterwards united Oyrenaica with 
Crete into a Eoman province. In the reign of Constantine, 
Oyrenaica was constituted a separate province under the 
name of Libya Superior* In the reign of Trajan, the country 
suffered severely in consequence of an insurrection of the 
Jews, and the population having been reduced during the 
bloody struggles which ensued, the Libyans attacked the 
cities with more success than before. These and other 
calamities reduced the prosperity of Oyrenaica more and 
more, until it was overrun by Persians and Arabs. 

The following are the five towns which constituted the Li- 
byan Pentapolis : Gyrene (Kupoy'vi^; Q-hrennah)^ the chief city 
of the district, was founded in B. 0. 631 by Battus and colo- 
nists from the island of Thera. The dty, of which very ex- 
tensive ruins still exist, was situated about 8 geogr. miles 
from the sea, and at an elevation of about 1800 feet above 
it. Its port town was Apdlonia with which it was connected 
by a road which still exists. The ruins of Oyrene are in a 
very dilapidated state, but very numerous, and consist of 
streets, aqueducts, temples, tombs, theatres, paintings, sculp- 
tures, and inscriptions. !rhe terrace on which they stand is 
undermined and forms an extensive necropolis. The city was 
the birthplace of the philosopher Aristippus, the poet Cal& 
machus, and the Christian orator Synesius. Berenice 
[BspsvUri; Ben (rAo^i), previously called -fife «jper««(^Etf«peg), 
from its being believed by some to mark the site of the fabur 
lous gardens of the Hesperides. It was the westernmost of 
the five towns in Oyrenaica. Ptolemais (Qrfi>jB(Mls; ToU 
meita or Tolameta\ on the northwestern part of the coast, 
was at first only the port town of Barca, which lay about 10 
miles inland, but so completely eclipsed the latter that, under 
the Romans, even the name of Barca was transferred to Pto- 
lemais. Its greatness and magnificence are still attested by 
its splendid ruins, a portion of which is now covered by the 
sea. Barca {Bd^x'n; Merjeh) was at first a settlement of a 
Libyan tribe, the Barcaei, but about B. 0. 660 it was colo- 
nised by Greek emigrants from Oyr^e, and became €t^ 
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perity, the whole of the iv«8t«rti pafft of Cyteiia^ becd^e 
yirfoally ifidepen<iait of Gyi^iM. In^ B. Ci il<&, it ^d8 ti&en 
by the Persiam and most ef it8 inhnbiOfiiUs 1i»«ti» €lta«ispIftntK^ 
to Bttolaia; and under dke Ftlbteiai^fl its rtuiy imtf cett^Iet^ 
by k» port being maide a city KAii^k sttbeieqoentl^;^ oeenpied 
the place of Barca in: the Libyan {yenta^oSm Anfino'i 
('Af<ri%^i)y preTionely caHiML- Tauc^ii'ii or T^n^hfirii, a «tfti!de 
which it stiU bears in 1^ form of Timh^f% wae dr colony of 
ClyreBe, and situated on the ceast, pltMtt 200 sdadia west of 
Ptolemais; Afollonim ('A^rbXXc^cr; M^ia 8um)\ origin 
nally the port town olf Gyrene, bii« afterwardfe' one of the fire 
towns of Gyrenaica, was the birthpkvoe of t^e gretft Eratos- 
fhene». Among the otiieY towne the feUowing l^ser v« tb be 
noticed: Darnis^ (i>ipr9i^)v on- the eastlem dMist, and Ph^na 
{Ba^Sem) on a headland of tte firame nafiie; 

4. Beg^^ S^rtAett (4 2&p<>i«i7), the^ eoa^ dit^tvAH; w«i^ of 
Cyvtnaicaiy {Von the Arae Phdaendram* to ^be river Triton in 
the west. The country derived ife naitfe &om' 1^ two Syrtes 
between which it hsy. These S^ rtes^ (tdp^^ or ^&p>n&t:) afre 
two great gnl& on Ifhe eoast of Africa, wbH^h, aetsbrdnig' to 
iooM^ derive theit niMne from the verb otipu^ I dra*tr, and 
accor^ng to otha« froift the Arabic Sert^ a i^nd|y d^stert. 
Soth; were proTerbiaily dAngerou» to navigatl<3frf(, the^ eastern 
er gveatev 8yrti» {GMf tf iSidr<»\ on tfceovnt of fts' saiid- 
bal^ and quioksirnils mi k^ nnbreieen etposure^ to iSbe 
novthwind, and tbi$ leseer Syrtid {Gii^f tf Mh-c^} on a^ccotmt 
of its fdielviBig rooky shores and its expo&ttre to the east- 
wiftdew At tbe entrance of this kttef Syrtis l^ere were 
several ielands,. m Heinmx or Lotophagitk {Jerbaft)^ Gertiina^ 
aaid Gereinitis. Ther Regio Syrtica ^tween th;e8e twa gnif^ 
in for the most part a sai^y desert, mter&persi^d with exten- 
sive salt marshi^ Between the sea and a range of hills wfafch 
form the bordear of the great dedert of the ^bara, with only 
bore attd tiiere a few spots eapttble^ of eitl^atioti, eispeciaHy 
abont die rifver Ci^yp$ {Khv^; Wad-Kkahtft or Mnifo), 
oa the east of Leptis Magna* Tlte* inhorbitants con^ted of 
Libyan trU>es, sueb as the liote^agi, Maeae, l%Bi or Psylli, 
and ITasasoomes ;. bnt sewsral places had at an efarly- time 
been estahliriied eUsike coast by I%eenkia&m and? Egyptians* 
Botb thpe Garthagii^niil^ stid Cyreneans^ Md cfoitn to ^e 
poesesaion of. this dbtriet, until afler many disputes' the 
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queetrkoi is e^id to bitye be^n 4eeiied hj the mUdmdtMtmtt 
two brotheiis, in honor .of wboio the Arfxe fhiUaeiiOTicm "Wfo^ 
lerected on tbelrontior. Ulster th^ il<HKiaAfl, tike eoontrj 
formed part of the :proir»Me ^ A&i<ea, wnd (nais aoiReiiiiDflP 
^lod TripoUt8m9i» &€W iii^s Ikree ohief ito^inu) ILepti^ iMlagiv^ 
Oea, and Abr^rtomun:; mA this MMCie aliU sunriMfi^ in the 
modem TripoM* 

Leptis M.^gn.4^ {Ajs^ths iM^^boff), jiear the moniix «f ihe 
little riyiear Gifij^fw, waa a iftouriEdhiiiig Pheenidaa icobm^r, 
tho^gb it p<^^Mied »e goofl haribor. Xbe ft^iaana tnade it ra 
eolony, after wbi<& it eox^nsj^i t:0 Aoruodi until A. D. :866, 
<when it was ;«tiw)8^ deatrp^ied during an :att»ick of aome Li- 
ibyam tribes. ntuatiniaA^ aft^w&^ds did aconeithing itowarda ii» 
restoration, but it was completely destroyed daring the inya- 
sion of the Arabs. It was dthe fhirtl^aoe of the emperor 
SeptiBnus SevedTus; est^nsiy^ ruina 0tiU aittest its amekaiA 
iprosperity. O'ea {'Oint^ '£^.«; 33r^(rf*>^), weal; af lioptia, 
seems to have likewise been » Phoenician aettleokeitty b»t i^ 
is not 'mentioined till the first eentury f^Bw Ohrist, when itia 
.called ^a Roman roolony. It flou^i^yked uftilil tibe losur^h masor 
tury, when it wap destroyed by *fee Liby«miu Afterwardp 
the Saraciens built a new tpw>ii on i^ site under ^he saiM «if 
Tripolis. Miany ^beautjAd Bomw ^m»im £^iU .^oat M Ti»- 
poii. Abrot».iimm :(>i%ir«i?$v-; iSaimii er CM WHp^tli^ 
west of ^Oea, was likew^^a Pboe«aoia& opleny, «bttt mts after- 
wards calo^iaed by the Iv^mai^s.. It is calso mentiKmed under 
.tbe ^ame^ of Sabrata and ]Jfeapoiis. Beaidea theae ttoee 
principal cities, lire may notice Tjneap^e (Ta^g^iri); XhabB), 
in the innei^most qoar<ner e£ %he Lc^er Syiiua, nsot far &om 
the mouth of tbe rin^ier Trit(^. The J&oiaans fnade it a ^oo- 
lony, but it never beoaoie a^ important plaoe, its fbarboiir 
being not worth muqh ; but a Uttle tp !the ^weat ef it was a 
celebrated watering place^ Aquae Tacapitanae, with ihot 
mineral apI^i^ga. Xhere still are lai'ge iruins of Xaeape. 
Automala {Aw&iufx^)^ a fortifi^ jdape en lihe iwaat of the 
great Syrtis^ 

5. AfiijQa j^oiiaciaj or the "Pmvium of AMem eoir 

braced, according to seme ^eograpbera, l^e iidicde eoantry 
from the river AMp^dga {Wa§lnd'JKei4r) m fthewest'to the 
Arae Pbilae^orum in tbe east, while according to Pliny it 
comprised only the territory of Caortbags., commencing in 
the west at the river Tusca^ ^which formed the boundary b^ 
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tween the territory of Carthage and Nnmidia, and extend- 
ing as far as lake Tritonis (M-Sibkah) and the river Triton 
{Wady^l'Kltab% f) in the sonth-east. We here adopt the 
latter definition for the sake of convenience, though it must 
be admitted, that at one time the dominion of Carthage ex- 
tended as far as the borders of Cyrenaica. This district was 
divided into two parts, viz. Zeugis or Zeugitana, the district 
round Carthage ; and Byzacinm of B jzacena, on the south 
of the former, as far as tne head of the Lesser Syrtis. Both 

?arts were thickly peopled and filled with flourishing towns, 
'heir great fertility, more especially in Byzacena, rendered 
the possession of this country a matter of vital imp<M*tance 
to .Rome at the time when agriculture was neglected in 
Italy. 

A. ZSengitana {7^ira\^\ a part of the modem Tunis, 
seems to have been the district to which alone originally 
the name of Africa was given by the Romans after the 
destruction of Carthage. It was bounded on the north and 
«a8t by the Mediterranean, on the east by Numidia, and on 
tiie south by Byzacena, and was an extremely fertile coun- 
try. Its coast has three remarkable promontories, the Pro- 
montorium Candidum, also called Palchrum {Oape Blaneo\ 
the place where the elder Scipio landed, and beyond which 
the Romans were not allowed to sail by their first treaty 
with Carthage; the Prom. Apollpiis {Oape Farina)y and 
Prom. Mercurii {Oape Bon) ; the last two are at the two ex- 
tremities of the bay of Carthage. The principal rivers were 
the Bagrada% {Bwy^aha^] Mejerdah\ which rises in Nu- 
midia, and flows into the bay of Carthage, not far from 
Utica; and the Tusca {Tovtfwi; ez Zam)y which formed the 
boundary between Numidia and Zeugitana. 

The chief cities of this district were: Oarthago (Kap^- 
6^; Oarthage), one of the greatest cities of the ancient 
world, stood on a peninsula m the bay of Carthage (Sinus 
Carthagtniensis), surrounded on all sides by the sea, except 
on the west. The deposits of the river Bagradas have made 
such great changes, that the part of the bay between the 
north of the city and the Prom. ApoUinis is filled up and 
changed into a marsh. The river itself also has changed its 
course so much, that it flows into the sea much further north 
than in antiquity. On the south side of the city there was 
a small bay connected with the sea only by a narrow open- 
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i^ fXhom oaUed the (fo U N Oy :ft9d S^rmiiig Ihe j^ort of 'Timi0, 

which ataedfi at its w^tern ea4. l^he .cisonmferenee of the 

aocient ^peninsula m%A about ^9 :Qiild&9 .and that of the infcf 

itg€df aho«t IS. Th^ pcigktal titj lapiiears to have eteod ia 

the .noiH^-eastiem ipai^ lof the pfimnfluiti, nrheBe aa raquedtiot 

and «(nne cvFiblb v&der ^ater «I9 all that areniaiiw of it. Xhe 

port Gothon was on |tbe aoitth-^esttif the city. The Bomaa 

city .which ?wa0 built .after (he deetcttcticru tif anoie&t Car«- 

tbage, lay to the sfoafth of the ociginBl elite. The latter was 

a Shoemeiaa celoQj of Tj^e* aiid was fonoded, aGOOTding to 

traditipn, m £. (D. $14, hj :the Phoenioiaii furiiicess Dido. 

The .mpst aAiQieQt j>art of the eity, that is, its aeropolis, was 

called Bosi^a, a. e*, » ea^tley which ^he Greeks oorrupted imfeo 

Byr^a (Bt>f(riO^, ,a hide), and made pot of it the well known 

stprj ahoout the.o^ hide, by xoeans .of which the natives wm« 

cheated out of. the ^rpimd. Byi^a :was situated on a hiU, 

and the lower city gradually arose around dt The city was 

fortified on the jsea sijde, where the &tee|> coast fovmed a na« 

turM .defeuoe, by a single wall ; but on the lamd side, ^i^ve 

mature afforded no rpi^tection, it was fortified by a tiuple watt 

of great height, WAtb tpweirs and ibattlements. On this eide 

there w^e barracks for 40,000 soldiers, and stabtesior 4000 

hordes and 800 elephants- Tbe ^south^m ^rt.nf the penin^ 

sula contained a suburb palled Megara or Magalia, and bare 

afterward^ Roman Carthage :Was built. The a^bove menp 

tioned a(|ueducl;, the ruins of which >ean still Ji>e iaraeed to 

Z^^hwan, a distance of £i2 n^iiles, was probably <built «t :a 

very eaitly period- The uipst important buildings within the 

city were the temple pf .Aesculapius, in the aeropatis, and 

that of JBaal or the Sun i^pctUo), in j^e .nmcket sp^wie. Tho 

gavernment of Qartbage we^ arislPfiratic lOr rather oligMr- 

chical, and the tone of pubiip AQorality ^peara at first to 

have been ^rather higb, :buib the love of money and luxury, 

and .the unwarlikp character pf its wealthy dnhabitants oon- 

tributed not a little towards the igKadualfdeGluie.of tl^s /na- 

tioiial character* The ijeligion lOf the liSartbaginians was 

essentially the .same as that pf the iPhPsiuciia&s. We ^oaimot 

here enter iptp the thi^tpry pf ^ Komackahle city ; suffiee ^'it 

to say, tha(t iqdependentlypjr.W'.ppS4es8t0ns and volonieadn 

Sicily, Sardioi^i, >GQrsiea9 mnd Spain, her African tesritory 

embraced the districi^ pf ^leugitana and iBysacena, and that 

she ruled 0¥er her A&ipan ^uhje^ .with jnarqiloss seirertty. 
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She mu engaged in three ward with the Romans, who in 
B. C. 146 rased the city to the ground and pronounced a 
oorae on its site that it might never be rebuilt. G. Gracchus, 
however, founded a colony on the site of ancient Megara, 
which was considerably increased by Julius Caesar and 
Augustus, and soon again became the first city of Africa. 
It was taken by die Vandals in A. D. 439, and destroyed 
by the Arab conquerors in A. D. 698. Tunen or Tunis 
(Tvvi]c, Totivi; ; Tuni8\ on the west coast of the smaller bay 
at Carthi^^ from which its distance was only 10 miles, was 
likewise a Phoenician colony, and situated at the mouth of 
the little stream Catada. Towards the end of the Roman 
republic, it had greatly declined, but recorefed again and is 
now the capital of the regency of Tunis. Utica ('Irux^ or 
Obwivn ; Bon'8haUr\ next to Carthage the most important 
city in the country, was likewise a Phoenician colony and 
was founded at a much earlier date than Carthage. During 
the ascend^icy of Carthage, Utica, like most other Phoeni- 
eiaa^colonies, preserved almost complete independence, and 
was more an ally than a subject of Carthage. It stood on 
the coast to the west of the Promontorium ApoUinis and of 
the mouth of the Bagradas, but in consequence of the changes 
wrought by the Bagradas the site is now a considerable dis* 
tance from the shore. In the third Punic war, Utica sided 
with the Romans, and after th^ destruction of Carthage it 
was rewarded with a large part of the Carthaginian territory. 
In the Roman civil wars, Utica was the last stronghold of 
the republicans who held out against Ceesar, and it was 
there that die younger Cato by a self inflicted death breathed 
out his republican soul, Oastra Cornelia {Grhellah\ on 
the coast between Utica and Carthage, derived its name from 
the fact of its being the ^ot where the elder ScijHo AiEricanus 
pitdied his can^ on landing in Africa. Sippo Zarytus 
or DiarrhytuB {^I^^un iidg^oe; Bisierta)^ on the west of 
Utica, owes its surname DiaTrhytus to the frequent inunda- 
tions to which it was exposed. It was eituated at the mouth 
of a lake communioating with the sea. Olupea or Aspis 
CA<iwig ; Klibiah\ south of the Promontorium Meremii, was 
founded by the Sicilian tyrant Agathocles, and taken by the 
Romans in the first Punic war, who translated its name into 
Olupea. Zama (ZdfMc; Zowarem)y sometimes with the ad- 
dition JBe^fto, in the south of the Cartinagintan territory, 
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was a dtroBgly fortified plaoe, and the dcene of the great 
battle, in B. G. 202^ in which Hannibal Was defeated and the 
seeond Punic war brought to a close. If, as some saj, the 
town was destroyed on that occasion, it must hare been re- 
built, for it is mentioned in the iinperial period as a Roman 
colony. NeapoUi (NaiwXi^:; Nabal)^ an ancient Phoeni- 
cian colony on the coast, south-west of Clupea ; the bay on 
which it stood, derived from it the name of Sinus Neapolita- 
nus. At the western ^tranee of the bay of Carthage there 
were several small islands, among which Aegimurus is most 
frequently mentioned ; it consisted in reality only of several 
rocks, and is sometimes called Arae, beeause Carthaginian 
priests lused to offer sacrifices there to avert shipwrecks on 
the rocks. 

B. Byzaciniti or BvKfteena (bu^^xiov), on the south of 

Zeugitana, was bounded on the east by the river Triton and 
the Lesser Syrtis, on the West by Numidia, and on the south 
by the Libyan desert. This part of the Carthaginian domi- 
nion was even more fertile than Zeugitana, and was well 
watered by a number of small rivers. Its principal towns 
were: Adrumetum ot ffadrumetum (^AiSp^jX)], 'Ai$peV^ 
ro^), on the east coast, a flourishing Phoenician colony, was 
under the Romans the capital of Byzacena. Trajan made 
it a Roman colony, and at a still later time it is mentioned 
under the name of Justinianopolis. South of it, on the same 
coast, was Leptis Parva {Asirteg 4 fAmpa; Lamta\ likewise 
a Phoenician colony, and an important commercial town 
both under th« Carthaginians and the Ramans. T hap bub 
(0^4*^ 9 i>€»ia«), south-east of Leptis, on the same coast, is 
celebrated in history as the place where CSBSar, in B. 0. 
46, gained his last and decisive victory over the P<)mpeian 
party, and thereby finished the civil war. PHny calls this 
town and the neighbouring Ruspina oppida libera. A e holla 
ot Achilla { "A-x«XXw ; El-AUah)^ south of Thapsus, on the 
same coast ; Thenae (0evM), opposite the island of Ce^na, 
at the mouth of a small river, was afterwards made a Roman 
colony under the name of Aelia Augusta Mercurialis. In 
the interior we have the towns of Sufetula {Sfaitla)^ a di- 
minutive name formed from the town of Safes, which was 
situated a little to the north of it; Oapsa (Ghafsah), situ- 
ated in a very fertile oasis in the southernmost part of the 
ooantry; it was destroyed by Marias in the war with Jugur- 
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tha who kept his treaftores there, bat it was af^wairda rebmH 
and made a Roman colony. Othw towns c(f the interknr 
were TygdriiB, Scillium, Tbala or Thaleple, and a few 
others. 

6. NuBlidia {V^uHa fitr Nc^x^' ; Alg^ria)^ weal of :the 
territory of Oartbage, from which it was depara^ed by the 
river Tusci^ originally extended westward as -far as the 
jiver Malv€kt Maluana, or Malucha (Mdh^xP^; Wadd- 
Mukina)^ and southward indefinitely towards the dhain of 
the great momit Atlas and Ae country of the GaelaU. She 
country was intjevseoled by the <^ain of the Lesser Atlas, 
.from which numerous streams flow down. It abounded in 
^ceUent pasture, whence its inhabitants led a wandering 
life with their flocks, and thus obtained the name of Nu- 
midaie, that as, Nnkditg or Ilfomads. But rtfaas mode of Jife 
^aduaUy gav:e way to another; the fertility of the jspuntry 
invited to agri<Hilture and to settled habitations. When 4i^ 
Ifumidians first appear in history, at the close of tdie'See<md 
Punic war, we iGod them divided into two great i»ranc^ies, 
the Massylii and Ha3saaayli, the latter ocon^^ng the w»at- 
em part of the cewttry.; but both were united uader <mfi 
king Masinissa, aft^ whose death Hxe kingdom was divided 
into three part» among his three sons. Mioipaa, how^yec, 
united the parts again. After his de^EUtb, in B. G. 11@, Jn- 
;gurtba by violence and fraud usurped the tbrjcme, until jsl 
S. G. 106 the country came virtually into the has^ of tbfi 
iBomans, thongh the family of Masinissa continued to govexn 
it with the title of king, until in £. G. 46, after the defeat 
jof Juba by J. Gaesar, JSfumidia was juade a Boman province, 
^oon afterwards, however, the distriot from the xiver MaJt^ 
as far as the town of Baldae was separated from Numidia 
and added to Mauretania. For a short time, ;frQm iB. 0. 80 
to 25, Juba was restored jto the throne of his anoBstojts, but 
after this he withdrew to Mauretania, and ^umidia from the 
Tusca as far as 8alda^ became permaneutLy a Roman pro- 
vince. Under Claudius, the western part «s jar a^i the river 
Amps^a was separated from the proviime, so that iNumidia 
ison^prised only the country between the 3:usca and the Amp- 
saga, which. country is sometimes designated by the name^ 
Ifumidia Proper. The Kumidians were 9A all times :cele<- 
brated as furnishing excellent light cavalry. The capital of 
JN^umidia was OirX/^ i^fteTiWards OonAta:ntinie:{Qpn9tanii' 
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neh)j in the interic^r of thfe ooiditry, on the river Ampftaga ; 
it was situated on an eminence and surrounded by the river, 
which made it almost unpregbable. After its decay it was 
restored by Constantino, in honour of whom it received the 
name it still bears. Among the numerous other towns of 
^Numidia Proper the following deserve to be noticed : Hippo 
Jiegius ('Itrvcov o /SatfiXixe^; Bonah)y on the coast, near the 
mouth of the river Bubricatus {Seibou8\ was at one time the 
residence of the Numidian kings, but is more celebrated as 
the episcopal see of St. Augustine. Gollop% or Oullu 
(KoXKq-^j KoXXou ; OoUo)y on a headland on the coast, in the 
west of Numidia Proper, was probably a Phoenician colony 
and celebrated for its purple dyeing. Med aura CAyedrahX 
in the east, on the borders of Byzaeena, was afterwards made 
a Boman colony, and is celebrated as the birthplace of Apu- 
JeiuSy who hence called himself a Seminumidia and Semigae- 
tulus. Tagaste {Tagilt\ on a tributary of the Bagradas, 
was the birthplace of St. Augustine. Sice a Veneria (Al- 
Kaff?\ in the east, near the border of Zeugitana, on a hill 
near the Bagradas, was probably a Phoenician colony, as it 
derived its name from the Syrian Astarte or Venus. 

7. Mauretania or Mauritama (Maupov(ria), the most 

western of the countries of North Africa, extended originally 
from the coast of the Atlantic to the river Malva {Mulwia), 
or, ethnologically speaking, as far as the river Tusea, for 
the* nations inhabiting the country west of the Tusea were 
all of the same, probably Asiatic, origin, and were comprised 
under the general name of Mauri or Maurusii, for the name 
Numidae or Nomades was onl^ a designation of a branch 
of the Mauri, derived from their mode of life. Mauretania 
thus originaUy embraced only the country west of the 
Malva, and the boundary on the south was fonn^ by 
mount Atlas. The country did not become known to the 
Bomans until the time of the Jugurthine war, when it was 
governed by king Bocchus. We have already seen, how 
Mauretania was gradually extended as far as Saldae^ the 
part taken from Numidia being given to Bogud for his ser* 
vices to Gsesar in the civil war. In B. G. 25, Juba received 
Irom Augustus Mauretania in exchange for Numidia, and 
on the murder of Ptolemy, a son of Juba, in A. D, 40, 
Mauretania became a Boman Province, to which Claudius 
added nearly one half of the remaining portion of Namidia, 
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60 that it eictended eastward as far as f he river Ampsaga. 
This extensive province was divided into two parts, of whidli 
tbe western was called Tingitana from its capital Tingis, 
and the eastern <7(M«arMnst«, from its oaphal Julia Oaesarea, 
the boundary between them being the river Ma;lva. In A. lit 
429, Manretania fell into the hands of the Yandals, and a 
little Baare then two centuries later it was <sonqtiered b j the 
Arabs. Its ancient inhabitants, however, still ^st in the 
oountry under the names of Berbers, Ka;byles, and otiiers. 
The prineipal mountains are the great Atlas, in the south- 
w^t» and the lesser Atlas in the jiorth-west, sending its 
branches in various directions atong the north coast ; the 
promontory iX Ahyla {*AIB{0^ ; Kierra Ximtera) in the ex- 
treme Dortii-west, opposite to Gaipe in Spain, is one of the 
.pillars of Heroales. 

The most impoirtant towns in Mauretania Gaesarieosis 
Wiose: {7ae 8 are a, originally /oZ ('lei^ Vionifdps^oL] Zershei^j 
was ia PhoMiician colony on the ooa«t, at the mouth of a 
0maU river with a .pretty good harbour. King Juba made 
lihe town his residence and called it Gaesarea in honour of 
Augustus. When in the reign t>f Olaudius Mauretania be- 
came a province, Gaesarea was made a colony and the chief 
iown of one of the divisions into w*hi6h the province "tfas cut 
jip« Roman jiemains ar« «till seen m the modern place. 
igilffili ('lyiXyiJ^'; Jijdi), on the eoast^ near the frontier 
'Of liTumidia proper, was an ancient emporium situated on n 
headland, and afterwards 'became a Boman cohmy. )Sitifis 
(S«Vi(pa ; Setif), in the interior, near the bwders of Numidiaj 
was situated on a hill in an extensive plain. Under the !Ro- 
manSy who made it a colony, it became an important place^ 
and one part of the province was ciblled after it Sitifensis. 
Saldae f2dXi$«f; Bi>ujayahP\ a considerable port town, 
west of Igilgili, originally forming the frontier between 
Mauretania and Numidia, was made a Roman colony by 
Augustus. Auzia {Abl^U] Sur-'Ghuzlan), in ^the interior, 
south of Saldae, was made a Roman colony under M. Aure- 
lius. Oartenna (K^prtva ; Tennez), at tbe mouth of n Ayet 
of the same name, was founded by Augustus. Sig a {s^yot), 
a considerable town near the mouth of a river of the same 
name, which formed its harbour; it was the residence of 
king Syphax. Other towns were Succabar, north of the 
river Ghinalaph {Shellif)^ which Ammianus 3f arc^linus 
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calls Sugabarritanum Municipium; and Calama, on the 
eastern bank of the Malva, near its mouth, the modern 
Kalat-aU Wad, 

In the western part, or Manretania Tingitana, the follow- 
ing towns must be noticed: Ttngia {Tlyyte; Tangier)^ on a, 
headland on the straits of Gibraltar or Fretum Gaditanum, 
was a very ancient town and gave the province its name. 
Augustus made it a free city, and Claudius the capital of 
Tingitana. Rusadir {Melillah\ to the west of the mouth 
of the Malva, was situated on the south-east of a promontory 
of the same name. Lixus or Lix a (A/go^, A/£a; Al-Ara- 
ish)j on the west coast, south of Tingis, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name, was a place of considerable commer- 
cial importance. Bdndsa {Mamora f\ south of Lixus, near 
the mouth of the river Subur ( Wady Sebou)^ was made a 
Roman colony by Augustus. In the interior we have the 
towns oi Babba {Bd^a\ a colony founded by Augustus, and 
Volubilis (OuoXou^iXrg), on the upper course of the Subur, 
of which many ruins still exist. 

The country to the south of Mauretania was inhabited by 
the Gaetuli (ran-ovXoi), who in later times spread over Mau- 
retania and Numidia, the Dura By and Nigri or Nig r it a e 
about the river Niger (Ntyeip or Nt'/ip), which was believed 
to have the same peculiarities as the Nile. The extreme 
south-west of Africa was believed to be inhabited by Ethio- 
pians as well as the south-eastern parts above Egypt. 

In the Atlantic, oflf the west coast of Africa, the ancients 
knew several groups of islands, such as the Purpurariae 
Insulac {Nviffoi nop(pt>psai), which are said to have derived 
their name from the purple muscles which abound on the 
African coast opposite. The Insulae Fortunatae (NS^tfoi 
Maxapiai), the fabled abodes of departed heroes, were known 
to the ancients only by the vaguest reports, until the time 
of Sertorius, about B. 0. 72, when they were actually visited 
and explored, and at once lost their fabulous character. 
These Insulae Fortunatae are in all probability the same as 
the Canary Islands, and perhaps more strictly speaking the 
Madeira group. The identification of the individual islands, 
however, is a matter of great doubt and difficulty. 
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It is not my intention to describe the proceedings of the Greeks after 
their victory at Gunaza, bat to endeavoar to follow their route after the 
death of Gyrus. 

On returning to the camj), they found it had been plundered by the 
Persians. They joined Ariaeus, who declined to profit by their assist- 
ance to become king, but entered into an engagement to accompany 
them back to their own country. The king, still fearing the Greeks, 
attempted to accomplish their destruction by treachery, but had them 
conducted to some villages, where they obtained proyisions. Tissar 
phernes engaged, on the part of the king, to allow the Greeks to return 
unmolested, promising to conduct them himself ; at the second village, 
the Greeks were delayed twenty days, during which time Ariaeus ap- 
pears to have obtained his pardon from the king, and commenced to 
show hostility to the Greeks, who determined for the future to maroh 
and encamp separately from the Persians. 

In three days they reached the Median Wall; then, in two days 
more, marched to Sitace on the Tigris. The river has since changed 
its course, and flows considerably more to the east after leaving Sitace ; 
its ancient course, however, can still be traced. Here a bridge of boats 
was found which the Persians had not attempted to remove ; and after 
four days' march they reached the city of Opis, near which the illegiti- 
mate brother of Artaxerzes joined with the troops from Ecbatana and 
Susa, showing the Persians meditated the destruction of the Greeks. 
In six days more the latter reached the villages of Parysatis, which 
they were permitted to plunder. On the following day thejr halted op- 
posite to the town of Caenae, whence provisions were ferried over to 
them, and in four days more, through a desert country with the Tieris 
close on their left, they reached the banks of the Zabatus, where &ey 
baited three days. 
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OlearohaB wishing to pat an end to the stato of distrust and anxiety 
which existed between the Greeks and Persians, sought an interview 
with Tissapbernes, who induced the Greek general to return on the fol- 
lowing day, aocompanied by the principal officers of the army, who 
were then massacred by the Persian satrap. After this atrocious act 
of treachery, Tissapbernes lost the opportunity of attacking the Greeks 
before they had reooYored from their panic, and bad elected new chiefs, 
after having indignantly rejected the demand made by Ariaeus that 
they should surrender their arms. On the second day of March, they 
reached the ruined city of Larissa ; on the following day they were at 
Mespila, near the present city of Mosul, and in five days more they 
approached a palace surrounded by villages, to reach which they crossed 
three ranges of hills, which are the Hills of Zako. After this, they 
again returned to the banks of the Tigris, and were obliged to march 
out of the direct road, in order to reach villages where they could pro- 
cure provisions and deposit their baggage and wounded, so as to be 
prepared to repulse the attacks of the Persians, who had now collected 
a numerous army, and probably passed by the present town of Jezirah 
(Island) al Omrah. From thence to the village of Sert, where their 
progress along the Tigris was arrested. 

There appears to be little difference of opinion as to the Greeks hav- 
ing reached this point, and then having determined to force their way 
across the mountains of the Garduchi, an independent people, hostile 
to the Persians. By this route they would cross both the Euphrates 
and Tigris at their sources, or rather would march entirely round the 
beads of the latter ; they therefore returned to the foot of the moun- 
tains, and made arrangements for gaining Armenia. The survey of 
Colonel Chesnej and the officers of the Tigris and Euphrates Expedi- 
tion leave nothmg to be desired as to the geography of these rivers as 
far as Sert. I must, however, acknowledge I entirely differ from the 
opinion of several very able travellers, who may even have had better 
opportunities of viewing the country than I myself enjoyed. Mr. Ains- 
worth and others consider the Batman Soo to be the river mentioned by 
Xenophon as the Centrites, which I think is incorrect, as Xenophon dis- 
tinctly says they forced the passage of the Centrites, which was defended 
by the troops of the satrap, afUr having passed through the mountains 
of the Carduchi, and proceeded over the undulating plains of Western 
Armenia. Now the Batman Soo is on the south side of these moun- 
tains, which the Greeks must have forced after its passage. 

The Greeks, finding themselves surrounded by the Persian armies, 
and with an unfordable river in front, determined to force their way 
through the Carduchian (Kurdistan) mountains into Armenia, which 
was under a separate sovereign, though tributary to the king of Persia. 
Even had it been possible for them to cross the Tigris, they would have 
had to encounter the whole force of the Persian empire, and could hardly 
have resisted their continual attacks. The Carduchi, not having ex- 
pected such an attempt, had not time to assemble their forces ; and as 
the passage only occupied seven days, the Greeks had passed before the 
necessary measures to oppose them had been taken. The Persian army 
dared not follow the Greeks through these mountains, and would have 
been most strongly opposed by the Carduchi had they attempted it, for 
thev were always in a state of hostility with them, and a Persian army 
had perished not long before in an attempt to subdue them. 
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The routes leading f^m Mesopotamia hare perhaps never been otber 
than those now existing. The most easterly is the most difficalt, np the 
ravine of the Great Zab. It is not practicable for loaded cattle, and 
nothing can be more frightful than the narrow rocky path along this 
ravine both above and below Julamerik. 

When at Sert the Greeks had passed this road by 120 miles, and mast 
have retraced their march to Amadiah, had they ever entertained the 
intention of following that route. 

The principal road has always been along the Bitiis river, which, 
though difficult, is passable for the caravans going to Van and Western 
Armenia ; and I am inclined to think this was the route followed by 
the Greeks. The Bitiis or Khaboor has one of its sources in the high- 
lands of Armenia, and answers to the description of the Oentrites. 
After leaving the Garduchi (Kurds) behind them, who did not venture 
into the level country, they appear to have equally taken the Arme- 
nians by surprise. No mention is made of the king of Armenia, who 
then resided at Armaverah. The troops in this part of Persia and 
Armenia are always dismissed to their homes in the winter, when it is 
very difficult to collect them together again ; the mixed force assembled 
to oppose the Greeks on the banks of the Gentrites by the Persian offi- 
cers could therefore only have been such as could be found near at 
hand, and this may account for the deputy-governor Tiribazus being 
anxious to conclude an arrangement, allowing the Greeks a free pas- 
sage through the country, with permission to take provisions, an agree- 
ment which he afterwards broke, solely on account of the excesses com- 
mitted by the Greeks. 

From Bitiis to Mush is about 60 miles, and the lake of Van is sepa* 
rated from it by a low branch of the mountains of Nimrod. The 
palace mentioned above probably belonged to Tiribazus. 

Before proceeding any further with the march of the Greeks, it is 
necessary to observe that there is another route through the Kurd 
country from Sert by Erzin up the Jezidkanen ^o, which has a con- 
siderable lake on the right hand, near the town of Erzin ; it then passes 
the large village of Khasoo, near the sources of that branch of the 
Tigris, where a range of mountains is passed, surrounding a lake, 
which, I was informed by a Ghaldean bishop, is called Tigris, but has 
no outlet to that river. This route is never now traversed by caravans, 
though considerably shorter than the Bitiis road ; and it is said not to 
be more difficult, except from the character of the Yezidi Kurds. I 
know nothing further of this route than that a road does absolutely 
lead from Mush by Erzin to Sert and Diarbekir. It may possibly be 
the route which Zenophon found so difficult, and where he put to death 
the guide who declared there was no other ; but whether there is any 
very strong point on this route I cannot say. The Khaboor river an- 
swers so well to the description of the Gentrites, that it makes me de- 
cide upon the Bitiis route being the one followed. By one or other of 
these roads I think there is little doubt the Greeks reached the present 
district of Mush ; but the probabilities are against its being that by 
Erzin, as on that road they would not meet with any river answering 
to the Gentrites. The Batman Soo is in the heart of Kurdistan, and 
the Greeks would have had to force the mountain between it and the 
plain above Bitiis before they came to the level country. As for the 
Batman Soo being the boundary of Armenia, its boundaries depend 
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vp<m what period of the Anboftion kingdom is tak^n. At ose time 
Tigranocerta was the capital city, and its power extended over the 
greater part of Asia Minor ; but at the period of the Retreat of the Tea 
Thousand, the king of Armenia, if he can be so called, resided at Arma- 
yerab, and a Persian satran held the government of Western Armenia 
and Atropatene. Both at Mash and at Van there has always existed a 
nublio stud of horses. These horses are celebrated all oyer Asia. 
Mush had also large breeding establishments, which accounts for the 
presence of a Persian officer In the Armenian territory. Horses formed 
a considerable portion of the tribute paid by Armenia, and there was 
probably some high functionary appointed to superintend the stads, 
and send the horses as they became nt for use to the Persian capital. 

. Commentators appear surprised at the presence of Chaldeans in the 
army of Tiribazus, not being aware that the mountains of Kurdistan 
are perhaps the original country of the Chaldeans. 

From Mush there are two roads to Erzeroom, which would have been 
the most direct route to the Greek colonies on the Black Sea. One 
road by Rhynys is called the summer route, the other leads by Melas- 
gerd, where the Euphrates is neither so deep nor so rapid as elsewhere, 
and it joins the great or winter road from Byazeed b;;^ Toprakh Kulla ; 
this road is always preferred in the winter. The sources of the Eu- 
phrates are about fifty miles east of Melasgerd, and run from the great 
swamps near Diadin, receiving several mountain streams in their course. 
From Melasgerd the country is now, as it was then, very thinly inha- 
bited, causing Cheirisophus to accuse the guide of misleading them. 
The Qreeks must have experienced great inconvenience from the cir- 
cumstance of the guide deserting them ; but as they reached the bed 
of the Aras (the Phasis) in seven marches, they could not have wan- 
dered much out of their road. Here is the range of the Domaun Dagh, 
or Mountains of Mist, and a pass called the Kara Derbend, or Black 
Oate. The Greeks forced the pass, and experienced the full discomfort 
of the thick fogs. 

The country the Greeks passed through is, and probably always was, 
inhabited by a people who lived principally by breeding cattle, but 
who, unlike the fllyats of Persia and Kurdistan, were obliged to remain 
in their villages durine the cold season. The Illyats, on the contrary, 
have their summer and winter pastures, to which they remove accord- 
ing to the season. This would account for the Greeka finding the vil- 
lages so well supplied with provisions, and also for the anxiety of the 
people to prevent their being wasted or destroyed ; and it would be 
perfectly natural they should offer to supply them with provisions pro- 
vided their property was respected. The habitations are now precisely 
like those described by Xenophon ; the ground is excavated to the 
depth of about three feet ; the earth thus thrown out forms the mud 
walls above the surface, and the people, cattle, and poultry, all herd 
together under the saine roof. Even the passages between the houses 
are often covered over, having merely a few holes to admit air and 
light. The whole place more resembles a burrow of animals than the 
habitations of -human beings. These villages have usually one or 
more towers of masonry, which resemble pigeon-houses, and rise two 
or three stories above the roofs of the other buildings ; if the village is 
attacked, the inhabitants find their way through the covered galleries 
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to tfad towers, from whence a continaal fire is kept np on the assailants 
as they attempt either to enter or to quit the villages. 

The drink made from barley is called boaza, and is most disgusting 
both to smell and taste. There are many other ingredients in its com* 
position, and the large jars in which it is fermented are partly or 
wholly sunk in the ground, the husks being suffered to float on the 
surface, in order to exclude the air. Though the reed pipes may be 
used to drink through, the principal intention in haying them is to 
ascertain when the fermentation has ended, and the liquid has become 
sufficiently clear for use. This beverage is more common in the Cau- 
casus than anywhere else; it is very intoxicating. and heating. 

The river Araxes is here called the Phasis, from a district of the 
same name through which it passes. This name it has retained from 
the earliest records of Armenian history, and it sufficiently indicates 
the point where the Greeks crossed, for I cannot think Xenophon could 
have descended the river for any distance, imagining it would lead him 
to the Black Sea, the valley of the Araxes being discernible for twenty 
miles from the mountains from* which he had just descended, and some 
prisoners had been taken in the passage of the mountains. 

The Greeks probably crossed the Araxes near the bridge of Koprukoi, 
and were in the heart of the Soganlook mountains, which separate the 
plain of Erzeroom from Kars. Had they descended the river before 
reaching the Harpasus or Arpa Ohie, they must have traversed the 
forests and district of Kajasman, where they would have met with peo- 
ple cutting timber to float down the Araxes during the high floods, and 
on reaching the.junction of the Araxes and Arpa Chie would have been 
within twenty miles of the capital, Armaverah on the Araxes, with Ani, 
another capital, on the Arpa Ohie, twenty-four miles to the north, and 
would have drawn upon themselves the whole force of the king of 
Armenia. 

In my opinion the Greeks ascended the river Araxes as far as the 
present town of Hassan Kaleh, answering to the Hill of the Trochi, 
which they were obliged to capture. It is a high rock nearly sur- 
rounded by the ravine of the Araxes, and at that period was most 
likely covered with forest. The deep snow probably mduced them to 
avoid the road by Erzeroom, and cross over the mountains separating 
the plain of Erzeroom from the valley of the Ispui, or Ohorukh, which 
enjoys a much milder climate, and is well cultivated and intersected 
with roads everywhere leading to the Black Sea. I here differ with 
those who think the Greeks ascended the Chorukh river, which would 
have led them again into the snow ; besides which, the road from Bai- 
hurt is the very worst in these mountains. The Holy Hill is, I believe, 
a name given to the whole range, extending near to Batoum ; the great 
road once led from that place up the Chorukh valley, and was only 
abandoned from the lawless character of the Lazi. 

In my opinion the Greeks must have crossed the range now known 
by the name of the Kenga Bozar, which separates the valley of the 
Chorukh from the plain of Erzeroom, and there a single range of 
mountains would separate them from the low lands on the Black Sea. 
The difficult question to settle is, — Did the Greeks ascend or descend 
the Chorukh ? From the description given by Xenophon of being obliged 
to cut down the trees which grew thickly on the banks of the river, he 
was probably descending, because the forest increases in density, and 
34* 
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extends as you approaoh the sea. Artvin is still a considerable town, 
and is the point from which the Ghorukh becomes nayigable, though 
onlj for smiul boats. From the moantains above it the sea is distinoUy 
Tisible, and in fact it is so from the whole range, from which it is never 
distant more than twenty or thirty miles in a direct line. The highest 
and most difficult passages are about Baiburt and Gumish Khana. 

Mounds of stones are generally found at the top, or at the most dan* 
gerotts point of a road. They are formed by travellers, who deposit 
one as an offering for their safe passage. There is one on the pass 
which divides the plains of Eraeroom from the Chorokh valley, but the 
sea could not be visible from this point, as another range intervenes. 

Whatever traffic passes by this road goes to Batoum, as also that on 
the range leading to the lake of Van. 

If the Qreeks passed the range of hills about Artvin, they would still 
have been about 120 miles from Trebizond. As no mention is made 
of their marching along the sea-shore, it is probable they marched at 
some distance from it to avoid the swamps and mud at the mouth of 
the streams. The honey in many places is of the same nature as that 
from which the Qreeks suffered, and it has still the same deleterious 

S'roperties, when the surrounding country is covered with the rhodo- 
endron. The natives keep bees principally f# the sake of the wax. 
There are various kinds of honey in this part of the country, one of 
which, the stone honey, is so solid it is carried about by travellers, and 
must be melted before it can be separated from the wax. 

Of many of the tribes mentioned in ancient history, no trace remains. 
The Trochi are probably the Tush of Georgia, driven from their old 
haunts to the banks of the Araga in Georgia. 
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keoWa 274, 276 

Aeolus, inf., 15 

Aesernia 187 

AesepuB, it, 275 

Aeais, fl., 181 

AethaliA 216 

Aethiope 103 

Aethiopia 380 

Aetna, m., 17, 203 

Aetoli 77 

Aetolia 77 

Africa 369 

Africa propria 387 

Agatha 223, 225 

Agathjnma 212 

Agathyni 23 

Agdistis, m., 308 

Agri Decnmates 258, 260 

Aizone 68 

Aizonides 68 

Alabanda 289 

AlabastriteB, m., 370 

AUuni 137 

Alaanon, m., 138 

Alasones « 23 

Alazonios, fl., 321 
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Alba Looga 171 

Albania 321 
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Albanus, m., 163 
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Alcathous 63 
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Aleria 215 
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Alexandria (Egypt) 373 

Alexandria Margiana 364 

Alexandria Oriton 361 

Alexandria Oxiana 366 

Alexandria Troas 278 

Alexandropolis 362 

Algonon 75 

Allnda 289 

Allifae 187 

AUobroges 222, 225 

Alociae, ins., 264 

Alonta, tl., 318 

Alopece 68 

Alopeconnesus 125 
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Alpes 143, 145, 146 

Alsa, fl., 147 

Alyzia i 80 

Amadooa 138 

Amanus, m., 272, 295, 327, 330 

Amardas, fl., 355 

Amari, 1., 372 

Amasenus, fl., 163 

iZ^L}^ 267,317 

Amastris 310 

ADQathus 120 

Ambaatae 362 

Ambiani 234 

Ambracia 41, 86 

Ambracian gulf 46 

Ambrysos 73 

Ameria 183 

Amida 324 

Amisenus, sin., 316 

Amisus 316 

Amiternum 189 

Ammonians 24 

Ammonii 383 

Ammonium 24 

Amnias, fl., 309 

Amorgos 115 

Amphicleia 74 

Ampbipagus 94 

Ampsaga, fl., 387, 392, 394 

Amsancti, 1., 143, 186 

Amyclae... 48, 172 

Anactorion 79, 94 

Anagnia 173 

Anagombri, m., 383 

Anamis, fl., 360 

Anaphe, ins.,.. 115 

Anapblystos 63 

Anas, fl., 2.^7 

Anazarbus 299 

Ancbialos 127 

Ancobaritis 325 

Ancona « 184 

Ancyra 308 

Andalusia 262 

Andania 50 

Andecavi , 229 

Andes 149 

Andriaca 292 

Andropolis 374 

Andros, ins., 112 

Angli 261 

Angrivarli 260 

Anio, fl., 163, 169 

Anisus, fl., 267 

Antaeopolis 379 

Antandros 277 

Antemnae 190 

Anthedon 72 
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Antbels «. 76 

Anthemus ) oaa 

Anthemasia j 

Anticirrba 74 

Antieyra 72, 74, 76 

Antigoneia (Arcadia) 64 

Antigoneia (Bithynia) 800 

AntilibftOQB^ m., 327 

AntinoopoUs 302 

AntioQhia GaUUrhoe 826 

Antioohia... 306 

Antiochia ad Orontem 330 

Antioohia ad Tanram 329 

Antiphra^ 383 

Antipolis 224 

Antirrhion, pr., 77 

Antissa 104 

Antitaurus, m., « 272 

Antros, ins., 236 

Anxanum 188 

Anxor 172 

Aones 41 

Aomi 366 

Aorsi 123, 319 

AouSy fl., 86 

Apamea (Bithynia) 300 

Apamea (Mesopotamia) 326 

Apamea (Syria) 332 

Apamea (Parthia) *364 

Apamea Cibotus 304 

Apamene m.... 331 

ApenninuB, m., 141 

Aperopiai ins., 97 

Aphaea 333 

AphroditopoUs 377, 378 

Apia 47 

Apidanos, fl., 83 

Apis 884 

Apollinopolis Magna 879 

ApoUinopolis Parya 379 

Apollonia 19 

Apollonia (Macedonia) 93, 94 

ApoUonia (Thracia) 236 

Apollonia (Assyria) 354 

Apollonia (Cyrenaioa) 386 

Appolloniatis 362, 364 

Aponi, fons, 160 

Apsyrtides, ins., ,* 134 

Apnani 163 

Apulia ^ • 197 

Apulnm ...« 136 

Aqnae Calidae 248 

Aquae Mattiaoae 261 

Aqnae Sextiae 222, 224 

Aquae Bolis 253 

Aquae Statiellae 164 

Aquae Tarbetioae 227 

Aquileia 160 

Aquinum « ^ 173 

Aroa CaeBare«.......M 887 



Arabes Nomadae 844 

Arabes Scenitae 346 

Arabia ^ 346 

Arabia Deserta ^ 346 

Arabia Felix 346 

Arabia Petvaea.. ..^ 346 

Arabian mts. ••.... 370 

Arabia, fl., 861 

Araohnaion, m., ....••.•• ».. 66 

Arachoiia........ 862 

Araohotoa, fl...... 862 

Araohthus, fl., • 86 

Araoyntbian mtSb... • • 77 

Araoynthoa, m., « 44 

Aradtts, m., 836 

Araeibyreia 61 

Aramaeans • 14 

Arar, fl., 219, 232 

Ararat, m., 822 

Aranris, fl., 223 

Arausio 226 

Araxes, fl., 22, 321, 364, 369 

Araxus 68 

Arbela 368 

Arcadia 62 

Arobelais 812 

ArcoBuesne, ins., 288 

Ardea .. „ 171 

ArdioB, m., 131 

Arduenna......... 219 

Areoomiei 223 

Areiepagus .••..*.... * 66 

Arelas *) 

Arelate V 224 

Arelatumj 

Aretbusa, fons,.... • 51 

Aretbttsa 231 

Arev<aoae 246 

Argaeus, m., 312 

Arganthonius, m., 299 

Argei • 40 

Argeia.... «...* » 66 

Argennen, pr., 103 

Argeateus, fl., < 226 

Argentomagus 227 

Argentoratum 236 

Argl 66 

Arginusae, ins., 104 

Argivi 66 

Argolio gulf 46 

Argos Ampfailoohieum 79 

Argos.... 47, 60 

Argos (eity) 67, 293 

Argyrippa 198 

Aria, 1., 360 

Aria 360 

Ariaoa 364 

Ariana 360 

Ariaspae 362 

AricU 171 
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Ariciof, 1., 163 

Aricus, fl., 360 

Arii 366, 868, 360 

Arima, m., m •« i •• 297 

Arimupae 18, 23 

Arimatheft 848 

Ariminum 182 

Ariminas, fl.,^ 182 

Ariaba 104 

Aristophyli 362 

Arias, 11., 370 

Arisanti 366 

ArmeDia 322 

Armenia minor « 813 

Amon, fl., 344 

Amas, fl., 142, 166 

Arosia 367 

Arpinum ; 174 

Arrabo, fl., 267 

Arretium 169 

Arsamosata 324 

Arsanias, fl., 322 

Arsesa , 323 

Arsia, fl., 147 

Arsinofe- 376, 377, 386 

Arsissa, 1.,....., 322 

Artabnim, pr., 237 

Artacoana , 360 

Artazata 324 

Artemisium 66 

Artobriga 266 

Arula, fl., 233 

Arvad 836 

Arverni..... , 222, 227 

Arxata 324 

Arymi • • 14 

Anabas, fl., 361 

Asoalon 343 

Asoania, 1., 300 

Ascibnrgium • 234 

Asciburgius, m., 267 

Ascra 71 

Asculum Apulum 199 

Asculum Picenum 186 

Ascuris, L, 46 

Asia 13, 22, 270 

Asia Major 318 

Asia Minor 272 

Asinean gulf.. 46 

Abis 270 

Aeopus, fl., 46, 60, 61, 68 

Aspendus '. 293 

Asphaltes, L, 338 

Aspis, m., 383 

Aspis 390 

Aspledon ...,• 70 

Assisium 183 

Assus 278 

Astabons, fl., 371, 381, 382 

Astapv ', fl., .^ 382 
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Astaoenns, sin., 299, 301 

Astaeus 80, 301 

Astigi 242 

Astara, fl., 163 

Astnra 172 

Astores 244 

Asturiea AngttBta 244 

Astypalaaa 116 

Atabyrios, m., 107 

Atagis, fl., 142 

Atax, fl., 223 

Atella... 180 

Aterniim 188 

Atemiu, fl., 184, 185 

Ateste 150 

Atheai^ fl., 142, 146, 266 

Atbos, nL, 88 

Atina 193 

Atlantes 24 

Atlas, m., 13, 17, 394 

Atrae 326 

Atrebates 234 

Atria 19 

Atropatene 355 

Attalia. 293 

Atthis ) a9 

AtticaJ ^^ 

Murlfs}^" 220,227 

Aufidena 187 

Aufidus, fl., 142, 199 

Augilae 383 

Augusta Praetoria 147 

Augusta Rauracorum 233 

Augusta Snessonum 233 

Augusta Taurinoruni 147 

Augusta Treviromm 235 

Augusta Veromanduorum 233 

Augusta Vindelieomm 265 

Augustani 244 

Augustodunum 230 

Augustonemetnm 228 

Aulerci 229 

Aulis 72 

Aulon 134 

Auranitis 339 

Aurelianorum oivitaa 229 

Aureus, m., 215 

Ausar, fl., 157 

Ausones 175 

Ausonia 141 

Autesiodorum 230 

Automala 387 

Automoli 24 

Autricnm 229 

Auximum 185 

Anxume, Axume 382 

Auaia 394 

Ayaricnm 227 

AveDio 226 
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ATentieam ^ 232 

Avenu^ 227 

Ayernns, 1., 143, 175, 176 

Axiaoes, fl., ....k. 137 

Axiopolifl.. ........ ......... ...... ...•..•.. 130 

AxioB, fl., 88 

Axona, fl.,.. 220, 233 

Asenia 68 

Aiotofl ., 348 

Baalath 338 

Babba.. 395 

Babylon 21, 348, 376 

Babylonia 348 

Baoenis silya.. 257 

Bactra. 365 

Bactria 1 „»m 

BactrianaJ ^^^ 

Baotrus, fl«, m........ ..••.« 365 

Baeterrae 224 

Baetis, fl.,.» 237 

Bagaoum.... 234 

Baipradas, fl., < 388 

Baiae 176 

Bainis, fl., 237 

Baleares, ins., 249 

Balearifl m^or 1 » .g 

Balearis minor J * 

Balyra 49 

Banasa 395 

Barenge 364 

Barbarum, pr., , 237 

Barbesula « 241 

Barca 385 

Barcino ....• .«, 248 

Bardines, fl., 327 

Bargylian gulf 285 

Bargylus, m., 327 

Barium 190 

Basilia 233 

Basilidia.. 218 

Basques 221, 239, 245 

Bastarnae..... 137 

Baetuli 240 

Batayi 234 

Batayodurum , 234 

Batayorum, ins., 220, 234 

Batnae 325 

Bebil, m., • 132 

i:te} ^^'^0^ 

Bedriacum 149 

Belgae 221,263 

BeliuB, fl., 326 

Bellovaoi 233 

Benaous, L, 142 

Beneyentum 187 

B«rgamam ) ^ .« 

B^rgomumJ ' 
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Berenice 380, 385 

Berenice Epidirea 382 

Berenice Panchrysoji 382 

Beroea 92, 320 

Berytus.. 335 

Bessi 123 

Betblehem... 343 

Bethsaida 340 

Bibloa.... 113 

Bibracte... 230 

BUbUis 246 

Billaens 299 

Bisaltia 89 

Bisanthe... 106, 126 

Bistonee 123 

Bithynia. 299 

Bithyninm 302 

Bituriges 221, 227 

BlayU ) ««^ 

BlayiumJ ^^^ 

Blemmyes 382 

Boagrius, fl.,... 75 

Bodotria, fl., 254 

Boebe, 1., , 80 

Boebius, L, 45 

Boeotia 68 

Boii 230, 264 

Boion 77 

Bonna 235 

Bononia... 15t 

Bononia (Gallia) 234 

Borbetomegua ,,» ,. 235 

Boreum, pr., ..-• 384 

Boreus, m., 44 

Borsippa 351 

Borystbenes, fl., 23, 137, 138 

Borysthenes, opp., 138 

Bostra. 347 

Boyianum * 187 

Bracara ».... 244 

Bradanns, fl., 190 

Bratnapantlnm 233 

Branron «...••..••• 68 

BreunL..... »••,.. 265 

Brigantii ....... .k.....^ 265 

BrigantinaB, L, 232, 266 

Brigantiam ...... ••«.«...• * 244, 226 

Brigea 331 

Britannia 250 

Britannia barbara 254 

Britannia Romana.... 252 

Britanni ) „-^ 

Brittoneaj ^^^ 

Brixia * 149 

Brooomagua 235 

Bruchium • 373 

Bmcteri ........*• 259 

Brundisinm ) «. 

BronduaiuiB J ^^^ 

Brutttum 193 
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BubMtii \ 
BttbastuaJ * 

Bocephala.^ •••• ••• 868 

Badii 366 ! 

Bodloon ^•....•... ...... M.... ...... .••••• 138 

Bulls 74 

Ban 68 

Bnroliana 264 

Bardigmls 227 

BarguDdii I ,^ 

BurgundioDes j 

Biuiris 876, 877 

Bathrotnm .....•.••••. 86 

Botia 844 

Bato 376 

BatOyl., 872 

Bazentam .. 
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101 

BnuM .*•... 866 

Bjblus ^...... 836 

ByrM 389 

iT^f^ I 891 

Byiaomm J 

Bjiantiam 63, 126 
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OaValaeaJ 

OabeUio 226 

OsbiUonnm 230 

Cabira 317 

Cabolitae 362 

Cabora.... ..•• 362 



Cadmeia.. 
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CadmuB, fl., 86 

Cadmof, m.,........« ......... m.... ••.... 286 

Cadnrci......... 228 

Caeoina, fl., 166 

Caenina 190 

Caere .......•.••.«•»,•*......•.••••»..•••• 162 

Cae8araagiiBta...M* ..«•«..•. 248 

Caeaarea, ina., .•,•«•••....*••••. ••...m.* 286 

Oaesarea (Africa) <~.....«.M •••«.«....»• 894 

Oaesarea Oermanloa^ .,,,»•«•. 329 

Caesarea Paleadnae...^..*... m.... 342 

OaeaareaPhilippiM.«..M •••....•• •••... 344 

i^keaareia ........*••# <* •....*.•*..••.•.•'* ovo 

Caeaarienaia ....,»,..•.••••.•••«• •••••..m 394 

Gaesarodiinam...... «,.•.. «.•••••.. ...... 229 

Caeaaromagna .« .•••.•• 233 

Caeaia ailva .„.,.„« ••«....*. ... ........ 267 

Caicna, fl...... 276, 277 

Caieta 144 

Calabria ....•...•«....«.•.....•-.•.....•• 200 

Calagnria 1 ».- 

Calagurria) ^45 

Calama ^ .«......• ......... 395 

Calamaa .....................•....••«.,.•,. 337 

Calauria, ina., 67, 97 

CaUkia, fl., ^ 286 
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132 

100 
129 
176 
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Caledonii • 
Calea ....... 

Caletea ) 
Caleti J- 
Caletifl, »^ 
Callas.. 

Callatia .. 

Callifiola^ in., 
CallinioDBL ........ 

Callipolia, ina., Ill 

Gallipolia, opp., 125 

^aior, B. , ............ ^..». »..»..... XiO, jvu 

Calpe, p............... 236> 237, 240, 801 

Calyeadmia, fl., **^..... 295 

Calydon ........ ......... ......•^. 78 

Calymna, ina........... 107 

Camaloduittm ...... .««.^«»««^ «««.<.... 268 

Camaracum 234 

Cambuni, hl, 44 

Cambyaea, fl., .«..•.. 321, 366 

li^aiD an d a ...»..».. ..^a^.. ............... sfuv 

CaonerinniB m. ....••.«*..•.•.«*•«. ....... 183 

Camima, ina., .........,..•..••,... 108 

Camima, opp.,..^..... •....%«•. ..... ... 287 

Campania ..•.....••.••.....^........tf.... 174 

vaoa .ii...... ..*....» #.......1..^. ......... w4v 

Oaoe,pr........... ......... ......... 274, 277 

Candidaai, pr., 888 

Cannae « 199 

Oanabna ) 074 

Caaopnaj *•* 

Cantabii ....... ......... ••., ». ...... 244 

Cantii«.«.M.... •.««•••.••••# 252 

Cantnaiia^.... ............ ......«• 253 

Canaainm ..«• 199 

Capemama .•..••««.•• 840 

Capliyae...............M 54 

Cappadoeia 311 

Cappadoz, ft., «........• <..... 812 

S?^} «-«• ««. 218 

Capreae, ina.,.......^^....*..* 217 

CaproB 91 

Capnu, ft.,....,. 351 

Capaa....... 891 

Capna 179 

Caraeeai.... 187 

Sri "* 

Caralitia, L, 294 

Carambia, pr., 310 

Carantaniia, fl., 228 

Careaao 224 

Caroathioeerta ...........«.......*....... 324 

Carcinitea, ain., »..«...« 139 

Cardamyle .......•.....•.•.».«.«. 105 

CardU...... 124 

(/area..... ...... ..«.#..'.#.««..«.... ....*..*. Z90 

Caria 286 

Caria'(1fegara) .'...*...•.•.• 68 
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Carmana , 861 

Carmania 360 

Carmel, m., 339 

Carnos, ins., 95 

Carnutes 229 

Camuntium 268 

Garpates, m., » 135 

Carpetani 245 

Cmhiej -••• ^26 

Carteia ..„. 240 

Cartenna. 394 

Cartbaea 113 

Carthago 21, 33, 388 

Carthago Nova 247 

Camra 362 

Caryae 49 

CarystUB 100 

Casilinam 179 

Caainum 173 

Caaiotis 331 

Casias, m., 327, 330 

Caspia, 1., : 14, 21, 318 

Caspiae Pylae 319 

Caspii 318 

Cassandreia 91 

Casaiope 94 

Caasiterides, ins., 21, 36, 255 

Gaasope , 86 

Castabala 312 

Castmxn Novum 184 

Caauentns, fl., 191 

Gatabani 348 

Catabathmas m^or 383 

Cataoeoaumene 280 

Gatana. 206 

Gataonia 312 

Catarrhactes, fl., 292, 294 

Gatarsene .« 323 

Cattigara. 36 

Cancasiae Pylae 319 

Caaoaaus, m., 318 

Caacones k 14, 310 

Caudium 187 

Caulon ) ,«. 

CauloniaJ ^"® 

Caunus 236 

Cannua, opp 289 

Cayater, fl 280,284 

Cebenna, m 219 

Cebnis, fl., 127 

Ceoropia 63 

Celaenae 304 

Celenderia 106, 296 

Celaa 245 

Celtiberi 238, 246 

Celts 21 

Celtic! 242, 243 
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Cdnchreae » 61 

Cenomani 229 

Centamoellae i 162 

Centnripae 212 

Ceos, ins., 113 

Cephaloediom 212 

Cepballenia, ins., 95 



Cephisaa ) ^ 
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Cepbiaans 

Cepbissus, fl. (Argolis), 56 

Cephissus, fl. (Boeotia), 68, 70 

Ceramian gulf 285 

Cerasus 311, 314 

Cerata, m., 62 

Ceraunian mts., 85 

Cercasorus ) „- - 

Cercesura > **'* 

Cercioay ins., 886 

Cercinids, ins., 886 

Cereatae 174 

Cerilli 194 

Cerintbus 100 

Ceryneia 68, 60, 121 

Cesbedion , 294 

Cestrus, fl., 293, 294 

Ceteius, fl., 277 

Cetins, m., 266 

Cbaboras, fl., 325, 326 

Chaeronea 70 

Cbalcedon 68, 801 

Cbalcia, im., 108 

Cbaloidtce 87, 89 

Cbalcidioe (Syria) 332 

Cbalcia ,.....* 78, 99 

Cbaloitia 825 

Cbaldaei 315 

Cbaldaea 851 

Cbalep 329 

Cbalus,fl., 328, 329 

Cbalnsua, fl., 261 

Cbalybes 814 

Cbalybonitis 832 

Cbamanene 812 

Cbamavi.. 260 

Cbaonia 85 

Cbaradrus, fl., 56 

Cbaraz 357 

Cbaridemuia, pr., 237 

Obanaa 326 

Cbarybdia..., 16, 195 

Cbatti 260 

Cbelbon 329 

Cbeloaataa, pr., 46 

Cberaonesns 139 

Cbersonesua Cimbrioa 261 

Cbersonesus Taarioa 138 

CboruBoi 260 

Chios, Ins., 104 

^^Zp^] ••• SW.36, 
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Choatraf, ini.,.***«**« ^^^ 

Choerades, ins., 216 

Cborseasy ft,.... 334 

Chronas, fl., ^ 137 

Chryw 278 

Cbryse, ina., 103 

Cbrysocerasy pr., 122 

Chrysopolis 301 

ChrysorrboM, fl., 327, 334 

Ciabras, fl., 127 

CiRDas, gin., 209 

SiSir} *«• 

Cibyra. 305 

CibyratU 307 

Cicones 14, 123, 124 

CilicU 296, 312 

Cilnii 159 

Cimbri 261, 267 

Ciminia silva 155 

Cimmerian Boiporaa 138 

Cimmerians ....••. 16, 17 

Cimmerinm • 140 

Cinyps, fl., 386 

Circaeas, m., 143 

Circeii 172 

Cirpbis, m., • 72 

Cirta 392 

Gitbaeron, m........ ».... 45, 63 

Citium 120 

Ciu8 300 

Clampetia 194 

Glanis, fl., 155 

Clan ins, fl., «•.••••.••• m. ......••• 175 

Claras, m., «. 228 

Clastidinm ...•,. 154 

Claudiopolis 302, 334 

Clasomeuae .•......«•• 283 

Cleonae 59 

Cleopatris 379 

Clitor, fl., 53 

Clitor, opp., 54 

Clitumnus, fl., .«•.... 181 

Ctota, fl., 254 

Clunia 246 

Clupea 390 

Clusinus, 1., 158 

Clueium 158 

Clysma 380 

Cnemides 75 

Gdemis, m., 74, 75 

Cnidos (Caria) 285, 287, 288 

Cnidas (Rhodas) 108 

Cnoesus 117 

Cocbe , 851 

Cocytus, fl., , 85 

Codanonia, ins., 264 

Codanus, sin., 256 

Coele „ 66 

Coelesyria 317, 333 
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Colobi 14 

Colchis, m., 21, 320 

Collatia 190 

Collina. 166 

Collops 393 

Collytus 66 

Colonae 278 

Colonia Agrippina. 235 

Colonia Flavia „ 343 

Colonis, ins., 96 

Colophon 284 

ColoBsae 305 

Colubrariae, Ins., 249 

Comaoenus, 1., 142 

Comana 312 

Comana Pontioa 317 

Combnsta 307 

Comedamm, m., 365 

Comagene 328 

Complutum 245 

Compsa 187 

Comum 148 

Confluentes 235 

Conistorsis 243 

Consentia 197 

Constantine 392 

Contestani 247 

Convenamm. 227 

Copaitf, 1., 46, 68, 69 

Cophenor) ^ 3^3 

Copbes j 

Coprates, fl., 357 

Coptus 379 

Coracesium 296 

Corasiae 107 

Corax, pr., 139 

Corbilo 228 

Corcyra, ins 94 

Corcyra Melaena 134 

Corduba 269 

Coressus 258 

Corfinium 188 

Corinthia ; 61 

Corinthian gulf 46 

Corintbus 61 

Coritani 254 

Corius, fl., 360 

Cornavii 254 

Cornelia Gastra .390 

Comus 215 

Corone 50 

Coronea 71 

Coronus, m., 364 

Corsica, ins., 215 

Cortona 159 

Corycus 297 

Cos, ins 107, 108, 287 

Cosa, Cossa 160 

Cosetani 248 

Cothon, pts., 389 
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Coiylon, m,, 66 

Cotyora 311, 316 

Cragus, m., 290, 291 

Cranae, ins., • 98 

Cranii 96 

Crathis, m., 68 

Orathis, fl., 192 

Creion, m., • 66 

Cremoa 296 

Cremniscus 137 

Cremona. 149 

Crenides 92 

Greta, ins., 116 

Cretopolis 294 

Creus, pr., 249 

Crissa 72 

Orissa, gulf of, 46, 72 

Grithote, pr., 79 

Griumetopon, pr., 116, 139 

Crobyzi 128 

Grociatonam 229 

Crocyleia, ins., .•• 96 

Cromma ....*• 310 

Crommyon, pr., 62 

Croton, Grotona, 18, 196 

Crustumerium 190 

Gtesiphon 361, 364 

Cubi 227 

Cularo 226 

Cullu 393 

Cumae 18, 99, 176 

Cumaeus, sin., 276 

Cumanus, sin., • 176 

Cunaxa 361 

Guneus 242 

Gunistorgis 243 

Garalius, fl., 71 

Cures 189 

Curetes 41, 77 

Curium 121 

Cutilia. 189 

Gybistra 312 

Cychreia 98 

Cyclades, ins., Ill 

Cyclopes 16 

Cydnus, fl., 296 

Cydonia 106, 118 

Cyllene, m., 44, 61, 63, 68 

Cyme (Euboea) ;. 100 

Cyme (Mysia) 276, 276,293 

Cynesii 22 

Cynopolis •. 377 

Cynos • 76 

Cynosarges 67 

Cynoscephalae... 84 

Cynossema, pr., 286 

Cynosura, pr., , 63 

Cynuria 66 

Cynthus, m., Ill 

Cyparissia 60 
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Cyparissian gulf. 46 

Cyparissus 60 

Cyprus, ins., 118 

Gyrenaica 384 

Cyrene 19, 21, 386 

Cyreschata 366 

Cyrrhestice 329 

Gyrus, fl. (Iberia), 321 

Cyrus, fl. (Persis), , 368 

Cythera, ins., 14, 96 

Cytbnos, Ins., • 116 

Cytinion 77 

Cytoros 310 

Cysicus 276, 287 

Dalmatta 132 

Damasous 334 

Damnonii 264 

Damnonium, pr.,... 264 

Danai 40 

Danubins, fl., 267 

Dara, fl.,...^ 360 

Dardani 128 

Dardania 101 

Dardanus 279 

Dargamanis, fl., 365 

Dargidus, fl., » 366 

Dariorigon 229 

Damis 386 

Dascylinm 800 

Daton 92 

Daulis 74 

Daunia .....«.« 198 

Decelea »• .«» 67 

Delai^ fl., 364 

Delminium 133 

Delos, in8.,«r 110 

Delphi 73 

Delphinion 106 

Bemetrias 84 

Denseletae • 123 

Derbe 307 

Dertosa 248 

Deva, fl 264 

Dia y. Naxos, ins., Ill 

Dia, ins...... , 118 

Dianiam, ins., ..« « 217 

Dianiam, opp., • 226 

Dianinm, pr., 237 

Diarrhytns 890 

Dicaea ^ 124 

Dioaearehia « 106 

Dicaeopolis. 124 

Diote, m., «• 116 

Didyme, ins., 218 

Dindymene, fl., • 274 

Dindymus, m., 308 

Diomedeae, ins., t 216 

Dion 92 

Dionysiades, ins., 118 
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Ebora ^.... ^ 248 

Eborftonm ^.^.....r- • 254 

EbrodoDam ««..• ...• 226 

Ebudoe, in*., .•„«,..... ..•«•••• 256 

Eburovices .••.•...»• ..»•.......•. 229 

EbusQs, ins,, •..••••... 249 

EobataDft ••.••.< 355 

Eobinades, in9*f «••••••.*>••.....•• 96, 109 
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Ecron ^.... ^..«... 343 
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Bdeflsa ••».••». • • 825 

Bdetani «......• 247 

Egesta 211 

Bgnatia ^ 199 

Egnatia Via 199 

Eion „.. 92 

Bira 50 
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Dionytiu r. Razofl, ins.,^ Ill 

IMomeia - 66 

Dioryotus 80 

DiMenrias 19, 320 

Diroo M......« 69 

Dneister 83 

Docimia 305 

Dodona •. 17, 86 

Doliohe, loLf • ......... 46, 96 

DoUoh6» opp.| 329 

Dolopia 82 

Dora 837 

Dorian gulf 285 

Dorian nezapolU mm........ 287 

Dona 76 

Dorisottf • • 124 

Dorostoram •...».... 130 

Dortona ••...••.. • • ... -.... 154 

DorylaQom . •••...... ^ m.... 305 

Drangae ..,.«... •• 361 

Drangiana • » ....••.. 361 

DranuB, fl.« ,* « 267 

S'^P«» I 210 

Drepanno) j 

Dromicna, uxb,, .••••••„ •• 286 

Drnentia, fl., 219 

Drymaea... 74 

Dnbia, 11., 232 

Dabra9 ) 

DubrisPorduj 

Dulicbioo, m9.»«..... 96, 110 

Dara (Aaayria) • 354 

Dura (Meeopotamia) 326 

Darae ...«« 395 

Doronioa .«.•..••....»•.• • 227 

Dvrins, fL, ,.,...,. 237 

lrBroDnya9.« •.••*• •••«»«•.#••.•.. ......... «oo 

Durovernoin •«»••.•....... .....m*. ...... 258 

Djmae} 

Djme J 

DyrrbachiaiQ.. .••... ••.•*.••• 138 



Elaea... 277 

Elaeas 125 

Blaiticttfl, Bin 274, 276, 277 

Blatea 74 

Blatos, m., 96 

Blaver, fl., 220 

BUa, Blu 50 

Elea, opp., 101 

Blectridet, int., 216 

Elegta 324 

l}:tt'} '"• 380 

Bleu8i« 67 

Eleuthera 67 

BUutherus 334 

Ells 50, 61 

Bllopii 98 

Elmantica 243 

Emathia 17, 87, 89 

Emerita 242 

Bmesa ) q»| 

EmiflsaJ ^'^'^ 

Emmaus 343 

Emodi, m., 367 

Bmona 269 

Emporiae (Oallia).. 222 

Emporiam (Hispania) 248 

EnipenSy fl., 81 

Enna 213 

Bpeians 51 

Ephesna 284 

Ephyra, ins., 96 

Epidamnoa 94, 133 

Bpidaoria 56 

Bpidaarua (Argolis) 56, 57 

Epidaonia (Illyrioam) 133 

Epidanma Linaera 49 

Epipbania 331 

Bpipolae 207 

Epiroto ;. 62 

Epirna 84 

Eraeinna, fl., 54, 56 

Erocbtbenm 66 

Erembi 14 

Eresna 104 

Bretria 99, 100 

Eretrum 189 

Ericnsa (Greece) ina., 94 

Ericusa (Sieily), ina., 218 

JsriQanns, ii., ««.•.•«.•..•••*•••••...•. 'ii, ^^ 

Erinena 77 

Erymander, fl., .....'. 360 

Erymantbna, m., 44, 50, 53, 58 

Erytbera 17 

Erytbrae 283 

Erytbraeum, mare, 345 

Bryx, m., 203 

Bryz, opp., 211 

Esdruela 341 

Esqailina 166 
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Ethiopians... 14, 18 

Btruria.. 154 

Bljymander, 11., 360 

Baboea» inB., 98 

Bolaens, fL, 857 

Eaoostas 872 

Baonymus, ins 218 

Eapstoria 139 

Eaphrates, fl.,.. 12, 322, 324 

Euripns 45, 63, 68, 98 

Earopa.. 13, 22, 29 

Earopas 326, 356 

Enrotas, fl., 45, 48 

Euryelus, m., 207 

Earymedon, fl.,.. 293, 294 

Enzine 21 

Evenus, fl. (Aetolia), 77 

ETsnas, fl. (Mysia), 275 
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f AISSULA ) 

Faesulae J 

Falerii ) 

Falcrium j 

Felsina 152 

Fescennia 162 

Fibrenus 174 

Fidenae 190 

Fidentia 151 

Firmum 184, 185 

Flaviobriga. 245 

Florentia 157 

Formiae 173 

Formio, fl., 147 

Fortunatae, ins., 395 

Foram Cornelii 152 

Forum Julil 150, 226 

Forum Llvii 152 

Forum Popilii 152 

Forum Sempronii..... 182 

Fregellae * 173 

Frenteni 188 

Frento, fl., 154 

Friaii 259 

Fucinus, 1., 143, 186 

Fundanum 172 

Fundi .-. 172 

Furculae Caudinae 187 

Gabae 360 

Gabala. 331 

Gabii 171 

Gabinus, 1., 163, 171 

Gabreta silva 257 

Gadara 344 

Gadeira v.. 22 

Gades 22, 240 

Gaditanam Fretum 236, 395 

Gaetara 322 

Gaetuli 895 

Galaotophagi 18 
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Galaesus, fl., 200, 202 

Galatia 303, 307 

Galesns, fl., 200,202 

Galilaea 339 

Gallaeoi 244 

Gallia 219 

Gallia Aqmtanioa 226 

Gallia Belgioa 231 

Gallia Cis^pina. 146 

Gallia Gispadana 146, 151 

Gallia Giterior 146 

Gallia Lugdunensts 228 

Gallia Narbonensis 227 

Gallia Togata. 146 

Gallia Transpadana 146 

Gallinaria silva 307 

Gallograeeia 307 

Gallograeoi 273 

Gandos, ins., 118 

Ganges, fl., 367 

Gangra 311 

Garamantes 24 

Garganus, m., 144, 197 

Gargara 278 

Garsaura 312 

Garsauritis 812 

Garumna, fl., 220 

Gath 343 

Gaugamela 353 

Gaulos, ins., 218 

Gaurus, m., 175 

Gauzanitis 825 

Gasa 343 

Gazaea 356 

Gaziura 317 

Gebenna, m., 219 

Gedrosia 361 

Gela 18, 209 

Genabum 230 

Geneva \ «o- 

Geneva) ^^* 

Genua 154 

Geography, periods of: 

(a) mythical 13 

(b) historical 21 

(c) systematic 28 

(d) mathematical 35 

Geraestns, pr., 46, 99 

Geranean mts 44 

Gergovia 228 

Germania 33, 256 

Germania prima 256 

Germania seonnda 256 

Germanicia. 329 

Germanicum mare 256 

Gerontia, ins., 101 

Gesobrivate ) ^ ^^^ 229 

Gesocrivate j 

Getae 23, 128 

Gibraltar. 22 
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Oihoiiyfl., 12 

aiUg«DBM ^ 387 

Qu(Uraa^ 329 

Gindonei 2i 

QUnras, fl., 290 

OlMsaria. 264 

anftdft. 190 

OnoMUS 117 

s:st}--- "• 

Oomphi M 84 

Oordiael, m.,^ 322 

Oordiam 300 

Gordyene 323 

GorgonSf iaiand of, 17 

OonnDS. 83 

Gortyna 117 

go^^ I 263 

GrfteeL 40, 41 

Gniae^ 17 

Grampius, m., 254 

GnnioQB, fl., 275 

GratUnopolis 226 

Gramentum 193 

Gryneam 276 

Gagerni 234 

Goriane 364 

Gygaeas, L, 281 

Gyaros, ins., 116 

Gymnesiaey Ins., 249 

Gynaeeopolis 374 

Gyihiam 48 

Hadma 185 

Hadrianopolis (Thracia) 127 

Hadrianopolis (Bithynia) 302 

Hadrnmetom 391 

Baemonia 81 

Baemus, m., 43, 122 

Halaa (Attioa) 68 

Halae (Locris) 75 

flaliaomon, fl...... 88 

Haliartus 71 

BalicarnasBus 21, 108, 287 

Holimns 68 

Balonnesus ...». 100 

Haliiisa, ins., 07 

Halmyris, 1., ^ 131 

Hamath 331 

Hamazobii ', 137 

Haran 326 

Hannozia 361 

Harpifl » 137 

Hatra 326 

Hebnis,fl., 101, 122 

Hebndae, Ins., 256 

Hecatompylus 363 

Bdcatonnesi, ins., 104 

Bectenes ...m... 41 



HelboD 839 

Helena, ins., 98 

Helioe « 59 

HoUcon, m., (Macedonia) 44 

Helicon, m., (Athens) 66, 68 

HeUopoUs 21, 333, 371 

Helisson, fl., , 65 

HeUas 13, 40 

Hellas (oontinentol) 62 

Hellespontus 122, 271, 274 

Hellomenum ,,, 95 

Helmantioa 243 

Helos 48 

Helvetu 231 

Helvinus, fl., 185 

Henna 213 

HephaesUa , 103 

Heptanomis 376 

Heraclea 19, 83, 126, 192 

Heraolea ad Latmnm 286 

Heradea Hinoft 209 

Heraclea Pontiea 303 

Heraeleopolis 377 

Herbita 213 

Hercte , 211 

Herculaneam ) «^g 

Herculanum j 

Hercaleum Fretum , 236 

Heroyna, fl., 70 

Heroynia silva 257 

Herdonia 199 

Hermandica 243 

Hermione 58 

Hermon, m., 338, 344 

Hermontbis 379 

Hermopolis 374, 377 

Hermopolitane Pbylace 377 

Hermunduri 34, 263 

Hermus, fl., 272, 280 

Heroe 25 

Heroopolis 375 

Hesidrus, fl., .....' 367 

He«peria 140 

Hesperia ultima 238 

Heeperides, ins., 17 

Hesperis » 385 

Hestiaea 100 

Hestiaeotis 81 

Hezamilion 125 

Hibernia 255 

Hicesia 218 

Hiddekel, fl., 12 

Hiera, ins., (Sicilia) 218 

Hiera, ins., (Qraecia) 105 

Hierap^Jis 329 

Hieron, pr., 290 

Hieromax, fl., 344 

Himera, fl., ^ 211 

Himerte, y. Lesbos, ins., 103 

Hippi, in8.jt. 105 
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Hippo Begiaa B93 

Hippo Zarytus 390 

Hippomolgae 17 

Hipponiam 194 

Hispalis 241 

Hispania 236 

Hbpania Baetioa 239 

Hispania Giterior 239 

Hiepania Tarraoonenaia 243 

Hispania Ulterior 239 

Hispellam ^ 183 

Histiaea ^. 98 

Homeritae ~. 348 

Hybla 206 

Hybla major » 206 

Hybla minor .« 206 

Hydaspes, fl., 367 

Hydraotes, fl., 367 

Hydrea, ins., 97 

Hydria, pr., 274 

Hydriacus 361 

Hydruntum ) 2^,^ 

Hydrus j 

Hydnusa,T. Tenos 113 

Hyele 191 

Hylice, 1., 46 

Hymettus, m., 64 

Hypanis, fl., 187, 318 

Hyparis, fl., 209 

Hypata 83 

Hyperborei 17, 23 

Hypereia 16 

Hyphasis. fl., 366, 367 

Hypsas, fl., 209 

Hyroani 318 

Hyroania 364 

Hyroanam mare , 318 

Hyria, 1., ,.' 77 

Hyrium 198 

Ialtsos 108, 287 

lapygia 141, 144, 197 

lapygiam, pr.,... 144 

lasian gulf 285 

latras, fl., 128 

Iberes (Iberia) 321 

Iberi (Hispania) 238 

Iberia 18, 236, 320 

Iberus, fl., 237 

Icaria ,. 107 

Iceni .T 253 

Iconium 306 

Icos, ins 100 

Ichthyophagi 361 

Iculisma 228 

Ida, m., 274, 275 

Idabeda, m., 236 

lerne 31, 250,255 

Igilgili 394 

Igillam 216 
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Ignrium , ^ 182 

Ilercaones 248 

Ilerda 245 

Ilergetea 246 

Ilioa 278 

Ilipa 241 

Hium ....« _ 278 

lUiberis ^^ 242 

niipola, pr., ... 239 

niiturgis « 241 

lUyria 131 

niyricum 40, 87, 131 

Hlyris barbara ; 132 

Illyris Graeca 133, 134 

Ilva, ins. 216 

Ilyssus, fl., 64 

Imaas, m., 367 

Imbros, ins., 102 

Inachus, fl., 56 

Inachus (Aoamania) fl., 79 

Inarime..... 217 

India 866 

Indicetae 
Indigetes 

Indoscythia.. 367 

Indus, fl., ^. 23, 26, 367 

Inferum mare 154 

IngaeTones « 263 

Intemelii 158 

Interamna 173, 183 

Interamna (Picenum) 185 

Interoatia 248 

lol, L, 894 

lolcus 84 

Ionia 63 

Ionian sQa.....«.. 94 

lonopolis .• 810 

los, ins.,.. 115 

Ipsas 306 

Ira 50 

Irene, ins., 96 

Iris, fl., 314 

Isara, fl., 219, 220, 225 

Isarus, fl.,. .;.........^ 265 

Isaura 295 

Isauria » 294, 295 

Isionda *^ ^ 294 

Ismaros 14, 17, 124 

Isaa V. Lesbos ...*... 103 

XBseuones .......a.................*........ x9 

Issns 298 

Istria 146 

Istropolis Y. Istrus 129 

Istrus, fl., 18, 22, 23, 129 

Italia 140 

Italica 241 

Ithaca. ..^ 15, 95 

Ithome 60 
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ItiM 234 

linrissa... 245 

lulia. 113 

Iranis, fl., ^ 267 

Iverna. 255 

Irernia 36 

Jadbba 132 

Japidia 131 

Jaxamatae 319 

Jazartos, 11., 365 

Jazyges ^ 137 

Jazyges Metanastae 136 

Jericho 343 

Jeme 25 

Jerasalem 12, 341 

Jeireel 341 

Jordanes, fl., 338 

Jadaea 341 

Jnliobona (Gallia) 229 

Joliobona (Pannooia) 268 

Jaliobriga 244 

Juliomagns 229 

Julis 113 

Juncaria 249 

Jan onus, pr., 237 

Jura, m 219 

JastinopoliB 1 50 

JavaTia 267 

Javavofl, fl., 267 

Javema 255 

Kabtles m 394 

Kymri ^ 231, 252 

Labobihi Campi 175 

Laccias 208 

Lacetani 245, 248 

liaciniam, pr., 196 

Lacmon, m., 45, 85 

Lacobriga 243 

Laconian gulf 46 

Laconica. 47 

Laconis 47 

Lacydon 224 

Lade, ins., 286 

Ladon, fl. (Arcadia), 53 

Ladon, fl. (Elia), "50 

LaestrygoTies 15 

Laestrygonia 15 

Laletani 248 

Lampetia 194 

Lampreas 68 

Lampsaous .„ 275 

Lampter 282 

Lamu8 295 

Lancia 243 

Lancobriga 243 

Langobardi ,.„ 262 

Laodicea 307, 331 
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Laodicea ad Libanum 334 

Laodicea ad Lyeum.... 304 

Lapethus 121 

Laranda 307 

Larinam 188 

Larisga (Thessalia) 83 

Larissa (Myeia) 278 

LariBsa (Lydia) 282 

Larisea (Assyria) 353 

Larissa Cremaste 83 

Larissus, fl...... 58 

Larias, 1., 142 

Larymna 75 

Lasia 103 

Latini 17, 164 

Latium 162 

Latmas, m., »... 285 

Latomiae ^ 208 

Latopolis 379 

Laureaoum 267 

Laurentum 170 

Laurium 64 

Laurolavininm 170 

Laus, opp. et fl., t 190, 191 

Laus Pompeii 148 

Lavianesine 312 

Lavinium 170 

Lazi, Lazica 320 

Lebadea 70 

Lebinthos, ins., 116 

Lechaeon 61 

Leetum, pr., 274 

Ledon 74 

Leleges *41, 77, 278, 284, 286 

Lemanis Portus 253 

Lemannus, 1., 219, 226, 232 

Lemnos, ins^ 102 

Lemovices 228 

Lentia 267 

Leontini 206 

Leontium , 60 

Leontopolis 324 

Lepetbymnos, ins., «... 103 

Lepreum 52 

Leptis Magna .' 387 

Leptis Parva 391 

Lerna 57 

Lerne, 1., 46 

Lero, ins., 236 

LeroB, Ins., 107 

Lesbos, Ins., 103 

Lestadae 112 

Lethaeus, fl., 286 

Leuoa 200 

Leucadia, ins., 80, 94 

Leucas 12, 17, 80, 94 

Leucate, pr., 46. 79 

Leucimne, pr., 94 

Leucopetra, pr., 195 

Lencosia ......^ 217 
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Leaoosyri 309, 312, 315 

Leacosyrus, fl., 268 

Leactxa 71 

Leuke, ins.* ...» 118 

Lexovii 229 

LibaBos, m., 327 

LibarnU 131 

Libumum 358 

Libya 14, 22, 369 

Libyan hijlii 370 

Libyan Noinofl, 383 

Libyssa 301 

Licatii « 265 

Licus, fl., 265 

&} « 220 

Liguria...^. ^ 152, 154 

Ligyea»....f • - ... 17 

Lilaea 74 

Lilybaeam, opp. etpr., 203, 210 

Liinnae » 66 

Limnaea 81 

Limonum 228 

Limyrus, ft., 290 

Lindos 108, 287 

Lindum 254 

Lingones 233 

Lipareae, ins., 217 

Liquentia, fl.,. 147 

Liris, fl.,.. 142, 163 

Lissns 133 

Lissus, fl., 206 

Litema 175 

Liternom 175 

Lixa ) 

LixuB J 

Loori 18 

Loori (Epicnemidii) 75 

Locri (Epizephirii) 196 

Locri (Opuntii) 75 

Locri (Ozolae) 76 

Locrifl 74 

Loluloka» 12 

Londinium 252 

Longobardi 32, 262 

Lotophagi 14, 24, 386 

Lotophagitia 386 

Lucania 190 

Laoca 157 

Luceria ^ 198 

Lucrinas, 1., 175 

Laoos Aagusti 244 

Ludias. 88 

Logdanum 227, 228, 231 

Lngdunum Batavorum 284 

Lngavaliinm 254 

Luna 157 

Luppia, fl., 259 

Lnsitani 242 

Lneitania 242 
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Lntotta Parisioniin 229 

Lntosa, fl., 230 

LyoabettUB, m., 46 

Lycaeufl, m., 44, 53 

Lycaonia 306 

Lyceion, m., 56 

Lychnidus 134 

LychnitiB, 1. (Illyricam), 134 

LychnitiB, 1. (Armenia), 322 

Lyoia 289 

LycopoUs 378 

Lyooreia 73 

Lyctonia. 93 

LyctoB... 118 

LycuB, fl., 313, 317 

Lydia 279 

^y«^^\ 262 

Lygu j 

LynoeBtiB 89 

Lysimachia 125 

Lystra 307 

Maoab 24, 386 

Maoaria 103 

Macedonia 22, 62.. 87 

Macestus, fl., 274 

Macoraba 347 

Maora, fl., 155 

Madytos 125 

Maeander, fl., 272, 285, 304 

Maeandrian gulf 285 

Maenaea 282 

MaenaluB, m., 53 

Maeonia 280 

Maeotae 319 

Maeotis Palua 318 

Magna Graecia 190 

Magnesia (Thessalia) 82 

Magnesia (Oaria) 286 

Magnesia ad Sipylam 281 

Magi 355 

Magoras, fl., 336 

Maia 266 

Malaoa 241 

Malobyes 24 

Malea, pr., 14, 36, 44, 46, 103 

MaliacuB, sin., 41, 46 

Malis 82 

MalU 368 

Mallns 298 

Maltbaee, ins., 94 

Maluana ) 

Maluoha [ 392, 393 

Malva j 

Mamertiam ) -.g^ 

MamertHm J ' •*" 

Mandubii 230 

Manlianns Baltns 236 

Mantinea 54 

Mantua 149 
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Maraeanda 366 

Marathon 67 

Marciana silva 257 

Marcianopolis 130 

Marcomanni 264 

Mardi 364 

Marea ) , 071 

Margiaoa 364 

Marps, fl., 129,364 

Mariana 215 

Mariandyni 299, 302 

Marianus, m., 239 

Maria, fl., 23 

MarisuB, fl., 135 

Maritima. 218 

Marmariea 383 

Maronea 124 

Marrabium 188 

Marruoim 185, 188 

Marmvium 188 

Margi 188 

Marsyas, fl 285, 304, 328 

MartyropoUs 324 

Marium 120 

Mascas 325 

Masdoranus, m., 363 

Maaius, m., 322, 324 

Maaaeayli 392 

Masaagetaa^ 364 

Massicaa, m., 175 

Maaaicytes, m., 290 

Maasilia 221, 224, 282 

Maaajlii 392 

Maatuaiu 139 

Matrinua, fl., 184 

Matrona, fl., 220 

Mattiaci 261 

Mattiom 260 

Mauretania. 393 

Maori ) ogo 

Mauniaii J ' 

Mauritania 393 

Maxima Sequanoram 232 

Mazaca 312 

Mazara 210 

Meadia 136 

Medama 194 

Medaura 393 

Medea 23 

Media 354 

Great Media 355 

Medma 194 

Mediolanam 148, 228, 229 

Mediomatrici 235 

Mediterranean 22 

Medoacua, major et minor, fl., 146 

Meduana, fl., 220 

Medua, fl., 358 

Megabari ^S2 
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Megalopolia 55 

Megara 63 

Megara 206 

Megaria • 62 

Megartus, pr • 298 

Melanchlaenae 23 

Melaa, fl., (Thraoia) 124 

Melaa, fl., (Aaia minor) 292, 811 

Melea, fl., 281, 282 

Melibocus, m., • 257 

Melita (lUjrionm), ins........... 134 

Melita, Melite, ins., ......... 66, 101,218 

Melitene 312, 313 

Mellaria 240 

Melodunum 230 

MeloB, Ins., 112 

Meltis 235 

Memnonioe • 357 

Memphis 21,376 

Mende 92 

Mendea , 375 

Menelaua Portoa 384 

Meninx, ins., 386 

Meroe 23, 381 

Merom 338 

Mem 12 

Meaembria 124 

Meaembria (Euxine) 127 

Mesma 194 

Mesopotamia 324 

Meaaana 204 

Meaaapia 200 

Meaaapion, m., 72 

Messene 204 

Meaaenia ..... 46, 49 

Mesaenian gulf. 46 

Mesaogia, m., 280, 285, 289 

Metabum 192 

Metallinum 243 

Metapontium ) -.qa 

Metapontam J * ' 

Metaurus, fl.,. 181 

Methone (Meaaenia) 50 

Methone (Macedonia) 92 

Metbymna 104 

Metroura 66 

Metulum 132 

Mevania 183 

Miletus 286 

Milyas ..: 290, 294 

Minervae, pr., 144, 175 

Miniua, fl., 237 

Minoa, ins., «. 63 

Minoa 118 

Minturnae 173 

Minyans... « 69 

Misenum, pr.,.. 144, 178 

Mitylene, ins., et opp., ......... 103, 104 

Mizraim 370 

Moeris, 1., •...« 871' 
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Moeaia 127 

Moesia Inferior 130 

Moesia Superior 129 

Moguntiacuia 235 

Moloasia 85 

Momemphis 374 

Mona 255 

Monaoeda ) 

Monarina J ' 

Mopsopia « 63 

Mopsucrene 298 

Mopsnestia 298 

Morea 47 

Morimene 312 

Morini 234 

Moriuum Fretum ~ 234 

Mosa, fl., 220 

Moschici, m., 319, 322 

Mosella, fl., 220, 235 

MosynuSi fl., 285 

Motye 211 

Murgis 241 

Marsa ) a«q 

•mg . > ZOtf 

Mursia j 

Murus, fl., 267 

Mutina 152 

Mycale, m., 285 

Mycalessus 72 

Mycenae 55, 57 

Myconos, ins., 114 

MyenoSy m., 75 

Hygdonia (Macedonia) 89 

Mygdonia (Mesopotama) 325, 326 

Mygdonius, fl., 325, 326 

Mylae 212 

^y}*** 1 289 

Mylassa J 

Myndus 285, 288 

Myos Uormos 380 

Myra 292 

Myrina (Lemnos) 103 

Myrina (Mysia) 276 

Myrlea 300 

Myron 292 

Myrtilis 243 

Myrtoum mare 47 

Mysi 17 

Mysia 273 

Mysia major 274 

Mysia minor ^ 274 

. Mytilene, ins., 103 

Myus 286 

Naabmalcha 348 

Naarsarea .348 

Nabatbaei 346 

Nain 340 

Naissus 130 

Nannetea 228 

Nannetica oivitas 228 
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Napnta 382 

Nar, fl., 181 

Narbo 223 

Narbo Martins 222 

Narnia 183 

Narona 133 

Narycion 75 

Nasamones 24, 386 

Nasos, ins., 80 

Naucratis 374 

Naupactus 76 

Naustathmos 282 

Nazos, ins., 18, 112 

Naxoa 205 

Nazareth 340 

Nazianzus 313 

Neapolis (Campania) 176 

Neapolis (Sieilia) 207 

Neapolis (Samaria) 341 

Neapolis (Zeugitana) 391 

Nebrodi, mts., 203 

Neda, fl., 60 

Neion, m., 95 

Ncmausns 223 

Nemea 58 

Nemetae 235 

Nemetocenna 234 

Nemorensis, 1., 171 

Nemossus 228 

Neon 74 

Nepete 161 

Nericus 95 

Neriton, m., 95 

Nerium, pr., 237 

Neroassus 313 

Nervii 234 

Nesson, 1., 80 

Nestus, fl., 88 

Nicaea (Locria) 75 

Nicaea (Liguria) 154 

Nicaea (Gallia) 225 

Nicaea (India) 368 

Nicephorium 326 

Nicephoriua, fl., 324 

Nicomedeia 300, 301, 302 

Niconion 137 

Nicopolis (Epirus) 80 

Nicopolis (Moesia) 130 

Nicopolis (Cappadocia) 313 

Nicopolia (Egypt) 874 

Niger, fl., 396 

l\S''l ] 396 

Nigntae j 

Nilupolia Z7t 

Nilus, fl., 370 

nIhu?} 353 

Niphates, m., 322, 324, 351 

Nisaea (Megaria) 63 

Nbaea ^Margiana) 364 
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Kisaeiu Cunpus 366 

Nisibie 326 

Nisyrof, ins., 108 

Noes, fl., 128 

Nola 180 

Nomentum 189 

Nora 313 

Norbft CMsarea 243 

Koreia 267 

Norieum 266 

Notion 267 

NoTiodanum 227, 229, 230, 232 

KoTiomaipis 227, 233, 234 

Nabae 382 

Nuceria (Picenum) 180, 183 

Naoeria (Apulia) 198 

Kamantia 246 

Numicius, fl., .'. 163 

Nnmidae 392, 393 

Numidia 892 

Nursia 189 

Nymphaeum 134 

Nymphaeus, fl., 163 

Nympbins, fl., 325 

Nysa 289, 313 

Kysaeon, m 68, 72 

Kyssa ,. ...» 313 

Obhis, fl., 224 

Ooeanus 12, 13, 17, 22 

Oerioalum 183 

Odessas 129, 138 

Odrysao 123 

Oea 115 

Oea ^... 387 

Oeantbeia 7,„ 76 

Oeniadae 80 

Oenoe, ins., 114 

Oenone, ins., 97 

Oenopia, ins., 97 

Oenotria 141 

Oenus, fl., 49 

Oenus, fl., 265 

Oenusae, ins., 105 

Oescus, fl., 130 

Oeta, m., 41, 44, 81 

Oeiaea 82 

Oglasa, ins., 216 

Ogygia, ins., 63, 216 

Olbia 138, 214, 224, 293, 301 

Olcades 246 

Olcinium 133 

Olenus 60 

Olgassys, m., 309 

Olisippo 243 

OlHus, fl., 146 

Olmeias, fl., 71 

Olympia 51 

Olympieom „ 66 



Page 
Olympas, m., (Asia) ...... 103, 374, 292 

299, 300 

Olympus (Graecia) 13, 17, 80 

Olynthus 90 

Ombi 379 

Ombrica 141 

Oncbesnus, m., 64, 86 

Onean, mts., 44 

Onoba 240 

Ophis, fl., 54 

Ophiusa 137, 148 

Opbittsae, ins., 249 

Opica ) ... 

OpicU i "^ 

Opici 175 

Opia 354 

Opus 75 

Orbelus, m., 43 

Oroades, ins., 256 

Orchoe* 351 

Orchomenus 54> 70 

Ordessus 138 

Ordymnos, m., 103 

Oreos 100 

Oricum 87, 134 

Orious 87 

Oroanda ^ 295 

Oroatis, fl., ^ 357 

Orobiae ., 100 

Orontes, fl., 327, 330 

Oropus 68 

Orospeda, m., 236 

Ortona 188 

Ortospana 362 

Ortygia, ins., 16, 17, 207 

Osca 245 

Osera, fl., 230 

Osismii 229 

Osrhoene 325 

Ossa, m., 44, 80 

Ossonoba 243 

Ostia « 169 

Osteodes, ins., 218 

Othronos, ins., 94 

Othrys, m., 44, 81 

Oxus, fl., 365 

Ozydraoae 368 

Ozyrhynchus 377 

Pacersis 243 

Pachynum,) -q- 

Paohynus, J P'*' ^"^ 

Paotolus, fl., 281 

Paotye , 125 

Padns, fl. 142 

Pagasae 81 

Baeones 268 

Paeonia 17, 89 

Paestom 191 
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Palaebyblas 837 

Palaepolis 177 

Palaerus 80 

Palaestina 21j 337 

Palatina 166 

Pale 96 

Palibothra 27 

Palimbothra „ 368 

Palinanun, ) _ ^jm 

Palinurus, J P''" ^^ 

Pallacopas, fl., 348 

Pallantia 245 

Pallantiam 55 

Pallene (Macedonia) 89 

Palma 249 

Palmaria, ins., 217 

Palmyra 332 

Palmyrene 332 

Pains Maeotis 271 

Pamannsy fl., 361 

PambotU 85 

Pamisus, fl., 45,49 

Pampelon 245 

Pamphylia 292 

Panaetolian, mis., 77 

Pandataria, ins., 217 

Pandosia 86, 192 

Paneas 844 

PangaeuB, m., 88 

Panioniam 285, 286 

Pannonia '. 267 

Pannonii 267 

Panopeus 74 

Panopolis 379 

Panormus 68, 211 

Panticapaeum 139 

Paphlagonia 309 

Paphos 119 

Papia 148 

Parachoatras, m., 358, 363 

Paraetaceni 855 

Paraetonium 383 

Parapotamii 74 

Parisii 229 

Parium 275 

Parma 151 

Parnassus, m., 44, 73, 313 

Parnes, m., 44, 64 

Pami ., 364 

Parnon, m., 44, 48 

Paropamisadae 362 

Paropamisas, m., 362, 367 

ParoB, ins., 112 

Parosta 140 

Parrhasins, m., 44, 53 

Parsii 362 

Parsira 361 

Parsis 361 

Parsaetae „ 362 

Parthenlam, pr., , 139 

36 
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Parthenins, fl., 299, 309 

Parthenias, m., 44, 56 

Parthenon ^.... 66 

Parthia ^ 363 

Parthiene 363 

Paryadrea, m., » 272, 311 

Pasargada ) g^^ 

Pasargadaej 

Pasitigris, fl., 357 

Patara 291 

Patavium 149 

Patmos, ins., 107 

Patrae, bay of. 59, 60 

Pattala 368 

Pattalene 368 

Paura 361 

Paz Augusta 241 

Pax Julia 241, 243 

Pegae 63 

Peiraeeus 65 

Pelagonia 89 

Pelasgia 103 

Pelasgiotis ~ 81 

Peligni ^.... 185, 188 

Pelion^ m., 44 

Pella 90, 344 

Pellene 60 

Peloponnesus 47 

Pelorus, pr., 202 

Pelasium 369, 375 

Peneius, fl., (Thessalia) » 44, 45 80 

Peneins, fl., (Arcadia) ^ m.... 50 

Pentelioon, m., 44, 64 

Pentri 187 

Peparethos, ins., 100 

Peraea 344 

Peraea Rhodiorum 109, 289 

Pergama, -urn., 275, 277 

Perge 293 

Perinthus 106, 125 

Peme, ins., 286 

Persepolis 359 

Persia 357 

Persicus 345 

Persis 357 

Perusia, 1., 159 

Pessinus 308 

Petovio 269 

Petra 315, 345, 346 

Pence, fl. et m., 130, 138 

Pencetia 199 

Peucini 137 

Phaeacia, ins., 94 

Phaeacians 16 

Phaesttts 118 

Phalacron, pr....... 94 

Phalams, fl., 71 

Phaleron 64,65 

PhaUga 326 

Pbanae ,. •..•.... 106 
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Pfaanagoria 819 

Pharae 59 

Phuraspa 356 

Pharmacia • 316 

Pharos^ ins., 14,216 

Pharsalus ^ 83 

Pba«eli8 292 

Pbasis, fl., 19, 22, 23, 305, 315, 320 

Pheneus 54 

Pherae 84 

Pbigalia 55 

Philadelphia 344 

Philae, Ins., 380 

Philia, pr.,^ 122 

Philippi 92 

Pbilippopolts.... 127 

Philomelium 306 

Phlegraei Campi 175 

Phliaaia 60 

Phlius 60, 61 

Phocaea ^ 282 

Phocis 72 

Phoenice 334 

Phoenicia 21 

Phoeoicusa, ins., 218 

Pholoe', m., 44, 53 

Phorbantia, ins., 218 

Phraaspa 356 

Phrath, fl., 12 

Phrygia 302 

Phrygia Epictetus 303 

Phrygia Pacatiana 303 

Phrygia Parorios 303 

Phrygia Salataris 303 

Phthia. 83 

Phycu 386 

Phylace ^ 377 

Phyle 67 

Picentia 181 

Picentes 184 

Picenam 183 

Picti 254 

Pictones 228 

Pieria. 17, 89, 330 

Pienis, fl., 58,327 

Pietas Inlia 151 

Pinara. 291 

Pinarus fl., 298 

Pindus, m., 44 

Pindns, fl., 77 

Pinna 185 

Pisa, Pisae 51, 157 

Pisatis 51 

Pisaurum 182 

Pisidia 293 

Pison, fl., « 12 

Pistoria 157 

Pitane 277 

PitheoQsa, ins., 217 

Plthyiisa, ins., 98 



P^je 

Pityus 320 

Pityusa, ins 96 

Pityusae, ins., 249 

Placentia 151 

Planasia, ins., 216, 236 

Plan ctae, ins., 122 

Plataeae 71 

Plavis, fl., 147 

Plemmyrium, fl., , 208 

Pleuron 78 

Plotinopolis 127 

Pnyx 66 

Poediculi 199 

Poeeessa 113 

Poemandris 72 

Poetovio 269 

Pogisonns, fl., 149 

Pogon 57 

Polemonium 316- 

PoUentia 154, 249 

Polytimetus, fl., 366 

Pompeii 178 

Pompeiopolis 297, 311 

Pons Traiani 130 

Pontiae, ins., 217 

Pontus 311, 313 

Popalonia 159 

Populonium, pr., 143 

Porphyrites, m., 370 

Portunamnetum 228 

Portus HercuIis'Labronis 158 

Portus Magnus 254 

Portus Hercnlis Monoeci 154 

Portus Vadum Sabatium 154 

Portus veneris 154 

Poseidion, pr., 285 

Poseidonia 57, 191 

Posidium 331 

Potcntia 185 

Potidaea 91 

Praeneste 171 

Praetutii 184 

Prasiae 68 

Prasii 368 

Prason, pr., 36 

Priapns 275 

Priene 286 

Prifemum 185 

Prion, m., 284 

Privemum 173 

Prochyta, ins., 217 

Proconnesus, ins., 276 

Promontorium Magnum 237 

Promontorium Marinum 215 

Promontorium Sacrum, 30, 31, 215, 237 

Proni 95 

Propbthasia 361 

Propontis 21, 23, 275 

Propylaea 66 

Proschion 78 
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Prospaltae 60 

Prusa 300 

Psophis 54 

Psylli 24,386 

Psyra, ins., 105 

Psyttaleia, ins., 98 

Ptolemais 337, 385 

Ptolemais Hermii 378 

Ptychia, ins., 94 

Pulchrum, pr., 395 

Purpurariae, ins., 395 

Puteoli 177 

Pydna 89 

Pygmies 14 

Pylae 75 

Pylae Ciliciae 297, 298 

Pylaemenia 309 

Pylene 78 

Pylos (Elis) 51, 52 

Pylos (Messenia) 50 

Pyramus, fl., 273, 296 

Pyrenaeus, m., 236 

Pyrene 22 

Pyrrha 81, 104 

Py tho 73 

Pyxus, fl., 191 

QuADi 264 

Raetia 266 

Kama 343 

Ratae 254 

Katomagus 229 

Rattiaria. 130 

Rauraci 233 

Ravenna 151 

Reate 189 

Regillus, 1., 164 

Regina Gastra, Reginum 266 

Remi 233 

Resaena ) 

Resina J '"*' 

Rha, fl., » 318 

Rhacotis 373 

Rbaetia 266 

Rbagae 356 

Rhambacia ,. 361 

Rbamnus 68 

Rbegiam 18, 195 

Rbeneia Ill 

Rhenus, fl., 146, 219, 220, 257 

Rbetico, m.,.% , , 257 

Rhicinum , ,., 133 

Rhion, pr., 58, 59, 77 

Khipaenn mts., , 138 

Rhitymnia 118 

Rhoda 249 

Rhodanus, fl., 219 

Rhodius, fl., 275 

Rbodope, m., 122 
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Rhodus, ins., >...... 108 

Rhoeteam, pr., , 278 

Rboxolani 137 

Rhubon, fl., 137 

Rbugiam, ins., 264 

Rhus 63 

Rhyndacus, fl., 274, 303 

SJypa® ^ I 60 

Rbypes, fl., J 

Ridana, ins., 236 

Roma 164 

Rubricatus, fl., 393 

Rugia, ins., 266 

Rugii 262 

Rusadir 395 

Rusellae 159 

Rateni 228 

Ratupiae 253 

Saba * 347 

Sabaria 269 

Sabatinus, 1., 155 

Sabatus, fl., 175 

Sabis, fl., 220 

Sabrina, fl., 254 

Sacae, 368 

Sacapene ...« 323 

Sagalassus 295 

Saganus, fl., 360 

Sagrns, fl., 186 

Saguntum) «« g,^ 

Saguntus J *"*' ^^^ 

Sais 21,375 

Salamantica 243 

Salamis, ins., 119 

Salapia 198 

Salassi 153 

Saldae 394 

Salentina 144, 200 

Salernum 181 

Salinum 136 

Salluvii 224 

Salmydessos 19, 126 

Salodurum 233 

Salona 133 

Salsus, fl., 860 

iatr} " '^ 

Samaria 340, 341 

Samarobriva 2.33 

Same, ins., 95 

Samicum 52 

Samnium 185 

Samocbonitis, I., 338 

Samonion. pr., 116 

Samos, ins., 101, 105 

Samosata 329 

Samothrace 101 

Sangarius, fl 272, 299, 303 

Santones 228 
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SMOOTfMy n»f. ••••«. •■••••.•«« .«.».M 825 

Bmona, ina^ 101 

Smphu* 848 

Bmp\§, i., 182 

Sarmgusy i;, ^ 220 

SftnumiTMie - 312 

Sararaa^ II., 235 

Sardet ». 281 

Bardioa ISO 

Burdinfai ^ 213 

Bftrepte 387 

Bargnrsmeae 812 

Sariphi, m., 804 

Sarmatae 819 

Bannatia Asiatioa 818 

Barmata Bnropaes 137 

Barnia, int., 238 

Bamqa^ fL, 175 

Baronio gulf 46 

Barp«donioD| pr., 122 

Banios ..; 175 

Baruty fl., 273, 205 

Baspcins 23 

Batals 813 

Batnio«is» IL, 275 

Batumi, pr., 237 

Batarnia ..^ 141 

Batumia, opp., 160 

Baaloe 364 

Sanmara 321 

Bavaria, Sabaria 269 

Savns, fl., 266, 267 

Bazones 261 

Baxonnmi ins., 264 

Bcalabit „ 243 

Boaldiff, fl., 220 

Bcamander, fl., 275, 278 

Boambonidae 66 

Boaodeia 96 

SeandlnaTia } ^^' ^^^ 

Bcapte Hyle 101 

Scardoca 132 

Boardus, m., 131 

Bcarpheia 75 

Scepsis 279 

Beheria, ins., 16, 94 

Scboenns 61 

Sciathos, ina., 100 

SciUittm „ 892 

Beione 92 

Boiras 98 

Sciriies, m., 44 

Bcironian rock 62 

Scirtasy fl., 826 

Beodra 133 

Scoediies, m., 272 

Scoldises, m., 319 

Beombraria, pr., 247 

8«opl ^ 180 
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Seordiffd 128, 268 

Scordas, m., 40,43 

Scoti 254 

Bootnssa • 84 

Soaltenna, fl., 146 

Scydisses, m., ....* 311 

Bcylaoinm 196 

ScyllaeoD, pr., 46 

S^ll:«.« } "' IH 202 

SeyroB, ins., 100 

Scythaa ,. 319. 368 

Bcythians 18, 23 

Bebaste 308 

Bebastia 317 

Bebastopotis 320 

Bebritae ^ 382 

Sedetani 247 

Segesta 211 

Segestloa 269 

Segobriga 246 

Segobrigae 221 

Segosio 147 

Segnsiani , 230 

Segusio 147 

Seleocia 296, 330 

geleucia ad Belam 332 

Seleocia ad Tigrim 350 

Seleucis 330 

Selge 295 

Selinoa 40, 58, 209, 277 

Sellasia 49 

Selleeis, fl., (Mysia) 275 

Selli 17, 386 

Selybria 1 ao loc 

Selynbria f ••••••••••••••••■•••••• oo, ±mo 

Sena, Sena Oallica 182 

Sena Jnlia 102 

Senones 181, 183, 230 

Sentinnm 182 

Sepias, pr., 46 

Sepphoris 340 

Sequana, fl., 220 

Seqnani 232 

Serae , 30 

Serica 36, 368 

Seriphos, ins., 113 

Serrion, pr., 122 

Sesamos 310 

Sestus 125 

Setia 174 

SeyinuB, 1., 146 

Shushan 375 

Sibacene „ 323 

Sicca Veneria 393 

Sicani 203 

Siceli 16 

Sicilia 13, 22, 202 

Sicinos » 114 

Steoris, fl., 245 
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Sicnli 203 

Sicam 133 

SioarU 133 

Sidon 330 

Siga 394 

Sigambri 260 

Sigeion, pr., 23, 274, 278 

Sigrion, pr., 103 

Sila sUva 197 

Silarus, 11., 154, 190 

Silla, fl., 354 

Simoeis, fl., 275, 278 

Sinae 36> 368 

Sinai 345 

Sindus, fl., 367 

Singara 326 

Singaros, m., 326 

Singas, fl., 328 

Singidava.... 136 

Singidunum 129 

Singilis, fl., 241, 242 

Singitiaii golf*..... ', 88 

SiDope 19,310 

Sinuessa 173 

Siphnos, m.,. 115 

Sipylus, m., 281 

Siraceni ) ^-.q 

Siraces J "^^^ 

Birbonis, 1., ,.,».,. 372 

Sisapon....... 241 

Siscia 269 

Sitace 351 

Sitacene • 351 

Sitifia 394 

Sittaoo 351 

Smaragdai, m., 370 

Smyrna 282 

Sogdiana 365 

Sogdii, m.f «.......«...••.• 365 

Soli (Cyprus) 120 

Soli (CUicia) 297 

Solygeia 62 

Solyma, m.,. ^ k. 290, 292 

Solymi 200 

Solymnia 101 

Sontius, fl., 147 

Sophene 324 

Sophites 368 

Sera 174 

Soracte, m., 155 

Sossiaa, fl., .......... .....v..... 210 

Soteriopolifl ...............*.«.. 320 

Sozopolis ...«.....< 294 

Sparta. 48 

Spartaria .< 247 

Spauta, 1., 355 

Sperohius, fl., 81 

Sphaoteria, ins., • 96 

SpoletiQin ,# ..« 183 

Sporad€8, ins., 110, 114 

36* 



Stabiae „ 178 

Stageira 91, 112 

Stenyeleroff 50 

Stoeofaades, ins;, 236 

StratiM 79 

Strongyl^i ins., Ill, 218 

Stropfaades, ins., 110 

Strucfaates- 355 

Stryme 124 

Strymon, fl., 40, 88 

Strymonian gtdf 88 

Stymphalis, L, 46, 53 

Stympbaltts 44, 53 

Sfcympbidits, opp. et 1., 54 

Styx, fl;, 53 

Snbursna 166 

Snecabar 394 

Sttdeti, m., 257 

Suessa Annmca. 180 

SuesM Pometia 171 

Saessiones} „«o 

Saessones J 

Suevi 263 

Saevicu-m mare 256 

Sufetttla 391 

Sulci 214 

Sulmo «.. 188 

Suniott, pr., 44> 46, 64 

Sunion 67 

Surrentini ooUei-. 175 

Surrentinum 144 

Surrentum 179 

Susianal „.^ 

Susis J ^^^ 

Sulariam 161 

Sybari8> fl., 18, Ml, 192 

Sybota 94 

Sychem...- 341 

Syen« 371, 379 

Syllium i i 293 

Symo, insi, 4,,, 108 

Symplegadefr 122 

Synnadas. 303, 305 

Syraousae 18, 206 

Syria> ins., 16 

Syria 327 

Syrians 14 

Syringe 364 

Syropbeemoes 333 

Syrosi ins.,.^........... 113 

Syrtes 386 

Syrtica Regie 386 

Tacapb 387 

Tadmor.... ,„.. 332 

Taonarium '\ 

Taenarum V 44,46,47 

Taenarns } 

Tagae 363 

Tagaaie 893 
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Tagrus, m., 237 

Tagu8, 11., ^ 237 

Tamarus, fl., 175 

Tambrace 364 

Tamesis, fl., 252 

Tamna 348 

Tamynae 100 

Tanager, fl., 190 

Tanagra 72 

Tanais, 11., 23, 30, 271, 319 

Tanarus, fl., 146 

Tanu, 1. et opp., 372, 375 

Tape 364 

Taphians 17 

Tapbos, Ins., 95 

Tapbrae 139 

TapbroB 138, 139 

Taprobane, ins., 26, 36, 368 

Tapari 364 

Tarbelli 227 

Tarentinns, sin., 201 

Tarentam 200 

Tarois, fl., 220 

Tarona 140 

Tarpbe 75 

Tarquinii 160 

Tarraco 248 

Tarsias, fl., 274 

Tarsus 297 

Tartessus 18, 240 

Tarus, fl., 146 

Tanrisiam ) i e/i 

Tarvisus J ^*" 

TauDus, m., 257 

Taarasia 147 

Tauri 139 

Taurini 153 

TauromeDiam 205 

Taurus, m., 272, 290, 303, 312 

Taus, fl., 254 

Tavium ', 308 

Taxila 368 

Taygetns, m., 44, 48 

Teanum 198 

Teanum Sidicinum 179 

Teate 188 

Tectosages 223, 22^ 307 

Tegea 55 

Teleboides, ins., 95 

Telesia 187 

Telmessus ) oon 

Telmisus J ^^^ 

Telo Martins 225 

Telos, ins., 108 

Temesa i^ 194 

Temnus, m., 274, 276 

Tempe 80 

Tempsa , 194 

Tencteri 260 

Tenea 62 
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Tenedos, ins....... 103 

Tenos, ins., 113 

Tentyra 379 

Tergeste ) . 

TergestumJ ^^" 

Terina 194 

Termessus 294 

Terracina 172 

Teuthrania 274 

Teutones ) „^, 

Teutoni J ^^^ 

Teutria, ins.^ 216 

Thala I 32 

ThalepteJ ^^^ 

Thapsaous 332 

Thapsus (Sicilia) 206 

Thapsus (Africa) 391 

Tbasos, ins., 101 

Thebae (Boeotia) 69 

Thebae (Egypt) 21, 378 

Thebais 377 

Thebe 279 

Thelpusa 54 

Themiscyra 314, 316 

Thenae 391 

Theodosia 139 

Theodosiopolis 324, 326 

Theopolis 331 

Thera, ins., 114, 385 

Tberapne 49 

Thermae... « 212 

Thermodon, fl., 314 

Tbermopylae 75 

Thermum 78 

Theseum 66 

Tbospiae 71 

Thespius, fl., 71 

Thesprotia 85 

Thesprotians 16 

Tbessalia 80 

Thessaliotis 81' 

Thessalonica 90 

Tbia, ins., 115 

Tbipsuch 332 

Tbracia 17, 22, 121 

Thracian Obersoneee 122, 124 

Tbrasymenus, 1., 142 

Thriasian plain 67 

Thrinacia, ins., 16, 202 

Tbronium 75 

Thule, ins., 25, 36, 256 

Thurii 22, 193 

Thyamis, fl., 85 

Tbymbris, fl., 305 

Thyni 299 

Thynias, pr., 122 

Tiberias, 1., 338 

Tiberias 340 

Tiberis, fl., 142, 155 

Tibiscum ^.. 136 
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Tibula 216 

Tibur 169 

Tieinum 148 

Ticinus, fl., 146 

Tierna 136 

Tifata, m., „ 175 

Tifemum Metaurense 182 

Tifernus, ft., 186 

Tigranocerta » 297, 323 

Tigris, fl., 326, 361 

Tilaventus, fl., , 147 

Timachi 128 

Tingentera 240 

Tingis 396 

Tingitana 394 

Tinia, fl., 181 

Tiparenus, ins., 96 

Tiryna 56, 67 

Tithronium 74 

Tlos 292 

Tmolus, m., 280, 281 

Toletum 246 

Tolistobogi 308 

Tolopbon 76 

Tolosa 224 

Tomarus, m., 83 

Tomi 19, 129 

Torone 93 

Toronean gulf. 16 

Trachys, m., 44 

Tragaea 112 

Tragurium 133 

Trajanopolis 127, 296 

Tralles 289 

Transmontani 244 

Trapezus (Arcaida) 64 

Trapezas (Euxine) 311, 316 

Trasimenus, 1., 142 

Trausi 123 

Trebia, fl., 146 

Trerus, fl., 163 

Treviri 236 

Triballi 128 

Tribocci 236 

TricaranoD , 61 

Tricasses 230 

Tricoa 83 

Trichonis, 1., 77 

Tricomiam, ..» 129 

Tridentinam 266 

Trileucum, pr., 237 

Trimetrus, ins., 216 

Trinacria, ins., 202 

Trinius, fl., 186 

Triopion 23 

Triphylia 61 

Tripolis 316, 335 

Triquetra, ios., 202 

Tritaea 60 

Triton, fl., 24 
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Tritonifl, 1., 24 

Troas 274, 278 

Trocmi 307 

Troezen 67 

Trogilion, pr., (Caria) 286 

Trogitis, 1., 294 

Troglodytae 128, .382 

Trogylium 208 

Troja 278 

Trophonius (cave of) 70 

Trosmi* 130 

Truentins, fl., 184, 186 

Tunes 390 

Tongri 234 

Tunis 390 

Turdetani 240, 242, 243 

Turduli 240, 242, 243 

Turnacum 234 

Turones 229 

Tiirris Libyssonis 216 

Tusca, fl., 388 

Tttscia, 164 

Tusculum « 170 

Tyana 312 

Tyanitis 312 

Tybris, fl., 142 

Tycho 207 

Tyndaris 212 

Tyrsenia 164 

Tyrrheni 17 

Tyrrbenia 18, 22, 141, 164 

Tyrrhenum mare 164 

Tysdrus 392 

Ubii 234 

Udon, fl., 318 

Ufens, fl., 163 

Uliarus, ins., 236 

Ulisippo 243 

Ulpia Trjyana 136 

Ulpianum 130 

Ultrajectum 234 

Umbri 181, 182, 183 

Umbria 22, 181 

Umbro, fl., 166 

Unelli 229 

Ur 325 

Urbinum Hortense 182 

Urias, sin., 199 

Urium 198 

Uroconium 264 

Usipetes 260 

Ustica, ins., 218 

Utica 390 

Utus, fl. 128 

Uxontum 200 

w 

Vaccajsi 245 

Vadimonis, L, 143 

Vagienni 163 
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Yosegns, m., .- 219 
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Yultamam 175 
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ZABA«,fl., 361 
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Zadraoarta 364 
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Zoma 390 

Zanele 106, 204 
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BLANCHARD & LEA'S PUBLICATIONS. 

CAMPBELL'S LORD-CHANCELLORS. New Editio*i. (JuBt lasaecL) 

LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS 

AND 

KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND. 

FEOM THIB XABLIB8T TTHE8 TO THB BEION OT KTSQ GBORaB IV. 

BY LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE GAMPB£IJi» A.M., F.R.S.E. . 

Second American^ from the Third London Edition. • 

Complete in seven handsome crown 8vo. yolames, extra cloth, or half moroeoo 

This has been reprinted from the author's most recent edition, and embracss 
his extensive modifications and additions. It will therefore be found eminently 
worthy a continuance of the great favor with which it has hitherto been received. 

Of the solid merit of the work our judgment may be gathered firom what has already 
Iwen sidd. We will add that, from its infinite fund of ane«lote, and happy variety of style, 
the book addreaees itself with equal claims to the mere general reader, as to the legal or 
historical inquirer; and while we avoid the stereotyped commonplace of affimtfng that no 
library can be complete without it, we feel constrained to afford it a higher tribute by pro- 
nouncing it entitled to a distinguished pla(» on the shelves of every scholar who is lortunato 
enough to possess it^ — Frcuer*s Magazine. 

A work which will take its place in our libraries as one of the most brilliant and valnaUe 
contributions to the literature of the present day. — Athencettm, 



BY THB SAME AUTHOR— TO MATCH — (Now Ready). 

LIVES OFTHE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 

Tnaa. tbe HoEman Coxiqiiest to fhe Death of Lord Xaufleld. 



SBcojrn EDinoir. 



In two very neat vols., crown 8vo., extra cloth, or half morocco. 
To match the ''Lives of the ChanoellorB** of the same anther. 



MEMOIRS OP THB LIFE OF WILLIAM WIRT. — By John P. Kbhwbdt, 
Esq. In two handsome royal 12mo. volumes, extra cloth, with a Portrait. 
Also, a handsome Library Edition, in two octavo volumes. 

GRAHAM'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ; Prok tot Vovmma 
OP THE British Colonies till their Assumption of Indbpbndbncb. — Re- 
vised Edition, from the Author's MSS. With a Portrait, and a Memoir by 
President Quinct. In two large and handsome octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

WILLIAM PENN, an Historical Bio«rapbt. With an Extra Chapter on the 
Macauley Charges. By W. Hepworth Dixon.— In one neat royal 12mo. 
volume, extra cloth. 

GiriZOT'S OLIVEB CBOXWSLL. 

HISTORY OP OLIVER CROMWELL AND THB ENGLISH COMMON- 
WEALTH, from the Execution of Charles I. to the Death of CromwelL In two 
large and handsome royal 12mo4 volumes, extra cloth. 

BITSSELL'S LIFE OF FOX. 

MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP CHARLES JAMES POX. 
Edited by Lobd John Rvssbll. In two handsome royal 12mo. volumes, cloth. 



S BLAKCHABD k LEA'S PUBLICATI0N8.-.(ift«oeaaHMi»t.) 

THE ENCYCLOP>€DIA AMERICANA; 

A POPULAR DICTIOICARY OP ARTS, SCIENCES; LITERATURE, HIS- 
TORY, POLITICS, AND BIOGRAPHY. In fourteen large octavo volames 
of OTer 000 doable^eolamned pagea each. For iale rery low, in TariouB stjles 
ol binding. 

MURRAY'S ENOYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPUY, 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF QEOGRAPHY, comprising a Complete Description 
of the Earth, Physical, Statistical, Ciril, and PoUtteal ; exhibiting its Rebition 
to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, the Natural History of each 
Country, and ib« Industry, Commeroe, Political InstifentioBi, and Civil and 
Social State of all Nations. Revised, with Additions, by Thomas O. Brad- 
ford, la thrte larg« oetavo volumes, various styles of binding. 

YOUATT AND SKINNER ON THE HORSE. 

THE HORSE.— -Br Willux Yovatt. A New Edition, with numerous Illustra- 
tions. Together with a General History of the Horse; a Dissertation on tho 
American Trotting Horse; how Trained and Jockeyed; an Account of his Re- 
markable Performances ; and an Essay on tiie Ass and the Mule. By J. S. 
SKiirirBR, Assistant Postmaster-General, and Editor of the Turf Register. In 
•At handsome ootavo yolame, extra cloth. 

This edition of Yonatt's well-known and standard work on the Management, 
Diseases, ftnd Treatment of the Horse, embodying the valuable additions of Mr. 
Skinner, has already obtained such a wide circulation throughout the country, 
that the Publishers need say nothing to attract to it the attention and confidenoe 
of all who keep Horses, or are interested in their improvement. 

YOUATT AND LEWIS ON THE DOG. 

THE DOG. By Williax Youatt. Edited by E. J. Lewis, M.D. With nu. 
merons and beautiful Illustrations. In one very handsome volume, crown 8vo., 
crimson cloth, gilt. 

ADVICE TO TOUNG SP<^TSMEN iir all that helatwt to Grirs and 
Shootikg. By Libut.-Col. P. Hawkbr. Second American, from the Ninth 
London Edition. Edited, with numerous Additions and Illustrations,, by W. T. 
PoRTBR, Editor of the New York Spirit of the Times. In one very handsome 
octavo volume, extra erimson doth, with plates. 

A DICTIONARY OP MODERN GARDENING. By a W. Jomwoir, Esq. 
With numerous Additions, by David Landreth. With one hundred and eighty 
wood-oRts. In one very large royal 12mo. volume, of about 650 double- 
columned pages. This work is now offered at a very low price. 

4 THE YOUNG MILLWRIGHT AND MILLER'S GUIDE. By Oliver Etans. 
With Additions and Corrections by Thoitas P. Jonrs ; and a Description of an 
Improved Merchant Flour-Mill, by C. and 0. Evans. With twenty-eight 
Plates. FoRfteenth Edition. In one neat Octavo volunie, leather. 



ACTON'S MODERN COOKERY, m Afi its Branches, redudeo to a System 
OF East Practice. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hale. In one neat royal 12mo. 
volume, extra cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 



THOMSON'S DOMBSTICf MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK-ROOM. With 
iHUlitioQS by R. £• GRirriTH, M.D. In one royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

WILSON ON HEALTHY SKIN. 

HEALTHY SKIN j A Popular Treatise on the Managevent of the Skin 
AND Hair in Relation to Health. Second American, from the Fourth and 

, Itevised London Edition. By Erasmus Wilson. In one hRnd8bm« royal 
12mo. volume, with numerous €iits> extra cloth $ also, p»per covers, priee 76 «t8. 



ipLAKCHARD k LEA'S PUBLICATION. 



NSW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

LIVES OF THE ttTTEENS OF EVOLAVD, 

PROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST. With Anecdotbs or thxib Courts. 
Now first published from Official Records, and other Authentic Documents, 
Private aa well as Pablio. New Edition, with Additi<Hi8 «od Correetions. By 
AoNES Strickland. In six volumes, crown octavo, extra crimson cloth, or 
half morocco, printed on fine paper and large type. Copies of the Duodecimo 
Edition, in twelve volumes, may sUU be had. 

A valuable ocmtribution to historical knowledge, to young persons espedally. It eontaina 
a mam of every kind of historical matter of interest, which industry and resource could 
ool lect. We have derived much entertainment and instrnotion from the work. — AtheMeum* 

The execution of this work ia equal to the oonoeption. Great pains have been taken to 
make It both Interesting and valuable.— X^tera?^ GazeUe. 

A charming work— full of interest, at once serious and pleasing.— ifon<»eur Qviizot, 

TO BE HAD SEPARATE. 

LIVES OP THE QUEENS OP HENRY VIIL, and of his mother, Elizabeth 
of York. By Miss Strickland. Complete in one hantlsome crown octavo 
volume, extra cloth. (Just Issued.) 

MEMOIRS OF ELIZABETH, Second Queen Regnant of England and Ireland. 
By Miss Strickland. Complete in one handsome crown octavo volame, extra 
cloth. (Jost Issued.) 

INTRODUCTORY YOLVHE TO STRICKLAND'S QUlSENS. (JuSt IsSUed.) 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OP ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By Mrs. M. Hall. In one handsome crown 8yo. Tolume, 
various styles of binding. 
This work, which may be regarded as a necessary introdnetion to Miss Striek- 

land's charming volumes, is printed in uniform style, and can be had in bindings 

to match. 



VIEBUHB'S AlfOIEIfT HI8T0BT. 

LECTURES ON ANCIENT HISTORY; frok the Earliest Times to the 
Taking op Alexandria bt Octavianus. Comprising the History of the 
Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Macedonians, and Carthagenians. By 
B. Q. NiBBUHR. Translated from the German Edition of Dr. Marcus Niebuhr, 
\y Dr. Leonhard Schhitz ; with Additions and Corrections from his own MS. 
I^otes. In three handsome crown octavo volumes, extra cloth. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE MECHANICS 

OF MACHINERY AND ENGINEERING. By Professor Julius Weisbach. 
Translated and edited by Professor Gordon. Edited, with American addi- 
tions, by Professor Walter R. Johnson. In two very handsome octavo 
Yolumes, of nearly 900 pages, with about 900 superb illustrations. 

CBEMICAL TECHK OLOaT ; 

OR, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND TO MANUFACTURES. 
By Dr. F. Knapp. Edited, with numerous notes and additions, by Dr. Ed- 
mund Ronalds and Dr. Thomas Richardson. With American additions, by 
Prof. Walter R. Johnson. In two handsome octavo volumes, of about 1000 
pages, with nearly five hundred splendid illustrations. 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: 

Including thh Applications of the Science in the Arts. Edited, with 
Notes, by Robert Bridges, M.D. Part L, handsome 8vo., of 430 pages, with 
185 illustrations. Part IL preparing. 

THE LAWS OF -HEALTH IN RELATION TO MIND AND BODY. A 
Series of Letters from an Old Practitioner to a Patient. By Liohsl S. Bkal, 
M.D. In one royal 12mo. volume. 

HUMBOLDT'S ASPECTS OF NATURE, IN DIFFERENT LANDS AND 
DIFFERENT CLIMATES. Translated by Mrs. Sabine. In one large royal 
12mo. volume, extra cloth. 



4 BLANCHARD A LEA'S PUBLIOATIONS.— (JfJtMUaneotit.) 

NARRATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES' EXPEDITION 

TO THE DEAD SEA AND BIYEB JOBDAV. 

BY W. P. LYNCH, U. 8. N. (Comm andbb op tm Expedition). 

In on* very Urge and handeome octavo yolumo, with twentj-eight beautifal 

PiateSi and two Maps. 

Tbii Inok, 10 lonff and anxiously expected, follr sustainfl the hopes of the most sangoine 
and fMtSdioufl. It is truly a magnifloent work. The type, paper, binding, style, and execu 
tion, are all of the best and hlffhewt eharaoter, as ana also the maps and enn^vings. It will 
do more to elevate the eharaoter of our national literature than any work that has appeared 
fbr years. The Intrinsie interest of the sahJeot will glye it popularity and immortality at 
once. It must be read to be anpreoiated: and it will be read eztensiyely, and valued, both 
fca this and other countries. — Lady't Book, 

AlaOy to be had — 
CONDENSED EDITION, one neat royal 12mo. yolame, extra doth, with a Map. 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANGHA. Translated fV>om the Spanish of Miguel 
BB Cbrvavtbi Saaybdra, by Charlxs Jaryis, Esq. Carefully revised and 
oorreeted, wilh a memoir of tiie Author and a noUce of his works. With nn- 
meroas Illustrations, by Tony Johannot In two beautifully •printed volumes, 
orown octavo, various styles of binding. 

The handsome execution of tbis work, tbe numerous spirited illnstrations witb 
which it abounds, and the very low price at which it is offered, render it a most 
desirable library edition for all admirers of the immortal Cervantes. 

PICCTOLA, THE PRISONEB OP PBNESTRELLA ; or, Captititt Captivb. 
By X. B. SAiHTniE. New Edition, with Illnstrations. In one very neat royal 
12mo. volume, paper covers, price 50 cents, or extra cloth. 

THE LANQUAGB OF FLOWERS, with Illustrative Poetry. To which are 

. sow added the Calbudar of Flowbrs, and the Dial of Flowers. Ninth 

American, from the Tenth London Edition. Revised by the editor of ** Forget- 

me-Not" In one elegant royal 18mo. volume, extra crimson cloth, gilt, with 

beautiful colored Plates. 



HALE'S ETHNOGRAPHY AND PHILOLOGT OF THE IT. S. EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. In one large royal quarto volume, extra cloth. 

DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. Being part of the publications of the United States 
' ExPLORiNQ Expedition. One large royal quarto volume of letter-press, and 
an Atlas in imperial folio, of 60 plates, containing many hundred figures, exqui- 
sitely engraved on steel, and coloured after nature. 



JOHNSTON'S PHTSICAL ATLAS. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OP NATURAL PHENOMENA, for the Use of 
Colleges, Academies, and Families. By Alexander Kbith Johnston, 
F.R.G.S., Ac. In one large imperial quarto volume, strongly and handsomely 
bound in half morooeo. With twenty-six Plates, engraved and colored in the 
best style, together with over one hundred pages of desoriptive letter-press. 



DE LA BEOHE'S GEOLOQY, 

THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By Sir Henry T. De la Beche, P.R.S., 
Ac. In one large and handsome octavo volume, with over 300 illnstrations. 

ABEL AND BL0XAM*8 CHEMISTRY. (Now Ready.) 

A HAND-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL, PRACTICAL, AND 
TECHNICAL. By F. A. Abel and C. L. Bloxam. In one large and hand- 
some octavo volume, of over 650 pages, with numerous illustrations. 



BLANOfiAUD M LSA'S leXmLlOk'tlOm.'^SneniiJU.) i 

Lately Pablifhed, 

PBINCIPLES OP COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. 

BY W. B. CAKPENTER, M.D., F.K.S., etc. 

A new Ameiican, from the foortli and reYised London edition. In one large and^ 
handsome octavo volame of 750 pages, with 309 beautiful illustratious. 
The present edition of tbii work will be found in erery way Worthy of Its higli 
reputation as the standard text*book on this subject Thoroughly revised and 
brought up by the author to the latest date of scientific investigation, and illus- 
trated with a profusion of new and beautiful engravings, it has been printed in 
the most careful manner, and forms a volume which should be in the possession 
of every student of natural history. 

BT THE SAVE AUTHOR. (NoW Bcady.) 

THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS. With an Appendix con- 
taining the Applications of the Microscope to Clinical Medicine, etc. By F, 
G. Smith, M.D. Illustrated by 434 beautiful engravings on wood.- In one 
large and very handsome octavo volume of 724 pages; extra cloth^ $4.00, 
leather, $4.50. 

Dr. Carpenter's position as a microscopist and physiologist, and his great expe- 
rience as a teacher, eminently qualify him to produce what has long been wanted 
— a good text-book on the practical use of thd microscope. In the present volume, 
his object has been, as stated in his Preface, ''to combine, within a moderate 
oompass, that information with regard to the use of his 'tools,' which is most 
essential to the working microscopist, with such an account of the objects best 
fitted for his study, as might qualify him to comprehend what he observes, and 
might thus prepare him to benefit science, whilst expanding and refreshing his 
own mind." That he has succeeded in accomplishing thisj, no one acquainted 
with his previous labors can doubts 

The great importance of the microscope as a means of diagnosis, and the 
nnmber of miscroscopists who are also physicians, have induced the American 
publishers, with the author's approval, to add an Appendix, carefully prepared by 
Professor Smith, on the applications of the instrument to clinical medicine, toge- 
ther with an account of American microscopes, their modifications and accesso- 
ries. This portion of the work is illustrated with nearly 100 wood>cuts, and, it is 
hoped, will adapt the volume more particularly to the use of the American student. 
Every care has been taken in the mechanical execution of the work, which is 
confidently presented as in no respect inferior to the choicest productioufi of the 
London press. 

BT the save author. (Just Issucd.) 
ON THE TTSE AND ABUSE OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUORS IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. In one neat royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 

BUSHNAN'S POPULAR PHYSIOLOOY. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, Ar 
Popular Treatise on the Functions and Phenomena of Organic Life. 
To which is prefixed an Essay on tiie Great Departments of Human Knowledge. 
By J. Stevenson Bushnan, M.D. In one handsome royal 12mo« volume, wUh 
over 100 illustrations. 



OW£ir 017 THE SKELETON AITB TEETH. (Now Seady.) 
THE PRINCIPAL FORMS OF THE SKELETON AND OF THE TEETH. 
By Professor R. Owen, author of "Comparative Anatomy," etc. In one 
handsome royal I2mo. volume, extra cloth, with numerous illustrations. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 

By Professor J. Muller. Revised, and illustrated with over 500 engravings 
on wood, and two handsome colored plates. In one large and beaattfal oetay<lP 
volume of nearly 650 pages. 



$ BLANCHABD 4 LEA'S BUBLI0ATI0N8.-*<MiiMliMMiI.) 

Now CoMPLcns. 

HANDBOOKS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

BY DIONYSIUS LARDNBR, D.C.L., 
BohmtIj Pfofcawir of Matiml PbUotophy t»d A«tn>noiiij in Unireonity Opll«ge, London. 



TUi TakutVU Serief it bow conplote, eonsisting of three Conneai m follows :— 

FIRST COURSE 

MECHANICS. HYDROSTATICS. HYDRAULICS. PNEUMATICS. SOUND. & OPTICS. 

In ono large royal 12mo. volume, of 750 pages, with 424 Illuatrations* 

SECOND COURSE, 

HEAT, MAGNETISM. COMMON ELECTRICITY, AND VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

In one rojal 12mo. Tolume, of 450 pages, with 244 lUastrations. 

THIRD COURSE 

ASTRONOMY AND METEOROLOGY. 
In one rery large royal 12mo. Tolame, of nearly 800 pages, with 37 Plates, and 

over 200 lUastrations. 

These volumes can be had either separately or in uniform sets, containing about 
2000 pages, and nearly 1000 Illustrations on steel and wood. 

To accommodate those who desire separate treatises on the leading departments 
of Katural Philosophy, the First Course may also be had, divided in three por- 
tions, viz: 

PartL MECHAjncs. — PartIL Htdbostattcb, Htsraitlics, Pkbumatics, 

andSouMD. — Part III. Optics. 

It will thus be seen that this work Aimishes either a complete course of instruc- 
tion op these subjects, or separate treatises on all the different branches of Physical 
Science/ The object of the author has been to prepare a work suited equally for 
the collegiate, academical, and private student, who may desire to acquaint him- 
self with the present state of science, in its most advanced condition, without pur- 
suing it through its mathematical consequences and details. Great industry has 
been manifested thronghont the work to elucidate the principles advanced by their 
practical applications to the wants and purposes of civilized life, a task to which 
VT, Lardner^s immense and varied knowledge, and his singular felicity and clear- 
ness of illustration render him admirably fitted. This peculiarity of the work 
recommends it especially as the text-book for a practical age and country such as 
ours, as it interests the student's mind, by showing him the utility of his studies, 
while it directs his attention to the further extension of that utility by the fulness 
of its examples. Its extensive adoption in many of our most distinguished col- 
leges and seminaries is sufficient proof of the skill with which the anSior's inten- 
tions have been carried oat. 

BIRD'S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

ELEMENTS OP NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being an Experimental Intbo- 
PUCTION TO THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. Illustrated with over 300 wood-cuts. By 
GoLDiNG Bird, M.D., Assistant Physician to Guy's Hospital. From the Third 
London edition. In one neat volume, royal 12m o. 

We are astonished to find that there 1b room in so small a hook for even the hare recital 
of so many sut^ecta. Where everything ia treated sucdncUy, great judgment and much 
time are needtod-in maklnK a selection and winnowing the wheat firom the chaff. Dr. Bird 
has no need to plead the peioniiarlty of his position as a shield against crltidsm, so long as 
his hook continues to he the best epitome in the Knglish language of this wide range of 
physical sulgects. — North American Review. 

For thoee desiring aa eictensive a work, I think it decidedly superior to anything of the 
kind with which I am^oquainted. — Pro/. Jvhn JohmUm, Wedeyan Univ., MideUetawnf OL 

ABNOT'S ELEMENTS 07 PHYSICS. 

■LBMBNTS OF PHYSIOS; or, Katural Prilosopht, Gbne&al ahd Mbdioal, 
written for Universal Use in Plain or Non-teehnieal Language. By Nxn 
Abnot, M.D. In one octavo volume, with about two hundred HlueCratiani. 



BLANCHABD A LBAfS PUBLICATIONS.--(J?<liieaf<oiuilO f 

A COMPUTE OOURSe OF HATURAL SCIENCE. (Jiut imwU) 

. THfiJbOOK OF NATURE 

An Elementary Introduction to .the Seiendeft of Pfajsics^ Astronomy, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, . Geology, Botany, Zoology, and Physiology. By Fredbrick 
ScH<EDLER, Ph. D., JPtofessor of the Natural Sciences at Worms. First Ame- 
rican Edition, with a Glossary, and other Additions and Improyements. From 
the Second English Edition, translated from the Sixth German Edition, by 
Hbnbt Medlock, F.G.S., &e. Illustrated by 679 engravings on wood. In one 
handsome Yolume, crown octavo, of about 700 large pages, extra cloth. 

To accommodate those who desire to use the separate portions of this work, the 
publishers have prepared an edition in parts, as follows, which may be bat^ 
singly, by mail or otherwise, neatly done up in flexible (doth. 

KATURAL PHILOSOPHY 114 pages, with 149 Illustrations. 

ASTRONOMY 64 " 61 " 

CHEMISTRY 110 <' . 48 *< , 

MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY 104 " 167 " 

BOTANY 98 " 176 " 

ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 106 " 84 " 

INTRODUCTION, GLOSSARY, INDEX, Ac 96 

As a work for popular instruction in the Natural and Physical Sciences, it certainly is 
unriyalled, so far as my knowledge extends. It admirably combines pexvpicuity with bre- 
vity ; while an excellent Judgment and a rare discrimination are manifest in the selection 
and arraiBgament of topics, as well as in .the description of ol^ects, the illustration of phch- 
nomena, and the statement of principles. A more careful perusal of those departments of 
the work to which my studies have been particularly directed has been abundantly sufficient 
to saUsfy me of its entire reliableness — that the object of the author was not so much to 
amuu as really to instruct. — JVq/; Allen, ObeHm JntMutef Ohio, 

I do ntft know of another book, in which so much that is imp<Hrtant on these sulgects can 
be Ibund in the same space.— jFV<2^. Johnston, WeAeyan University, Conn. 

, Thou^ a very comprehensive book, it contains about as much of the dettdls of natural ' 
sdenoe as general students in this country haye time to study in a regular academical 
course; and I am so well pleased with it that I shall recommend its use as a text>book in 
this institution.— TFI JBl Allen, President of Gfrard CbUege, Phltaddphia. 

I am delighted with Br. Sohoedlet's "Bd<A: of Nature;" its tone of healthAil piety and 
reverence ioit God'8 word add a charm to the learning and deep research which the yolume 
everywhere manifests.— J^Vt^f. J. A» ^penceTf JV. K 



BROWNE'S CLASSICAL LITERATURE. (Now Complete.) 

A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

' BY THE KEY. R. W. BROWNE, M.A., 
Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 

In one very handsome erovra octavo volume. ! 

By fhe same Author, to matcli. (Now ready.) | 

A HISTORY OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITlSRATURE. 

In one very handsome crown octavo volume. 

These two volumes form a complete course of Classical Literature, designed 
either for private reading or for collegiate text-books. Presenting, in a moderate 
compass and agreeable style, the results of the most recent investigations of 
English and continental scholars, it gives, in a succession of literary biographies 
and criticisms, a body of information necessary to all educated per8<m8, and whioh t 
eannot elsewhere be found in so condensed and attractive a shape. 



• BLAMOHARD 4 LBA'S P1TBLICATX0KS.— (^^ItiecH/ofMrf.) 

V«w sad naok impnwi. SAitioiL-^Lately ZisiuAO 

PHYSICAL QEOGRAPHY. 

BT MARY SOMERVILLE. 

A new Amtriean, from the tbird and rerised London edition. 

WITH XOTXS AXD ▲ GLOSSAnT, 

BY W. S. W. RUSCHKNBEaOBR, M.D., IJ. S. Navt. 

In one lar^ royal 12mo. Tolume, of nearly Ax hundred pages. 

Bnlogy is nnnecessary with regard to a work like the present, which has passed 
tfiroagfa three editions, on each side of the Atlantie, within the space of a few 
Tears. The publishers therefore only consider it necessary to state that the last 
London edition received a Aorongh reTision at the hands of the author, who in- 
troduced wbaterer improrements and corrections the adrance of science rendered 
desirable ; and that the present issue, in addition to this^ has had a eareftil «xaini* 
nation on tiie part of the editori to adapt it more especially to this country. Great 
care has been exercised in both the text and the glossary to obtain the accuracy 
so essential to a work of this nature ; and in its present improved and enlarged 
state, with no corresponding increase of price, it is confidently presented as in 
every way worthy of a continuation of the striking favor with wluch it haa been 
everywhere received. 

BUTLER'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 

AN ATLAS OF ANCIENT 6B00RAPHY. By Samuxl Butler, B.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Litchfield. In one handsome octavo volume^ containing twenty- 
one coloured quarto Maps, and an accentuated Index. 



TEXT-BOOK OF SCRIPTURE SEOfiRAPHY AND HISTORY. (Just Issaed.) 



OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY; 

Slttttntbig the Bistorioal Portioiif of the Old and Hew Testaments. 

DX8I0NXB VOB THS USH OF SCHOOLS AND PBITATS SBAIIINa. 

BY EDWARD HUGHES, F.R.A.S., F.G.6., 
Head Master of tlie Boyal Kayal Lower School, Greenwich, Ac. 

BASVD ITPON, COLBHAX'S HI8T0BIGAL OBOOBAPXT OF THB BIBLB. 

With twelve hamilseine Colored Xqpt • 

In one very neat royal 12mo. Tolnme, extra cloth. 

The intimate connection of Sacred History with the geography and physical 
features of the wriona lands occupied hy the Israelites, renders a work like the 
present an almost necessary companion to all who desire to read the Scriptures 
nnderstandingly. To the young, especially, a clear and connected narratiire of 
the events recorded in the Bible, iff exceedingly desirable, particularly when 
illustrated, as in the psesent Tolume, with succinct but copious accounts of the 
neighboring nations, and of the topography and political diirisions of the countries 
mentioBed, coupled with the results of the latest investigations, by which Messrs. 
Layttrd, Lynch, Olin, Durbtn, Wilson, Stephens, and others, have succeeded in 
throwing light on so many obscure portions of the Scriptures, rerifying its accu- 
racy in minute particulars. Few more interesting class-books could therefore be 
fcumd for schools where the Bible forms a part of education, aad. none, perhaps, 
more likely to prove of permaaent benefit to the soholar. The influence which 
the physical geography, ciimate, and prodaotions of Palestine had upon the Jewish 
people will be found fully set forth, while the numerous maps present the various 
reginna connected with tiie subject at their most prominent periods. 



BLANCHARB A LEA'S P OBLIGATION S.--(£d««if<oital.) 9 

KOW COXPIiBTB. 

SCHMTZ AND ZUMPT'S CLASSICAL SERIES. 

By tbe completion of this eeries, the olassidal stadent is now in possMsion of a 
thorough and uniform course of Latin instruction, on a definite system* Besides 
the advantages which these works possess in their typographical aecnracy and 
careful adaptation to educational purposes, the exceedingly low price at which 
they are ofifered is a powerful argument in favor of their general introduction, as 
removing a barrier to the general dififusion of classical edaeation in the size and 
costliness of the text-books heretofore in use. 

The series consists of the following volumes, dearly and handsomely printed, 
on good paper, in a uniform large 18mo. sise, strongly and neatly bound, and 
accompanied with notes, historical and critical introductions, maps, and other 
illustrations. 

ScHKiTz's Elevetttart Latxit Grawar and Exercises, extra cloth, price $0.50 
Kaltschwidt's School Latiit Dictionary, in two Parts, Latin-English, 

and English-Latin, nearly 900 pages, strongly bound in leather ......... $1.30 

Part I., Latin-English, about 600 pages, " " « 90 

Part IL, English-Latin, nearly 400 pages, " " " 75 

ScHMiTz's Advanced Latin Gravmar, 318 pages, half bound, .60 

Advanced Latin Exercises, with selections tor Reading, extra cloth, .50. 
CoRNELii Nepotis Libeb db fixoELLENTiBCS DuciBus, Ac, cxtra cloth, .50 

OiESARis DE Bbllo Gallico, Libri IV., 232 pages, extra cloth, .50 

0. 0. Sallustii Catilina et Jugurtha, 168 pages, extra cloth, .50 

ExcERPTA EX p. OviDii Najsonis Carhinibus, 246 pages, extra cloth, .60 

Q. CuRTii RuFi DB Alexandri Maoni QuiB SoPBRSUNT, 826 pp., ex. cloth, .70 

P. ViRGiLii Maronis Garkina, 438 pages, extra cloth, .75 

Eclooas ex Q. Hobatii Flacci Pobvatibus, 312 pages, extra cloth, .60' 

T. Livii Patayini Historiarum Libri I. II. XXI. XXII., 350 pp., ex. cloth, .70 

H. T. CicEROiiis Orationbs Select>e XXL, 300 pages, extra oloth, .60 

•Also, uniform with the Series, 
•Baibd's Classical Manual of Ancient Geographt, Anti- 
quities, Chronology, Ac, ^ <.... extra cloth, .50 

The volumes in cloth can also be had, strongly half-bound in leather, with cloth 
sides, at an extra charge of five cents per volume. 

The very numerous recommendations of this series from classical teachers of the 
highest standing, and their adoption in many of our best academies and colleges, 
sufficiently maiUfest that the efforts of the editors . and publishers have not been 
unsuccessful in supplying a course of elassical study suited to the wants of the 
age, and adapted to the improved modern systems of eduoaiaon. 

With your Classical Series I am wril acquainted, and have no hesitancy in recommending 
them to all my friends. In addition to your Virgil, which we use, we shall probablv adopt 
other books of the series as we may have occasion to introduce them.-~.jFVQ/; J» J. Owen, 
JSr. Y. Free Academy. 

I regard this series of Latin text-books as decidedly superior to any othees with which Z 
am acquainted. The Livy and Horace I shall immediately introduce finr the use of the 
college classes^ — Prof. A. SoUinSf Delaware College. 

Having examined several of Uiem with some degree of care, we have no hesitation in pro^ , 
noiindng' them among the very best extant. — 1^<^. A. C. Knox, ffanover Oddege, Indiana, 

I can give you no better proof of the value which I set on them than by making use of 
them in my own classes, and recommending their use in the preparatory department of our 
institution. I have read them through carefully, that I might not speak of them without 
due examination; and I flatter myself that my opinion is fliUy borne out by Ihct, when I 
pronounce them to be the most useful and the most oorreeti as well as the cheapest editions 
of Latin Classics ever introduced in this country. The Latin and Snglish Dictionary wo- 
tains as much as the student can want in the earlier years of his course; it contains more 
than I have ever seen compressed into a book of this kind. It ought to be the student's 
constant oompanion in his recitations. It has the extraordinary recommendation of being 
at once portable and comprehensive.— iV({f. JB. N. Ntwdky Matonic CbUege, Tenn, 

That invalxiable little work, the Classical Mannal, has been used by me for some time. I 
would not, on any aooounL be without it. Tou have not perhaps been informed tiiat it has 
recently been introduced m the High School of this place. Its typographical aeonraegr-is 
remarkable.— iie^'noZd H. Cfuue, Sdrvard UnivertUy, 



BLANOHARD St LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (^rftt«ifion«r.) 



Shaw's English Literature— Lately Published. 

OUTLINES OP ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By Tbovas B. Sbaw» Profewor of Bnglish Literature in the Imperiftl Alezaodet 
Lycenin, St Petersburg, Becond Americmn Edition. With a Sketch of Ame- 
rican Literatve, 1^ Hbkrt T. Tuckvrmah, Esq. In one large and handsome 
Tolnme, royal 12mo., of abont fire hundred pages. 

The objeet of this^work is to present to the student, within a moderate compass, 
a clear and ooaneoted riew of the history and productions of English Literature. 
To aooomplish this, the author has followed its course from the earliest times to 
the pnsent age, seising upon the more prominent " Schools of Writing," tracing 
their eauses and effects, and selecting the more eelebrated authors as subjects for 
brief biographieal and oritioal sketches, analysing their best works, and thus pre- 
senting to the student a definite view of the development of the language and 
literature, with snodnot descriptions of those books and men of which no educated 
person shocild be ignorant. He has thus not only supplied the acknowledged 
want of a manual on this subject, but by the livelinees and power of his style, the 
thorough knowledge he displays of^ his topic, and the variety of his subjects, he 
has succeeded in producing a most agreeable reading-book, which will eaptivikte 
the mind of the scholar, and relieve the monotony of drier studies. 

Its merits I had not now tw the first time to Imni. I have used It for two years ma a text* 
book, with the greatest satisfaction. It was a happy oonoeptton, admlxnUy execated. It is 
all that a text-book on such a suljeot can or need be, comprising a jndieUMu leleotion of 
materials, eaallT yet eflbetlTely witraght. The author attempts just as much as he ought to^ 
and does well all that he attempts ; and the best of the hook is the genial gpiritf the genuine 
love of gsnlus and Its works which thoroughly pervades It, and makes it inst what yon want 
to put into a pupil's hands.— JFVqfsMor J, F. Ma^fmani, VtUnenOy <tf JBoeAesfer. 

Of ** Shaw's ^fU«»* Literatoie" I eaa hardly say too much in praise. I hope its adoption 
and use as a teat>book will ooiraspond to its grsat merits.-%IVt/. J, a PUkard, KL CdOegt. 

BOLXAE^S COMPLETE FREVCH SEBIE8. 

Blanehard and Lea now publish the whole of Bolmar's Educational Works, form- , 
ing a complete series fbr the acquisition of the French language, as follows : 

BOLMAR'S EDITION OF LBVIZAO'S THEORETICAL AKD PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. With numerous Corrections 
and Improvements, and the addition of a complete Treatise on the Genders of 
French Nonns and the Conjugation of the French Verbs, Regular and Irregu- 
lar. Thir^-fifth edition. In one 12mo. volume, leather. 

BOLMAR'S COLLECTION OF COLLOQUIAL PHRASES, on every topic 
necessary to maintain oonversation ; arranged under different heads ; with nu- 
merous remarks on the peculiar pronunciation and use of various words. The 
whole so disposed as considerably to facilitate the acqnisitaon of a correct pro- 
nunciation of the French. In one Idmo. volume, half bound. 

BOLMAR'S EDITION 0? FENELON'S AYENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. 
In one I2mo. volume, half bound. 

BOLMAR'S KEY TO THE FIRST EIGHT BOOKS OF TELEMAQUE, for 
the literal and free translation of French into English. In one 12mo. volume, 
half bound. 

BOLMAR'S SELECTION OF ONE HUNDRED OF PERRIN'S FABLES^ 
accompanied with a Key, containing the text and a literal and a free transla- 
tion, arranged in such a manner as to point out the difference between the 
French and the English idiom; also, a figured pronunciation of the French. 
The wbolo preceded by a short treatise on the Sounds of the French language 
as compared with those of English. In one 12mo. volume, half bound. 

BOLMAR'S BOOK OF FRENCH VERBS', wherein the Model Verbs, and seve- 
ral of the most difficult, are conjugated Affirmatively, Negatively, Interroga- 
tively, and Negatively and Interrogatively, containing also numerous Notes 
and Directions on the Daffierent Conjugations, not to be found in any other book 
published for the use of English sdiolars ; to which is added a complete list of 
all the Irregulajr verbs. In one I2mo. volume, half bound. 
The loag and extended sale with which these works have been favoured, and 

the constantly increasing demand which exists for them, renders unnecessary any 

explanation or recommendation of their merits. 



BLANCHAKI> & LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (i^rfitcaftoiial.) 11 

HERSCHELL'S ASTRONOMY. 



OUTLINES OP ASTRONOMY. 

BY SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEIi^ Bart., PJt.S., Ac. 

A New Amerieao, from the Sourtli and -Bevlaed London Edition. 

In one handeome crown oetavo Tolnme) with nnmerons plates and wooci-onts. 

The present work is reprinted from the last London Edition, which was oaro- 
fuUy revised hy the author, and in which he embodies the latest investigations and 
diseoTeries. It may therefore be regarded as folly on a level with the most ad- 
vanced state of the sciencoi and even better adapted than its predecessors as a 
full and reliable text-book for advanced classes. 

A few commendatory notices are subjoined, from among a large number with 
which the publishers haye been favored. 

A rich mine of all that is most valnable in modem Astronomy. — Prqfettor D. Olm^eadf 
TuieOoOege, ^ 

As a work of reference and study for the more advanced pupils, who yet are not prepared 
to avail themselves of ibe higher mathematics, I know of no work to be compared with 
It. — Ftof. A, CaawdL, Braum University^ JR. I. 

This treatise is too well known, and too highly appreciated In tiie sdentifie world, to need 
new praise. A distinguishing merit in this, as in the other productions of the author, is, 
that the language in which the profound reasonings of science are conveyed is so perspicuous 
that the writer's meaning can never be misunderstood. — JProf. Samuel Jonetf J^arwn 
CdOegittPa. 

I know no treatise on Astronomy comparable to " Herschel's Outlines." It Is admirably 
adapted to the necessities of the student. We have adopted it as a text-book In our Col- 
lege. — Ptof. J, F. Orccktr, Madison College, Fti. 

As &r a» I am able to Judge, it is the best work of Its class fai any language.— /^nj/; Jamet 
Curley, Georgetown OotUge, 

It would not become me t^ speak of the sdentlfio merits of sudi a work by such an author; 
but I may be allowed to say, that I most earnestly wish that.it might supersede every book 
uaod as a text-book on ABtron<Mny in all our institutions, except perhaps those where it is 
studied mathematically.— iV(/. N. TiUin^Tuut, Bridgnoater, Mags, 



CHEMICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR STUDEHTS. (Just Issued.) 

SLBOENTA bT^O HSmiSTBT, 

'THBOBBTZOAL AND PBJkOTIOJlL. 
BY 0BORGB FOWNES, Ph. D., Ac. 
With Knmeromfl mnstrationB. 

▲ NEW AMERICAV, FROK THE LAST AKD RETISBB liOKDON HDtnON; XniTEll, 

WITH ADDITrOHS, 

BY ROBERT BRIDGES, M.D. 

In one large royal IStno. volume, containing over 55Q pages, clearly printed on 

small type, with 1$1 Illustrations on Wood. 

\ 

We know of no better text-book^espedally in the difflcult department of Organic Chemistry, 
upon which it is particularly full and satisfaotory. We would recommend it to preoeptotlt 
as a capital " office-book" for their students who are bei^ness in €3Mmistry. It is copiously 
illnstrated with excellent wood-cuts, and altogether admiraUy '<got 'ap/'—jy. J. Medical 
£^9ori$r, 

A standard manual, which has long enjoyed the repntatf on of embodying much know- 
ledge in a small space. The author has achieved the difficult task of condensation with 
masterly tact. His book is concise without being dry, and brief without being too dog 
viatical or general. — Virginia Medieai and Surgical JoumaL 

The work of Br. Fownes has long been before the public, and its merits have been fhlly 
appreeiated as the best text-book on Chemistry now in existence. We do not, of course^ 
place it in a rank superior to the works of Brande. Graham, Turner,, Qregory,. or Gme2l2U 
but we say that, as a work for students, it is preferable to any of them.— Xondon Journal qf 
Medicine, 
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BLANCHABD A LEA'S PUBLICATIONS.— (i^cTiioatfonal.) 



A HBW AHB COiaiXSE CLASSICAL ATLAS.— (Jnit Baady.) 

AN ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

CoifSTRCCTBD BT WILLIAM HUGHES, akd edited bt GEORGE LOKfl^. 

With a Sketch of Ancfent Ueographyt and other Additions, 

BT THE AXHBICAV EDITOB. 

Containing fifty-two Colored Mapt and Plana, on twenty-two large.imperial quarto 

Platea, 

BBAUTIFULLT BNOBATBD OB BTBBLy IB THB CLBARBBT AND HOST FXNISHBD STTLV. 

WITH AN INDEX OF PLACES. 

In one very handsome volume, strongly half hound. 



LIST OF 

1. THE GEOGRAPHY OP THE AN- 
CIENTS.— Thb World AccoROiNa to 
HoHBR (B.C. 000).'-*Tbb World ao- 
ooRDiNG TO Hbcatabus (about B.C. 
600). — Thb World aocordino to 
Hbrodotub (about B.c. 440). — The 
World accordino to Dexocritus 
(about B.C. 300). — The World ac- 
cordino to Eratosthenes and 
Strabo (from about b.c. 200 to a.d. 
20). — Western Europe according 
TO Stbabo. — Thb World acoordibo 
to Ptolemt (about a. d. 160). — India 
accordiro to ptolbbt. — britain 
according to Ptolemt. 

2. THB WORLD AS KNOWN TO 
THE ANCIENTS, with the Boun- 
dary OF THE Persian Empire under 
Cyrus. 

3. EMPIRE OF ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT, with the adjoining Re- 
gions. 

4. THB PROVINCES OP THE RO- 
MAN EMPIRE (A.D. 119). 

6. BRITANNIA. 

6. GALLIA. 

7. HISPANIA. 

8. ITALIA (Northerh Part). 

9. ITALIA (Southern Part).— Cor- 
sica AND Sardinia. . 

10. PLAN OF ROME. 

11. THE ROMAN TERRITORY and 

THE NEIGHBORING COUNTRT, OR RD 

enlarg;ed scale. 

12. SICILTA. 

13. SYRACUSiE.— THE BAY OP NA- 
PLES AND ADJACENT PaRT OF CaX- 



PLATES. 
pania. — Thb two Ports of Bbuv- 

DUSIUBT. 

14. MACEDONIA, THRACIA, ILLY- 
RICUM, AND THE Provinces of thb 
Middle and Lower Danube. 

16. GRAECIA, INCLUDING EPIRUS 
AND THESSALIA, WITH PART 
OP MACEDONIA. 

16. PART OF ATTICA, WITH BOEO- 
TIA, PHOCIS, LOCRIS, MEGARIS, 
eto., on an enlarged scale. 

17. PLAN OF ATHENS.— ATHENS 
AND ITS HARBORS. 

18. PELOPONNESUS, with Attica 
AND- Part of Boeotia. 

19. THE COASTS AND ISLANDS OF 
THB AEGEAN SEA. 

20. ASIA MINOR AND THE NORTH- 
ERN PART OF SYRIA. 

21. PALABSTINA, WITH PART OP 
SYRIA. — Plan of Jerusalev. 

22. ASSYRIA AND THB ADJACENT 
COUNTRIES. 

23. MAURITANIA, NUMIDIA, AND 
AFRICA. — The African Coast froic 
THE Strtis Minor to Egypt. — En- 
larged Plan of the Carthaginian 
Territory. 

24. ARABIA PETRAEA AND PART 
OF EGYPT, including the Delta. 

25. GERMANIA MAGNA, with thb 
Provinces of the Upper Danube. 

26. Troja. — Thermopylae. — Mara- 
thon. — Plataea. — Mantinea. — 
Leuctra. — Route of Xenophon. — 
Granicus — ^Issus. — Arbela. — Thra 
ciAN Bosporus. — Alexandria. 



It will be ol>8erved that, in addition to a very thorough series of maps of aU 
the countries known to the ancients, the Atlas contains a large number of topo- 
graphical plans, on an enlarged scale, of important places, elucidating in many 
ways passages in the classical writers. In this manner it is believed that much 
assistance will be rendered to the student who desires to obtain a clear compre- 
aension of aneient history. 
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